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light is one of the many manifestations of God, which He 
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For a Muslim to follow the development of each key element 
found in the three sacred sanctuaries is deeply moving, such as the 
story of the Kiswa over time, the enclosure of the Prophet’s tomb, 
the Magam Ibrahim, and the exact circumstances of how Prophetic 
relics reached the Topkapi. And what a bonus to have included the 
very prayers which are to be said by Muslims making Tawaf, per- 
forming the Sa’y or standing in the Prophet’s garden, ar-Rauda. 
These prayers will also be of interest to the outsider who may won- 
der what the circumambulating pilgrims, for example, are saying. 
How exciting to have a letter from Al-Ghazali (d.1111CE) regard- 
ing inspiring moments at the Hajj. 

For the art historian who, for example, studies the Mughal pe- 
riod in India and has seen the portraits of Akbar and Jahangir, it is 
interesting to be able to envision these sultans alive, in their enthu- 
siasm and involvement while readying the Hajj caravans. We mostly 
think of Shah Jahan only in association with the Taj Mahal, but 
now we meet him as a donor to the Holy Cities. Here we learn of 
the involvement of the Mughal court with Arabia. 

I was brought to tears, when Umar Fakhrad-din Pasha refused 
to leave his sworn post in defense of the Prophet’s mosque in Medina. 
He had held out against all odds and when at last he was torn away 
from his station, he fell weeping at the tomb of the Prophet, beg- 
ging his forgiveness for having been forced to forego his oath. 

Against the captivating backdrop of history, whether if be World 
War I, a famine, or the yoke of colonization, we witness the strength 
of the Muslim ummah working as one. 

Quoting from Thsanoglu’s introduction to the book, I agree 
that “Possibly the greatest benefit of this valuable book is that to the 
Western reader it provides a rare and truthful display of the devel- 
opment of events [in the Muslim world] from an Arab perspective 
which we hope will contribute to redressing the stereotypical mis- 
conceptions through which many Western writers have portrayed 
Islam, Muslims and their causes.” 
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and met with moments, experiences and people, whose memo- 
rles—positive and negative—I cherish and from which and from 
whom I have learnt much about life, I would like to present this 
humble effort of mine first and foremost as an offering and an enco- 
mium to the three Holy Sanctuaries of Iskiam—Makkah, al-Madinah 
and al-Quds (Jerusalem) as well as the Muslim world, with the sin- 
cere supplication that, they continue to radiate guidance to all man- 
kind till the end of ttme—‘Amin”. 

Next and before all else, my deep gratitude is to each and every 
source, individuals like authors and their works, or institutions like 
archives, libraries and museums to whom or which I owe debts in 
any manner, by borrowing, utilising or benefiting in any possible 
way in the compilation of this humble effort. Since I feel that the 
list would be too long to mention here individually in toto, I have 
sought recourse to the artifice of referring to them all in every case 
as needed, as best as possible, and thanking them alongside on the 
spot as well as I could, such as HMSO in the case of the ‘Map of 
Arabia in the Classical Era’ and the Friends of the British Museum 
regards the illustration of the three Assyrian friezes found at Mount 
Nimrod. Other institutions like the British Foreign Office (FO), 
the Colonial Office (CO), the Public Records Office (PRO), the 
Imperial War Museum ([WM), the Middle East Centre (MEC) at 
St. Anthony’s, Oxford, the India Office Records (IOR), the Na- 
tional Archives of India (NAI), the Jami‘ah-e-Milliyah (JMI), the 
Firangi Mahal collection (FM), the Uttar Pradesh Government Sec- 
retariat Records (UPSR), the Andhra Pradesh State Archives (APSA) 
and above all, the Archives of Islam collection (AOI), have all been 
duly acknowledged and thanked at the beginning of the Biblio- 
graphical List along with all the works cited. And I crave forgive- 
ness for any lapses or omissions met with in this work, as that is 
entirely unintentional. 

In my personal acknowledgement and regard, I would first and 
foremost like to include my official hosts, who maintain with great 
pride that, the teachings and values embodied in the Holy Qur’an 
are the very basis of their political values, their constitution and the 
ethical code that inspires and guides their dealings with others. May 
they always be guided in living up to their noble wisdom—*Amin”! 

Then, there are my many kind and generous frends, without 
whom, life under the circumstances I have often had to face, could 
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myriad others who ought to be referred to individually, but for the 
constraints of space, I would like to mention the names of the late 
Muhammad Bakhashab Pasha and his sons Salim and Abii Bakr, the 
clans of Bin Mahftz, Bugshan, the ancient family of Banajah, the 
Yafi'i al-—‘Eisayi and the various ‘Amidi families and the Al Ba‘abad 
and Bin Zaqr. 

I also hasten to add here that, amongst the scholarly personae of 
this land, I have always found the highly learned and well informed 
Makkans, their excellencies Shaykh Ahmad Zaki Yamani, the late 
Shaykh “AbdAllah Ba’l-Khayr, and Dr. Sami and Amirah ‘Anqawi 
of particular relevance. Indeed, of these, Shaykh Yamani, amidst 
his several great contributions to his land and faith has undertaken 
to sponsor a unique project—the preparation of a comprehensive 
encyclopaedia on every aspect of the Holy Cities, which, upon its 
completion, will inevitably rank amongst the greatest ever of all 
time services and achievements to be associated with the memory 
and the preservation of each and every aspect of the Holy Cities, 
their history, traditions and culture from times immemorial till the 
present day—a reflection upon the generosity, greatness and vision 
of this unique Muslim soul. Whilst amongst other sources of en- 
couragement, I particularly salute other kind friends like the great 
philanthropist Madame Su‘ad Juffali and her sons, Hatim and Nada 
Juffali, as well as Sa‘d and Rida Ghazzawi, Else and ‘Adnan Bogary 
Ambassador Samir and Widad Shihabi, Dr. Haifa al-“Angary, In: 
and Nabih Phara‘on, Caroline and Suha Islam, Andreas Haberbec 
Farid Gouverneur, Dr. Timothy J. Winter, Gray Henry, Nevill 
Blakemore, Maryam al-Sharif and Taiyibbah (both of the family of 
the great Mahdi of the Sudan), and the latter’s other half Professor — 
“AbdAllah Schleiffer, ‘Abdal-Latif and Batil Salazar, Pete and Pat 
Taylor (from whom I learn’t so much about the true meaning of 
the “religion” of ethics), my venerable tutor and good frend from 
Cambridge days, Ahmad al-Bushra with his wife Judy, and Dr. MA. 
Na‘im and S. Nizamuddin.. 

Having mentioned my second ‘Alma Mater’, dare I omit refer- 
ence to my great friends, past and present there and from that other 
place on the Isis—Oxford, my beloved first “Alma Mater’, though 
it would be physically impossible to name them all here. Never- 
theless, I cannot omit to mention in this instance the former and 
present Presidents of my College at Oxford, Magdalen, the late Dr. 
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contemporary or near contemporary sources, preferably regional. 
When this has not been possible, others as near to the events cov- 
ered from every aspect as feasible, have been utilised upon meeting 
all the necessary criteria of reliability, deemed essential for an un- 
dertaking of this nature. I must also emphasise that, both, the text 
placed before the readership in this work and the views and opin- 
ions displayed in its folios have no connection with anyone but 
myself and the burden or responsibility for them is mine and mine 
alone. 

I would also like to recognise here all those who painstakingly 
transcribed or typed various parts of this book, latterly Ebrahim 
Thottathil of Calicut and his family and I do owe a particular debt 
of gratitude to mine also for their patient copying, typing, general 
support and encouragement, especially to my wife, daughters, neph- 
ews and neices. 

I reiterate that, I deem it an honour and take particular pleasure 
in dedicating this book to the past, present and future generations 
of the Muslim “Ummah” in general and the people of this land anc 
the friends I have named or referred to directly or indirectly in tf 
introduction in particular. Should any portion of this humble 
fort be found of some value or interest to the Muslim world 
others, I would consider myself more than amply rewarded. 

A key to the general method of transliteration for a 
words and Islamic terms that I have attempted to follow as be 
can, placing emphasis on the way they are commonly pronow 
is also provided in the book as is a Comparative Table of ijt 
Common Era Dates. Lists of genealogies of all the Muslim Dy 

ties which excercised suzerainty over the Holy Cities, or other 
had strong philanthropic ties with them, are also given in an app 
dix, along with a list of all the known governors over Makkah ai 
al-Madinah from the era of the Prophet 45 till the end of Hashimite 
rule in the Hejaz. 


“My Lord, Increase me in my knowledge” and “ Forgive me my errors” 
(Ch 20; V 114 and Ch 26; V 82—the Qur’an)—“Amin”! 


In all humility, 
(The Author). 
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A Comparative Table of Hiyri and Common Era Dates 


The lunar Islamic calendar is based on the migration (‘Hijrah’) of the Prophet Muhammad $& from 
Makkah to Yathrib (al-Madinah), which occured on 16" July 622 CE. The twelve Hijri months, 
which total 354 days, are ‘Muharram, Safar, Rabi* al-Awwal, Rabi‘ al-Thani, Jamad al-Awwal, 
Jamad al-Thani, Rajab, Sha‘ban, Ramadan, Shawwal, Dha’l-Qa‘dah and Dhi’l-Hijjah’. 
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The lunar Islamic calendar is based on the migration (‘Hijrah’) of the Prophet Muhammad 4% from 
Makkah to Yathrib (al-Madinah), which occured on 16" July 622 CE. The twelve Hijri months, 
which total 354 days, are “Muharram, Safar, Rabi‘ al-Awwal, Rabi‘ al-Thani, Jamad al-Awwal, 
Jamad al-Thani, Rajab, Sha‘ban, Ramadan, Shawwal, Dhi’l-Qa‘dah and Dhi’l-Hijjah’. 
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1 622 16 July 400 1009 25 August 
10 631 9 April 410 1019 9May 
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OIC/SG-1/2005/01303 Jeddah: 13 March 2005. 


H.H. Sultan Ghalib bin Awad Al-Qu‘aiti 


Assalam Alaikum wa-Rahmatullahi wa-Barakatuh. 


[haye received with distinct pleasure and appreciation your kind message of 8 February 2005 
along with your precious literary work titled: The Two Holy Cities, The Pilgrimage, and The 
World of Islam —A History — from the Earliest Traditions until 1925 (1344 H). 


I have perused your valuable book and went through its chapters reading and taking note of 
many of the facts, events and happenings it reveals. It has been an enlightening, enriching 
and uplifting exercise which made me realize the great efforts you must have put in over so 
many years to achieve this work. I also came to realize the wisdom behind its writing and 
publication and the importance of is contents for Arab and other readers alike, in terms of 
the detailed history of the Two Holy Sanctuaries, these magnetic places for all Muslims, and 
the two Holy Cities, Makkah Al-Mukarramah and Al-Madinah Al-Munawarah, along with 


the comprehensive image of the Islamic world, its enlightened spirit, its radiant and eternal 
civilization. 


Having thus gained such an in-depth understanding, I then undertook to prepare a brief in- 
troduction, in response to your kind request, in which I have outlined my impressions of this 
valuable work, which I am annexing to the present letter with the hope that you will find 
it appropriate and to your satisfaction. I look forward to further such valuable intellectual 
contributions on your part to the benefit of the general reader, and wish you every success i 
your literary progress. 


I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to thank you gratefully for your generous feeling 
reflected in the message I received from you on the occasion of my designation as 
General of the Organisation of the Islamic Conference, a noble task which I shall strive’ 
assume to the best of my ability, with the Grace of Almighty Allah. 


Wishing you and your esteemed family continued health and felicity, I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


(Oa es 


Prof. Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu 
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H.H. Sultan Ghalib bin Awad Al-Qu‘aiti 


Assalam Alaikum wa-Rahmatullahi wa-Barakatuh. 


Ihave received with distinct pleasure and appreciation your kind message of 8 February 2005 
along with your precious literary work titled: The Two Holy Cities, The Pilgrimage, and The 
World of Islam —A History — from the Earliest Traditions until 1925 (1344 H). 


I have perused your valuable book and went through its chapters reading and taking note of 
many of the facts, events and happenings it reveals. It has been an enlightening, enriching 
and uplifting exercise which made me realize the great efforts you must have put in over so 
many years to achieve this work. I also came to realize the wisdom behind its writing and 
publication and the importance of is contents for Arab and other readers alike, in terms of 
the detailed history of the Two Holy Sanctuaries, these magnetic places for all Muslims, and 
the two Holy Cities, Makkah Al-Mukarramah and Al-Madinah Al-Munawarah, along with 
the comprehensive image of the Islamic world, its enlightened spirit, its radiant and eternal 
civilization. 


Having thus gained such an in-depth understanding, I then undertook to prepare a brief in- 
troduction, in response to your kind request, in which I have outlined my impressions of this 
valuable work, which I am annexing to the present letter with the hope that you will find 
it appropriate and to your satisfaction. I look forward to further such valuable intellectual 
contributions on your part to the benefit of the general reader, and wish you every success in 


your literary progress. 


I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to thank you gratefully for your generous feelings as 
reflected in the message I received from you on the occasion of my designation as Secretary 
General of the Organisation of the Islamic Conference, a noble task which I shall strive to 
assume to the best of my ability, with the Grace of Almighty Allah. 


Wishing you and your esteemed family continued health and felicity, I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


(DL 


Prof. Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu 
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since the time of the Prophet Abraham. The narrative expands to 
dwell on the history of Arab tribes, the origin of Arab scripture, the 
relations between the Arab land inhabitants and the neighbouring 
countries, the raid of the King of Abyssinia Abraha on the Arab 
land and Makkah and his failed attempt to destroy the Ka‘bah. From 
there the writer devotes a section to the Prophet Muhammad (Peace 
be upon him) and the advent of Islam, as well as the prophesies 
found in the Torah and the Bible of his prophethood. 

The focus then turns on the city of Al-Madinah the Radiant, 
and reviews its earlier names, and the tribes that settled there and 
developed it into a township...Sultan Ghalib reviews the era of 
Muhammad’s prophethood, the construction of his mosque there 
and his stay in Al-Madinah. 

This is followed by an exploration into the specific features of 
the emerging Islamic state in the period of the four Caliphs which 
coincided with the expanding Islamic conquests in all directions. 
The book reviews the Umayyad era from different perspectives, 
the movement of Abdullah Ibn Zubeir, and the catapult attack on 
the Ka‘bah. The narration then flows into an extensive discussion 
of the Abassid era and its intellectual life, and the nse of Islamic 
civilization which became the leading civilization in the world. It 
portrays the scientific and intellectual advances of the era and the 
emergence of numerous schools of learning in many Islamic cities. 
It describes the rise of the Fatimid state in Egypt and the Maghreb 
as well as the construction of the Al-Azhar Mosque... The work_ 
then deals with the advent of the state of the Mamluks who ruled 
over Egypt, Syria and the two Holy Cities and further extended the 
Holy Mosque’s premises after the extensions carried out by the ~ 
Umayyads and by the Abassids. 

The book offers the reader an inspiring review of the various 
aspects of cultural life in the two Holy Cities across the centuries, 
based on authentic journals of contemporary travelers and expedi- 
tions. It refers to the Crusaders and the emergence of the Ottoman 
Empire, its conquests in Europe and its efforts dedicated to the 
unification of the Islamic world under its banner, its sustained in- 
terest in reconstructing and upkeeping the Two Holy Mosques, 
such an interest that prompted Sultan Selim I to adopt for himself 
the title of “Servant of the Two Holy Mosques”. Neither does the 
book omit to talk about the conditions of Muslims, East and West, 
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since the time of the Prophet Abraham. The narrative expands to 
dwell on the history of Arab tribes, the origin of Arab scripture, the 
relations between the Arab land inhabitants and the neighbouring 
countries, the raid of the King of Abyssinia Abraha on the Arab 
land and Makkah and his failed attempt to destroy the Ka‘bah. From 
there the wniter devotes a section to the Prophet Muhammad (Peace 
be upon him) and the advent of Islam, as well as the prophesies 
found in the Torah and the Bible of his prophethood. 

The focus then turns on the city of Al-Madinah the Radiant, 
and reviews its earlier names, and the tribes that settled there and 
developed it into a township...Sultan Ghalib reviews the era of 
Muhammad’s prophethood, the construction of his mosque there 
and his stay in Al-Madinah. 

This is followed by an exploration into the specific features of 
the emerging Islamic state in the period of the four Caliphs which 
coincided with the expanding Islamic conquests in all directions. 
The book reviews the Umayyad era from different perspectives, 
the movement of Abdullah Ibn Zubeir, and the catapult attack on 
the Ka‘bah. The narration then flows into an extensive discussion 
of the Abassid era and its intellectual life, and the mse of Islamic 
civilization which became the leading civilization in the world. It 
portrays the scientific and intellectual advances of the era and the 
emergence of numerous schools of learning in many Islamic cities. 
It describes the rise of the Fatimid state in Egypt and the Maghreb 
as well as the construction of the Al-Azhar Mosque... The wo 
then deals with the advent of the state of the Mamluks who mule 
over Egypt, Syria and the two Holy Cities and further extended 
Holy Mosque’s premises after the extensions carried out by 
Umayyads and by the Abassids. 

The book offers the reader an inspiring review of the various” 
aspects of cultural life in the two Holy Cities across the centuries, 
based on authentic journals of contemporary travelers and expedi- 
tions. It refers to the Crusaders and the emergence of the Ottoman 
Empire, its conquests in Europe and its efforts dedicated to the 
unification of the Islamic world under its banner, its sustained in- 
terest in reconstructing and upkeeping the Two Holy Mosques, 
such an interest that prompted Sultan Selim I to adopt for himself 
the title of “Servant of the Two Holy Mosques”. Neither does the 
book omit to talk about the conditions of Muslims, East and West, 
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to humanity a contribution of its own ingenuity that has enriched 
the world and guided it to a new age of development and progress 
based on scientific advances and lofty ethical values which sanctify 
human life, revere human dignity, and advocate peace, security and 
prosperity for all mankind. 

In his quest for all this wealth of information and his attentive 
observance of scholarly objectivity, the author cast his net wide and 
far to diversify his resources even outside the Islamic and Arab con- 
tour to reach out to Western and other sources whenever possible. 
His book is thus enriched by quotations from such diverse sources, 
particularly the contemporary ones, casting a glitter of luminosity 
and realism on the chronicle. 

The reader may chose not to agree with some of the views and 
judgments of the author, with regard to contemporary historical 
events. Some may consent to some aspects, while others may dis- 
avow them. I trust that regardless of the inclinations or opinions of 
the reader, he will share my assessment that this book is the product 
of an extensive and commendable effort on the part of the author 
to present to the reader a wide and comprehensible insight into thi 
vicissitudes of time which encompassed the Two Holy Mosqu 
the most sacrosanct and venerated sanctuaries in Islam. 


Prof. Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu 


(Professor Ihsanoglu did not review the present Chapter XI, w nic 
is a later addition. /The Author) 4 
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Drawings based on early descriptions of: 
rp - i) Makkah with the Ka‘bah in the centre 
- ii) al-Madinah with the Prophet’s Mosque (x) (both during the 1st cH / 7th C.E 
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(i)- The ‘Qubbat al-Sakhrah’ (Dome 
of the Rock) and (ai)- “‘al-Masjid al- 
Aqsa’ (the Further Mosque) were both 
built as seen today by the Umaiyyad 
Caliph “Abdal-Malik ibn Marwan 
(d.86H/705) between the years 69H 
and 72H (688 — 691). The expendi- 
tures lavished on them then were said 
to equal the revenues of Egypt for sev- 
en years. So much a part of the story 
of ‘al-Isra w’al-Mi‘raj’ (the Prophet’s 
nocturnal journey to al-Quds/Jerusa- 
lem and the ascent into the heavens), 
al-Quds was the Muslims’ frst “Qiblah’ 
towards which they tumed during 
Prayers. It is also the place from where 
the Angel of Death (Israfil) will her- 
ald the Day of Resurrection for the 
Muslim ‘Ummah’ to mse and gather 
thea eine AGES eo believed to be ‘ 


debe a therG Caliph “Umar, 
his famous visit to that City 
its keys in surrender and it wi 
had ordered for it to be eli 
then instituted Prayers init 
The association of the appellation of the famous Mosque built nearby and bearinj 
stems from this event. The edifice of the ‘Qubbat al-Sakhrah’, of a regular octago 
with each of its sides measuring 66 feet in length, has an inner diameter of 152 feet, while 
of ee Dome aPONe it is Ge fee at its base. The vee of ne Dome eet is 99 feet. M 


be nck a skins for protection. 


Faced with the challenge of ‘AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr, based at Makkah, to his claims to thes 
Caliphal office, “Abd al-Malik had seriously attempted to divert the annual Hay (Pilgnmage)iy 
to al-Quds (Jerusalem) instead of Makkah, with the ‘Sakhrah’ fulfilling for the Pilgrim the role 
of the Ka‘bah, and with those circumabulating it doing so in a clockwise motion in opposi- 
tion to the “Tawaf’ performers at the Ka‘bah, who circuit it in an anti-clockwise manner. 


Amongst the holy relics in the ‘Qubbah’ are: a slab where the Prophet Ilyas (Elias) had knelt 
in prayer and which some consider to be the cover of Sulayman’s grave. Then there are the 
foot-prints of the Prophet Muhammad (which the Christians assert to be of Jesus) and of 
Idris, the hand-print of Jibril (Gabriel), an impress of the Prophet Muhammad’s head in the 
6 feet high cavern below, the ‘Mihrabs’ (prayer — niches) of the Prophets Da’tid (David) and 
Sulayman, and the ‘Maqams’ (Stations) of the Prophets Ibrahim and Khidhr. Indeed, there are 
some ‘Hadiths’ (Orations) of the Prophet, one transmitted by Anas, which support the con- 
tention that, Prayers offered in al-Quds carry equal merit with those offered either in Makkah 
or al-Madinah and others that, it is to al-Quds that these two Cities will gather upon Resur- 
rection, with Makkah as its bride and have their virtues blended into a beautific whole. 
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Adam himself, who had met up with Hawwa’ (Eve) on the 
plain now recognised as “Arafat, a few miles from Makkah, was 
buried after his death by his son Shayth (Seth) in a cave beneath the 
mountain of Abii Qubays that overlooks the Valley of Makkah.* 
Some traditions also credit Shayth with re-erecting the Ka‘bah’s 
structure after his father’s death and before it was rebuilt by the 
Prophet Ibrahim much later on for the “fourth” time—that is, if 
they are to be entertained. Meanwhile, Hawwa’, upon her death, 
was buried on the shores of the Red Sea in a spot which celebrates 
her name to this day, now as a modern thriving port—Jiddah, which 
literally means “Grand-Mother”, though there are a couple of other 
less common traditions too concerning this name. However, it was 
not until after 26H (647) that Jiddah’s star began to rise, as that year, 
the third Orthodox Caliph “Uthman ibn ‘Affan, upon visiting it, 
decided with the consensus of the Makkans that, because of its greater 
proximity to Makkah than al-Shu‘aybiyyah, it ought to replace the 
latter as Makkah’s port.® 

The name “Makkah” is linked by the ‘Mu‘jam al-Buldan’ (“Lexis 
con of Countries’) of Yaqit al-Hamawi (d.626H/1229) to ab 
called “Mukka”, white in colour, with a sweet whistling chi 
tweet, along with the assertion that the pre-Islamic Arabs d 
consider the rites of their Pilgrimage to have been 
they had “whistled” like this bird after their arrival at 


stands, the latter name—(i.e.) ‘Makkah’, is comprehensive 
fers to and includes the settlement as well, along with ‘the Hout 
Some have asserted the case to be the other way around; whil 
others still feel that ‘Bakkah’ refers to the crowded atmosphere - 
which men and women gather freely and in safety in this narrow 
Valley between the two mountains and perform their rites and tread 
congestedly, feet following feet, during the “Tawaf or circumam- 
bulation of the Ka‘bah etc. Some of Makkah’s other lesser known 
names are ‘Umm Rahm’, ‘Salah’, ‘Kaithi’, ‘al-Basah’ and ‘al- 
Hatimah’. Of these, ‘Umm al-Qura’ (‘the Mother of Cities’), a 
clear reference to its role as a religious, cultural and commercial 
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shows, particularly the Book of Genesis, such as undertaken by 
several Ibrahim chroniclers earlier on and more recently by the late 
Professor Alfred Guillaume of (SOAS), London University and pub- 
lished as a paper or a pamphlet. For example, according to Genesis 
(16:15 and 16), Ishmael was born to Abraham when he was eighty- 
six years old and Genesis (21:5) mentions that Isaac was born to 
him after his age was a hundred years. Hence, as the older son was 
already fourteen years old when the latter was born, the reference 
in Genesis (22:2) to Abraham’s “only son” who was to be offered 
to God at the time, could only be to Ishmael as the elder son!— 
Both Ishmael and Isaac were destined to lead long healthy lives and 
sire races. Meanwhile, “the barren valley” alluded to above was 
none other than “Bakkah’, which had been revealed to him in a 
vision. 

There, Ibrahim left the mother and child under some shelter, 
reassuring the former that he was doing so in fulfillment of God’s 
Command, and supplicating thus, he departed: “Our Lord! Lo!] 
have settled of my posterity in a valley without cultivation near @ 
Holy House (i.e. the Valley of Makkah), Our Lord! that they 
establish proper worship; so incline some hearts of men th 
may yearn towards them, and provide Thou them with 
order that they may be thankful” (Ch14; V37—the Qur’an 

Made aware of the involvement of Divine Command 1 
act by her husband and hearing him pray thus as he departed, Ht 
acquiesced, trusting her fate to God and consoling herself and t 
child with the dates and the water he had left behind, until, upe 
their exhaustion, pangs of hunger and thirst overcame them both 
Seeking succour in any form or guise, she ran to the nearest hig 
ground, which happened to be the hillock ‘al-Safa’ and finding no ~ 

answer, clambered down and hastened forth towards the other hill- 
ock in the vicinity, ‘al-Marwah’ and so she continued to hurry 
between them in search of help until she had been to and fro seven 
times. Only this time, as she climbed up al-Marwah, she heard a 
whisper in her soul and setting off towards where inspired to dig, 
she found a spring gushing forth, with the water of which, she 
managed to quench her son’s thirst as well as her own. This spring 
was the “Zamzam’, which literally means, “humming”. According 
to Makkah’s chronicler of the third century Hijri (9th Century CE), 
al-Pakihi, the Spring was to come to be known later by some twenty- 
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Verse 101 till 112 referring to this episode reads as follows: “So we 
gave him tidings of a gentle son. (101) And when (his son) was old 
enough to talk with him, Ibrahim said: O my dear son, I have seen 
in a dream that I must sacrifice thee. So look, what thinkest thou? 
He said, O my father! Do that which thou art commanded. Allah 
willing, thou shall find me of the steadfast. (102). Then, when they 
had both surrendered (to Allah) and he had laid him down upon his 
face. (103) We called unto him: O Ibrahim! (104) Thou hast al- 
ready fulfilled the vision. Lo! Thus do We reward the good. (105) 
Lo! that verily was a clear test.(106) Then We ransomed him with 
a tremendous sacrifice. (107) And We left for him among the later 
folk (the salutation): (108) Peace be unto Ibrahim! (109) Thus do 
We reward the good. (110) Lo! he is one of Our believing slaves. 
(111) and We gave him tidings of the birth of Is’haq, a Prophet of 
the righteous”. (112). 

Early exegetists and historians explain that [brahim intended to 
offer his sacrifice on Mount Thabir, North of the Makkan Valley 
and that Satan had tried to interfere with his design thrice—once 
by attempting to cast doubt on Ibrahim’s interpretation of his dream 
then by trying to frighten his son and lastly, by appealing to Haji 
maternal emotions, but was frustrated on every occasion 1 by 
willingness to abide by the will of their Creator. 

When Ibrahim’s sacrifice had been replaced neo 

mercy by a ram, he went after it down the Mountain slope# 
Mina, catching up with it and sacrificing it at the entrance 
Valley. Since then, to sacrifice a suitable ram in commemoratios 
this event on the appointed day for those who can afford it, h 
become a key rite of the Hajj and of ‘the Feast of the Sacrifice’ (“Td 
al-Adha”), celebrated by Muslims the world over and also often 
referred to by its Turkish name of ‘(al-) Bairam (al-Kabir)’—'the 
Greater Bairam’ or ‘Feast’. The ‘Lesser’ one, ‘al-Bairam al-Saghir’ 
is the “Id al-Fitr’, ‘the Feast of Breaking the Fast’, which marks the 
end of the Islamic holy month of Ramadan, during which the Qur'an 
was first revealed and the Muslims observe a complete fast daily 
from dawn till dusk. 

A Verse of the Qur’an reads: “And (remember) when We pre- 
pared for Ibrahim the place of the (Holy) House, saying: Ascribe 
thou no thing as partner unto Me, and purify My House for those 
who circumambulate it and those who stand and those who bow 
and make prostration” (Ch.22;V.26). In explanation of this Qur’anic 
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enough to talk with him, Ibrahim said: O my dear son, I have seen 
in a dream that I must sacrifice thee. So look, what thinkest thou? 
He said, O my father! Do that which thou art commanded. Allah 
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his father in everything he did—circumambulating around ‘the 
House’ in performance of the rite of “Tawaf seven times, raising 
hands in salutation with the exclamation of God’s greatness at each 
Corner, offering Prayers behind the ‘Maqam’ (‘Station’) and cover- 
ing the distance between the hillocks of ‘al-Safa’ and ‘al-Marwah’ 
seven times. They then set off for Mina, which means, “wish”. 
From there, they left (on the appointed day) for the nearby Plain 
(Arafat) to spend the day in Prayer, supplication and devotion, 
before vacating it at sundown and once again heading back for 
Mina’ via al-Muzdalifah, pelting with pebbles as the Pilgrims now 
do and have done ever since, the three markers, each commonly 
referred to as “al-Shaytan” (Satan), or otherwise as “‘al-Jamarat” 
(literally “fire-brands”). These three points commemorate where 
Satan had appeared before Ibrahim, in order to tempt him away 
from obedience to God’s command by refusing to offer his son in 
sacrifice as ordered in his vision. The pelting of the stones at the 
appointed locations is a key ritual, which symbolizes the comple- 
tion of the constituents of the Pilgrimage or the Hajj as such, with 
of course the sacrifice of a suitable lamb for those in a position 
afford it, in commemoration of Ibrahim’s great sacrifice." By tra 


Makkah’s vicinity, most probably known till then by some oth 
name, Jibril asked of Ibrahim whether he now knew (“a ‘Arafta’’J) 
the rites? To this, Ibrahim’s reply was in the affirmative. It is from 
this question of Jibril that this Plain is said to have acquired the” 
name of “‘Arafah” or “‘Arafat”.'° 

After their return to Makkah, [brahim was ordered to proclaim 
the Hajj amongst the peoples as enshrined in the text of the Qur’anic 
Verse quoted earlier. This he did at first from his ‘Maqam’ and the 
response from all those who heard it was “Labbayk Allahumma 
Labbayk” (‘I respond to thee O’ Lord, I respond to thee!)—a cry 
which is oft repeated by all Pilgrims as they journey towards Makkah 
for the Hajj and throughout its duration, especially when they move 
from place to place.'* 

After the advent of Islam, the Prophet Muhammad was to in- 
struct his followers that Prayers offered in the ‘Masjid al-Haram’ in 
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‘AbdAllah al-Azraqi (d.244H/858)—also mentions on the strength 
of his grandfather Ahmad ibn Muhammad and other narrators that 
the ‘Amaliqah (Amalekites of the Old Testament) were the first 
inhabitants of Makkah. Like the Jurhum, these too were said to be 
of Arabian stock—the descendants, according to the great historian 
and exegetist al-Tabari (d.311H/923) and Ibn Khaldiin as well 
amongst others, of an “Amlig ibn Iram—and that they had come to 
people many regions of the Arabian Peninsula including Southern 
Arabia, the Hejaz, the land of Can‘an and parts of Syria—Palestine 
and Egypt. A branch of these, the “Abil are also credited with found- 
ing the settlement of Yathrib, (Ptolemy’s Iathrippa), though the 
naming itself is associated according to the historian/chronicler al- 
Baladhuri (d.278H/891), with the ‘Amiligite chief responsible for 
expelling them, whom Ibn Khaldiin names Yathrib ibn Mahla’il.” 
To add to and reflect upon the confused picture of the times, 
the same source, al-Azraqi, also reveals the existence of another 
tribe, most probably of Qahtanite origin, settled alongside the Jurhumy. 
in Makkah called Qatira, under their Chief, al-Sumaida*. Th 
were settled in the lower region of Makkah and its Valley andi 
sway there, while the Jurhum exercised their ascendancy 4 
upper region. Al-Sumaida‘ however was killed later on, whe 
valry and internecine feuding between these two clans Ga 
head and his authority, upon his death, was usurped by the Gk 
the Jurhum, Mudad, who decided to celebrate the event 
pacifying gesture by inviting his rivals to great feasting in a 
ravine, known since as “al-Matabekh” (“the Kitchens”), bee 
the quantities of food cooked and served there."* There are 
other versions too though that associate the naming of this locai 
with the “Tubba‘™”’ or ruler of the Yaman as shall be seen later™ 
Ibn Khaldin, in his history, goes on to add that a group 6g 
them, the Bani “Abil, set off and settled at what was to come to be 
known as Yathrib. Their settlement there was followed later by the 
arrival in the Hejaz of the Jews, who also settled around Yathrib 
and Khaybar etc:—probably dunng the reign of that mighty King 
of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar (d.562BCE), who had destroyed 
Jerusalem and carned most of them away into captivity. Again, when 
that City was occupied by the Romans under Adrianus Titus in 
70CE, more of the fleeing Jews were to join the earlier settlers.”” 
Then, there are those too who assert that many of the Jews met 
with in the Hejaz were actually of Arabian stock and had converted 
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yond, the people of the Hejaz began to mingle the worship of one 
God with a multitude of other deities and idols, several of them 
borrowed from the cultures of these neighbouring lands. Accord- 
ing to the Prophet’s biographer, Ibn Is’hagq (d.151H/768), the Chief 
‘Amr ibn Luhayy was the first to introduce idols into Makkah’s 
Holy Sanctuary, actually installing Hubal, fashioned out of pieces 
of cornelian or agate (for the term in Arabic for both is ““Aqiq’) in 
the Ka‘bah itself. As one of this idol’s arms was broken, perhaps in 
transportation, a replacement in gold had been provided. ‘Amr had 
also introduced many innovations in the Pilgrimage’s rites and other 
acts of worship.” 

It is established that camel caravans, by rendering the deserts 
navigable, had succeeded in promoting regular commercial links 
between distant lands as far as India, apart from the closer 
Mesopotamia, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean regions, well 
before the dawn of the first millennium BCE. 

While sea vessels brought goods from the east to the Arabia 
coast, the caravans would start in Eastern Arabia, say from Zafar 
and halting at various depots, centres and marts, follow a route hug} 
ging the coast along the Arabian Peninsula’s perimeter in order t@ 
skirt the desert, deviating but little, until they reached Husn ak 
Ghurab (‘Raven’s Castle’), a name for Cana (Can‘i’) in Hadramaut, 
and then Mauza‘ in the Yaman. From there, they headed north via 
Timna’ in the Kingdom of Qatabin, stopping at Shabwah or Mi’rib 
and Qarnau and then on to Najran—(all in South-West Arabia) — 
wending their way ultimately towards Midian along the Red Sea 
Coast, this route taking them through Makkah and past or via 
Yathrib, before they reached their above destination. From Midian, 
they would set off for Ailah (al-‘Aqabah), then Ghazzah (Gaza) and 
Egypt. Another route from Qarnau headed towards the eastern 

Arabian coastline and from there northwards, up along the Gulf 
coast. Other caravans having reached the oases of Taima, al-Hyjr 
(Egra), or the land of the Nabataean Arabs, Petraea, after journey- 
ing north, would head east via Tadmur (Palmyra) towards the 
Euphrates Valley, Mesopotamia. These rich commercial artenes, 
for the control of which, the Assyrians, the Pharaohs of the early 
dynasties and later on the Ptolemys, as well as the Seleucids of Syna 
had been competing fiercely, were responsible for introducing such 
wealth in the region, particularly in South-West Arabia, that the 
Roman Prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gallus, who led a military expedi 
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yond, the people of the Hejaz began to mingle the worship of one 
God with a multitude of other deities and idols, several of them 
borrowed from the cultures of these neighbouring lands. Accord- 
ing to the Prophet’s biographer, Ibn Is’hag (d.151H/768), the Chief 
‘Amr ibn Luhayy was the first to introduce idols into Makkah’s 
Holy Sanctuary, actually installing Hubal, fashioned out of pieces 
of cornelian or agate (for the term in Arabic for both is ““Aqiq’) in 
the Ka‘bah itself. As one of this idol’s arms was broken, perhaps in 
transportation, a replacement in gold had been provided. ‘Amr had 
also introduced many innovations in the Pilgrimage’s nites and other 
acts of worship.” 

It is established that camel caravans, by rendering the deserts 
navigable, had succeeded in promoting regular commercial links 
between distant lands as far as India, apart from the closer 
Mesopotamia, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean regions, welll 
before the dawn of the first millennium BCE. | 

While sea vessels brought goods from the east to the Arabian 
coast, the caravans would start in Eastern Arabia, say from Zafam 
and halting at various depots, centres and marts, follow a route hugs 
ging the coast along the Arabian Peninsula’s perimeter in order 
skirt the desert, deviating but little, until they reached Husni 
Ghurab (‘Raven’s Castle’), a name for Cana (Can‘a’) in Hadram 
and then Mauza‘ in the Yaman. From there, they headed north 
Timna‘ in the Kingdom of Qataban, stopping at Shabwah or Ma 
and Qarnau and then on to Najran—(all in South-West Arabia)e= 
wending their way ultimately towards Midian along the Red 
Coast, this route taking them through Makkah and past Ore 
Yathnib, before they reached their above destination. From Midia 
they would set off for Ailah (al-‘Aqabah), then Ghazzah (Gaza) and 
Egypt. Another route from Qarnau headed towards the eastern 
Arabian coastline and from there northwards, up along the Gulf 
coast. Other caravans having reached the oases of Taima, al-Hyr 
(Egra), or the land of the Nabataean Arabs, Petraea, after journey- 
ing north, would head east via Tadmur (Palmyra) towards the 
Euphrates Valley, Mesopotamia. These rich commercial artenes, 
for the control of which, the Assyrians, the Pharaohs of the early 
dynasties and later on the Ptolemys, as well as the Seleucids of Syria 
had been competing fiercely, were responsible for introducing such 
wealth in the region, particularly in South-West Arabia, that the 
Roman Prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gallus, who led a military expedi- 
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clans of the Isma‘ilites destined to become eminent in the story of 
the Arabian society of that period, in Makkah, the branches that 
attained importance were also to assume distinguishing features. 
These they would put to use on occasions of assemblage, particu- 
larly the Pilgrimage. According to al-Tabari, two of these clans were 
to come to be recognised later as “the Possessors of “the Scarlet 
Tents’” and “the Owners of ‘the Black Tents’”. It is to the line of 
the first Possessor of ‘the Scarlet Tents’, Mudar, that the Prophet of 
Islam would trace back his lineage. To place events at this stage into 
some form of historical time perspective, it may be added here that 
Ma‘add’s father “Adnan is said to have been a contemporary of that 
great king of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, who had reigned between 
605 BCE and 562 BCE. 

Reduction in trade and the spread of lawlessness, followed by 
lengthy periods of drought, famine and pestilence were to prove 
some of the major portents of general decline in Arabia. To this list 
of causes and results and in order to present a more complete pig® 
ture, tradition also adds the universal spread of tyranny, idolatry 
the laxity of morals. Arabian traditions and lore also date this 
cline as contemporaneous with the period of the slow disinté 
tion of the great “Sadd Ma’nb”—the Ma’rib Dam, which o 
due to general neglect—between the fourth century BCE 4 
fifth century CE. According to some however, the Dam is actu 
supposed to have burst following a great flood, some time between 
542CE and 570CE. To illustrate further the extent to which views 
tend to diverge over the chronology of this event and its causes, 
immediate or long-term, within the given frame-work, it may be 
mentioned here as an example that the famous professor from 
Haidarabad, the late Muhammad HamidAllah (Hamidullah) of 
Sorbonne fame etc, who amongst his many great academic achieve- 
ments had also edited the ‘Kitab al-Muhabbir of Ibn Habib (d.245H/ 
859), actually determines this event to have taken place during the 
short reign of the Emperor Decius, to whom there 1s a reference in 
that book, but not directly to the event.** Decius had ruled be- 

tween 249CE and 257CE. 

During this lengthy period of decay and decline, many clans, 
observing and recognising the portents and led on by sooth-sayers 
and oracles, started a migratory movement northwards. One of these 
was the Azd, who, upon reaching Makkah, encountered and over- 
whelmed the Jurhum with the aid of those Isma‘ilites disenchanted 
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Al-Azragi also records the tradition that, during this period, the 
Khuza‘ah had to defend Makkah against the rulers of the Yaman, 
the “Tubaba‘ah’ (singular: “Tubba‘’) on a number of occasions, which 
they did valiantly and successfully. Two of these had been at great 
cost in terms of blood, but the third encounter had ended peace- 
fully. It is related of the “Tubba”’ who led this last expedition that, 
after entering the precincts of ‘the House’, he had chosen to per- 
form the rites then observed in the Sanctuary and offered a hundred 
camels a day in sacrifice throughout the duration of his stay, with 
their meat to be consumed solely by the local inhabitants, untouched 
by his retinue.” 

Ibn Is’hagq, identifying this ruler as Hassan ibn Tiban As‘ad Abia 
Karib ibn Kuli Karib ibn Zayd (alias As‘ad Kamil), adds that, on this 
occasion, after shaving his head in the fashion of pilgrims who have 
fulfilled their rites, the “Tubba’’ had stayed on for six days, offering 
the people meat and honey to consume, while having the Ka‘bah 
cleaned and covered with palm fronds which had been inter-wo- 
ven, then dressed with ordinary Yamani cloth, which was furthers 
covered with fine striped Yamani calico in implementation of dreams 
he had seen. It is said that he was the first ever to provide the 
Ka‘bah with a ‘Kiswah’ or cloak in the manner illustrated, a tre 
tion which has been maintained unbroken till now and particu 
since the first century of Islam on an almost regular annual 
This ‘Tubba” is also credited with having provided it with its) 
ever door and a key (more appropmiately, a lock). He had reigr 
approximately between 385 and 415 CE. % 

On this occasion, As‘ad Kamil was returning from an expedi- 7 
tion which had taken him past Yathrib. There, he had come into 
contact with Judaism which had won him over. However, the idea 
of the attack on Makkah had been inspired in him by two men of 
the clan of Hudhayl, who had tempted him through tales of the 
treasure housed in the Ka‘bah, either seeking by this the destruc- 

tion of their rivals in Makkah at the hands of the “Tubba’’, or that of 
the latter himself and his followers through Divine retribution for 
the anticipated violation. For it was believed that destruction was 
sure to visit those who dared to interfere with “the House’s” sanc- 
tity and security. It is also related that he had desisted from follow- 
ing their advice upon consulting the two Rabbis from Yathnb who 
had converted him to Judaism and were then accompanying him 
back to the Yaman, where they were to prove successful through 
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Although the legend may not be true that, on his way to India, 
St. Bartholomew (one of the twelve disciples of Jesus), or later on 
Frumentius, a Syrian appointed to the Bishopric of Abyssinia dur- 
ing the fourth century CE, had preached in the Yaman, Theophilus 
Indus, the Deacon of Nicomedia and an Anan, had succeeded in 
356CE, during the reign the Emperor Constantinus (d.361CE), in 

getting local permission, to establish churches at Sana‘a, “Adan, Zafar 
and also further east at Hurmiiz. It may be recalled here that Anans 
were followers of Arius (d.336CE), who denied that Jesus was of 
the same substance as God, but only the highest of created beings 
and that the term “son” in the Scriptures in reference to him was 
but a mark of His (Divine) grace, not to be taken literally, for it was 
God who had created Jesus. 

In addition, conversions had been made amongst the great tribal 
confederations of the Rabi‘ah, the Ghassan (referred to earlier), the | 
Bahra’, the Tannikh, the Taghleb and the Quda‘ah, as well as othemy 
tribes in the vicinity of Yathnb and amidst the populace of Naj 
This is said to have been mostly at the hands of a Syrian ascetic 
healing powers called Faimiyin (Phemion), who according toy che 
Prophet’s biographer Ibn Hisham, had been initially brought 
Najran as a slave and such was the success of this all round drivé 
spread Christianity amongst the Arabs, that the Arabian peninsula 
at one time had no less than four bishoprics.** 

A fair amount of credit for this should be accorded to the monks 
from the monasteries built by the Byzantines on their frontiers wi 
the region, from where and supported as best as possible, they would 
set out, traveling far and wide in order to attend fairs and gatherings 9 
and preach. In fact, prior to the mission of Theophilus, the Arabs 
had already provided Rome with an Emperor in Julius Philippus 
“the Arab”, a native of Shahba’, who had been proclaimed thus in 
244CE. 

According to the ‘Ecclesiastical History’ of Eusebius, Julius 
Philippus was a Christian and his short reign, only lasting for five 
years, is famous for the peace he concluded with the Sassanian Per- 
sians upon his accession, as well as for the spectacular and exotic 

secular games he organised during 247/248CE, to mark the millenial 
anniversary of the founding of Rome. However, since there was 
little that was said to be “Christian” about these Games or the cel- 
ebrations and as he had furthermore ordered the deification of his 
father at Philippopolis, there are naturally many detractors, who 
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Although the legend may not be true that, on his way to India, 
St. Bartholomew (one of the twelve disciples of Jesus), or later on 
Frumentius, a Syrian appointed to the Bishopric of Abyssinia dur- 
ing the fourth century CE, had preached in the Yaman, Theophilus 
Indus, the Deacon of Nicomedia and an Anan, had succeeded in 
356CE, during the reign the Emperor Constantinus (d.361CE), in 
getting local permission, to establish churches at Sana‘a, “Adan, Zafar 
and also further east at Hurmiiz. It may be recalled here that Anans 
were followers of Arius (d.336CE), who denied that Jesus was of 
the same substance as God, but only the highest of created beings 
and that the term “son” in the Scriptures in reference to him was 
but a mark of His (Divine) grace, not to be taken literally, for it was 
God who had created Jesus. 

In addition, conversions had been made amongst the great tribal 
confederations of the Rabi‘ah, the Ghassan (referred to earlier), the 
Bahra’, the Tanniakh, the Taghleb and the Quda‘ah, as well as other 
tribes in the vicinity of Yathnb and amidst the populace of Najr 
This is said to have been mostly at the hands of a Syrian ascetic 
healing powers called Faimiyan (Phemion), who according to the 
Prophet’s biographer Ibn Hisham, had been initially brought 
Najran as a slave and such was the success of this all round drive 
spread Christianity amongst the Arabs, that the Arabian peni st 
at one time had no less than four bishoprics.* 

A fair amount of credit for this should be accorded to the monks 
from the monasteries built by the Byzantines on their frontiers Wi 
the region, from where and supported as best as possible, they w: 
set out, traveling far and wide in order to attend fairs and gatheril 
and preach. In fact, prior to the mission of Theophilus, the A 
had already provided Rome with an Emperor in Julius Philip 
“the Arab”, a native of Shahba’, who had been proclaimed thus in 
244CE. 

According to the “Ecclesiastical History’ of Eusebius, Julius 
Philippus was a Christian and his short reign, only lasting for five 
years, is famous for the peace he concluded with the Sassanian Per- 
sians upon his accession, as well as for the spectacular and exotic 
secular games he organised during 247/248CE, to mark the millenial 
anniversary of the founding of Rome. However, since there was 
little that was said to be “Christian” about these Games or the cel- 
ebrations and as he had furthermore ordered the deification of his 
father at Philippopolis, there are naturally many detractors, who 
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began”. How incensed some of these were is best illustrated by the 
extreme reaction of the Himyarite King Yusuf (Joseph) Dha Nuwas, 
who, instigated by the Rabbis, put “all” who refused to renounce 
their faith to death “without respect of age or sex and the villages of 
Nejran were given over to plunder. Large pits were dug, filled with 
fuel, and many thousands of monks and virgins were committed to 
the flames”. The Holy Qur'an refers to this event in the ‘Sarah’ 
(85)—al-Buraj’ (“The Mansions of the Stars’) and while lamenting 
the event, warns in Verse 10 thus: “Lo! They who persecute be- 
lieving men and believing women and repent not, theirs verily will 
be the doom of hell, and theirs the doom of burning”. It also re- 
minds mankind of “the fate of the hosts of Pharaoh and the (people 
of) Thamiid”. Dhi Nuwas—(about the dates of whose reign sources 
differ, some placing his accession as early as 515CE or 523CE and 
his death in 525CE)—was the son of Ma‘dikarib Ya‘fur and a Jewess 
from Nisibis in Armenia, from whom he had first learnt about Ju- 
daism. However, it is interesting to note here that, while this 
sion of events has commonly been accepted ull now, Dry 
Farrukh, in his book “Tarikh al-Jahiliyyah’, after analysing the 
of the Verses (4 to 9) of the above-mentioned Quranic Gh 
(85), raises the query as to whether Dhi: Nuwas, by this poli 
suppression, was not actually calling his Christian countrymil 
return to the ancient polytheistic belief of their fathers as OPE 
to reverting to Judaism!* 

The Verses (4 to 9) of the Chapter ‘al-Burij’ inspiring Dr. 
Farrukh to take up this line of thought are: 4) “(Self-) destroyeds 
were the owners of the ditch 5) Of the fuel-fed fire, 6) When theys 
sat by it, 7) And were themselves the witnesses of what they did tol 
the believers. 8) They had naught against them save that they be- 
lieved in Allah, the Mighty, the Owner of Praise, 9) Him unto 
Whom belongeth the Sovereignty of the heavens and the earth; 
and Allah is of all things the Witness. 10) Lo! They who persecute 
believing men and believing women and repent not, theirs verily 
will be the doom of hell and theirs the doom of burning” 

The same Reverend Zwemmer alluded to above, later on men- 
tions with some passion how speedy retribution overtook Dhi 
Nuwas in 567CE (not 525CE!)—at the hands of the invading 
Abyssinians under Abrahah (nicknamed “al-Ashram’—‘the Split 
Face”—because of a wound he had received), “who avenged the 
massacre on its perpetrators, the Jews, with heathen fury. The whole 
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began”. How incensed some of these were is best illustrated by the 
extreme reaction of the Himyarite King Yisuf (Joseph) Dhi Nuwas, 
who, instigated by the Rabbis, put “all” who refused to renounce 
their faith to death “without respect of age or sex and the villages of 
Nejran were given over to plunder. Large pits were dug, filled with 
fuel, and many thousands of monks and virgins were committed to 
the flames”. The Holy Qur’an refers to this event in the ‘Sirah’ 
(85)—‘al-Burij’ (“The Mansions of the Stars’) and while lamenting 
the event, warns in Verse 10 thus: “Lo! They who persecute be- 
lieving men and believing women and repent not, theirs verily will 
be the doom of hell, and theirs the doom of burning”. It also re- 
minds mankind of “the fate of the hosts of Pharaoh and the (people 
of) Thamiid”. Dha Nuwas—(about the dates of whose reign sources 
differ, some placing his accession as early as 515CE or 523CE and 
his death in 525CE)—was the son of Ma‘dikarib Ya‘fur and a Jewess 
from Nisibis in Armenia, from whom he had first learnt about Ju- 
daism. However, it is interesting to note here that, while this 
sion of events has commonly been accepted till now, Dr. 
Farrukh, in his book ‘Tarikh al-Jahiliyyah’, after analysing th 
of the Verses (4 to 9) of the above-mentioned Qur’anic C 
(85), raises the query as to whether Dhi Nuwas, by this polig 
suppression, was not actually calling his Christian countrymé 
return to the ancient polytheistic belief of their fathers as opposed 
to reverting to Judaism!** 
The Verses (4 to 9) of the Chapter ‘al-Burij’ inspiring: 
Farrukh to take up this line of thought are: 4) “(Self-) dest 
were the owners of the ditch 5) Of the fuel-fed fire, 6) When thes 
sat by it, 7) And were themselves the witnesses of what they didito) 
the believers. 8) They had naught against them save that they be= 
lieved in Allah, the Mighty, the Owner of Praise, 9) Him Unto 
Whom belongeth the Sovereignty of the heavens and the earthy 
and Allah is of all things the Witness. 10) Lo! They who persecute 
believing men and believing women and repent not, theirs verily 
will be the doom of hell and theirs the doom of burning”. 
The same Reverend Zwemmer alluded to above, later on men- 
tions with some passion how speedy retribution overtook Dht 
Nuwas in 567CE (not 525CE!)—at the hands of the invading 
Abyssinians under Abrahah (nicknamed “al-Ashram’—‘the Split 
Face”—because of a wound he had received), “who avenged the 
massacre On its perpetrators, the Jews, with heathen fury. The whole 
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dom”, which was memorised and preserved in the breasts of men 
and passed on from generation to generation.” 

According to al-Azraqi, the name of Quraysh is either derived 
from the term to gather around, as the Isma‘ilite clans in the vicin- 
ity of Makkah had done around Qusai upon his call, or because, as 
traders, in the course of promoting, haggling, buying and selling, 
they had to prod, provoke, meddle, quarrel, incite and agitate as 
fish constantly appear to be doing in the sea. He also adds that, 
according to the Prophet Muhammad’s cousin “AbdAllah ibn “Abbas 
(d. 68H/687), it was actually the “Tubba®’ who had first referred to 
these clans thus, assimilating them in the practice of their trade to 
“Sharks which consume the fat with the lean, leaving nothing...”.°’ 

The Isma‘ilite clans in the vicinity of Makkah, collectively re- 
ferred to as the Quraysh, found themselves in the ascendant there as 
mentioned earlier, when Qusai ibn Kilab, catching the eye of the 
Khuza‘ah Chief, Khalil or Hulayl, was allowed to marry his daugh- 
ter, Huba, during a visit to the land of his birth. Qusai’s real name 


to him as “al-Qusai” or “the Distant One” until this mit 
became better known than his real name. There are many7 
concerning how he came to be Khalil’s successor, the most plat 
sible account appearing to be his appointment by Khalil himself 
of love for his daughter, as well as regard for Qusai’s many admi=y 
rable qualities. This decision was naturally not likely to be found™ 
acceptable to several members of the Khuza‘ah, particularly their 
elite, who attempted to oppose him. Upon this, Qusai managed to 
gather around him—(an allusion to the event that is also looked 
upon by some as a probable source for the term “Quraysh”!)—such 
Isma ‘ilite clans and others, with whom his mother had matrimonial 
links. According to al-Azraqi, a bloody encounter took place at 
Mina following the Pilgrimage that particular year—(hard to deter- 
mine with any precision which)—between Qusai’s supporters and 
those of the Khuza‘ah opposed to handing over the reins of this 
prestigious office, almost describable as that of a “Priest-King”, 
“Keeper” or “Custodian” —(the Arabic term most commonly used 
being “Hajib”)—to one not of their rank, after they had held it for 
so long. 
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dom”, which was memorised and preserved in the breasts of men 
and passed on from generation to generation.” 

According to al-Azraqi, the name of Quraysh is either derived 
from the term to gather around, as the Isma‘ilite clans in the vicin- 
ity of Makkah had done around Qusai upon his call, or because, as 
traders, in the course of promoting, haggling, buying and selling, 
they had to prod, provoke, meddle, quarrel, incite and agitate as 
fish constantly appear to be doing in the sea. He also adds that, 
according to the Prophet Muhammad’s cousin “AbdAllah ibn “Abbas 
(d. 68H/687), it was actually the “Tubba‘’ who had first referred to 
these clans thus, assimilating them in the practice of their trade to 
“Sharks which consume the fat with the lean, leaving nothing... 

The Isma‘ilite clans in the vicinity of Makkah, collectively re- 
ferred to as the Quraysh, found themselves in the ascendant there as 
mentioned earlier, when Qusai ibn Kilab, catching the eye of the 
Khuza‘ah Chief, Khalil or Hulayl, was allowed to marry his daugh- 
ter, Huba, during a visit to the land of his birth. Qusai’s real name 
was Zayd and he had grown up in the vicinity of ‘Adhrah and thel 
river Yarmik on the borders of Syria—Palestine with his stepfathe 
Rabi‘ah ibn Haram’s folk and it was the Quda‘ah who would 
to him as “al-Qusai” or “the Distant One” untl this niekna 
became better known than his real name. There are many versio 
concerning how he came to be Khalil’s successor, the most pl 
sible account appearing to be his appointment by Khalil himself out 
of love for his daughter, as well as regard for Qusai’s many admi= 
rable qualities. This decision was naturally not likely to be found 
acceptable to several members of the Khuza‘ah, particularly their 
elite, who attempted to oppose him. Upon this, Qusai managed to 
gather around him—(an allusion to the event that is also looked 
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upon by some as a probable source for the term “Quraysh”’!)—such 
Isma ‘ilite clans and others, with whom his mother had matrimonial 
links. According to al-Azragi, a bloody encounter took place at 
Mina following the Pilgrimage that particular year—(hard to deter- 
mine with any precision which)—between Qusai’s supporters and 
those of the Khuza‘ah opposed to handing over the reins of this 
prestigious office, almost describable as that of a “Priest-King”, 
“Keeper or “Custodian”—(the Arabic term most commonly used 
being “Hajib”)—to one not of their rank, after they had held it for 
so long. 
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zenry, though at first excited by the idea, decided against it after 
recalling that Makkah, because of its uniquely peculiar background 
and as the possessor of ‘the House’ (of God), had never had one in 
its history.* Indeed, it is reported that “al-Bayt al-‘Atiq”—(the word 
““Atiq” in Arabic means both, “Ancient” and “Liberated’’)—had 
indeed been named so, because, according to the Caliph “AbdAllah 
ibn al-Zubayr (r.64H/683 till 73H/692), God had always intended 
it to be free of the grip of tyrants.*! The cases of those who had held 
sway over Makkah in the past, until their misdeeds had brought an 
end to their hegemony, was cited as proof of this supposition. 

Hitherto, as everything around ‘the House’ had been regarded 
with something of awe and suspicion and thus left untouched, a 
veritable jungle of shrubbery and thickets, such as can survive in the 
climate upon the soil, debris and water that the flash-floods bring, 
had grown in the Valley. Having these cleared, Qusai decided to 
build a settlement there. He was the first to do so, almost using ‘the 
House’ as a navel around which to lay them in concentric circles, 
guided when it came to allocation, by the importance and function 
of the citizen concerned, ordinarily as well as during the Pilgrime 
age. The less distinguished found themselves peopling the outski 
further up or down the Valley and a motley crowd these were'te 
It is said that these houses, constructed then, were of stone 
brick and mostly cubical in shape, with a single entrance. 9 $ 

Wells too were excavated far and near, wherever thereaw 
felt to be prospects of finding water and many ancient Arabic so 
have understandably devoted chapters to these and their historyy 
due to the importance of this vital, yet scarce commodity to the 
environment. Zamzam too was to be re-discovered somewhat later) 
on, following a dream by the Prophet Muhammad’s grandfather § 
‘Abdal-Muttalib as he fell asleep in the ‘Hijr’ or ‘the Enclosure’ of 
Isma‘il by the Ka‘bah.*? 

Soon, in order to emphasise their importance and distinction, 
the Qurayshite elite began through some need of the hour or sheer 
caprice to introduce a number of fresh practices and add to the 
Pilgrimage’s nites as known till then, some of which are worth men- 
tioning, as they provide an insight into the minds of the Quraysh 
and their own view of themselves. One of these new practices in- 
troduced by them was to force men other than their own who had 
hitherto never performed the Pilgrimage and could not afford to 
buy, hire or borrow from them the attire prescribed for the ‘Tawaf’ 
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zenry, though at first excited by the idea, decided against it after 
recalling that Makkah, because of its uniquely peculiar background 
and as the possessor of ‘the House’ (of God), had never had one in 
its history.*” Indeed, it is reported that “‘al-Bayt al-‘Atiq”—(the word 
“Atiq” in Arabic means both, “Ancient” and “Liberated”)—had 
indeed been named so, because, according to the Caliph ‘AbdAllah 
ibn al-Zubayr (r.64H/683 till 73H/692), God had always intended 
it to be free of the grip of tyrants.*! The cases of those who had held 
sway over Makkah in the past, until their misdeeds had brought an 
end to their hegemony, was cited as proof of this supposition. 

Hitherto, as everything around ‘the House’ had been regarded 
with something of awe and suspicion and thus left untouched, a 
veritable jungle of shrubbery and thickets, such as can survive in the 
climate upon the soil, debris and water that the flash-floods bring, 
had grown in the Valley. Having these cleared, Qusai decided to 
build a settlement there. He was the first to do so, almost using ‘the 
House’ as a navel around which to lay them in concentric circles, 
guided when it came to allocation, by the importance and functions as 
of the citizen concerned, ordinanly as well as during the Pilgrim: 
age. The less distinguished found themselves peopling the outskirts 
further up or down the Valley and a motley crowd these were to 
It is said that these houses, constructed then, were of stone 
brick and mostly cubical in shape, with a single entrance.” ; 

Wells too were excavated far and near, wherever there were 
felt to be prospects of finding water and many ancient Arabic sourees) 
have understandably devoted chapters to these and their history; 
due to the importance of this vital, yet scarce commodity to the 
environment. Zamzam too was to be re-discovered somewhat later 
on, following a dream by the Prophet Muhammad’s grandfather 
*‘Abdal-Muttalib as he fell asleep in the “Hijr’ or ‘the Enclosure’ of 
Isma‘il by the Ka‘bah.* 

Soon, in order to emphasise their importance and distinction, 
the Qurayshite elite began through some need of the hour or sheer 
caprice to introduce a number of fresh practices and add to the 
Pilgrimage’s rites as known till then, some of which are worth men- 
tioning, as they provide an insight into the minds of the Quraysh 
and their own view of themselves. One of these new practices in- 
troduced by them was to force men other than their own who had 
hitherto never performed the Pilgrimage and could not aftord to 
buy, hire or borrow from them the attire prescribed for the “Tawaf’ 
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were forced to look upon female babies as a liability and bury them 
alive. This cruel practice, with the passage of time, had come to be 
looked upon as an unquestionably acceptable ancestral tradition. 
The early Sarahs (Chapters) of the Qur’an covering Islam’s initial 
period and the Prophet Muhammad’s Makkan years are replete with 
vivid references to the lot of the poor and the heartless materialism 
of many of the rich, with an allusion to this pagan Arabian custom 
as well. For example, in the ‘Sirah’ (81), ‘al-Takwir’ (‘the Over- 
throwing’), Verses 8 and 9 remind man how on “that day” he will 
. when the girl child that was buried 
. History also reminds us 


be called to account; a day “ 
alive is asked, for what sin she was slain” 
that even the great Caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab was guilty of this 
sin and would often weep in repentance when recalling the occassion 
he was digging a hole to bury a female-child of his during his pagan 
days; and how as he was doing so, she would often dust off grains, ot 
sand from her father’s beard, clutching as she did her doll off 
Qusai, upon his death was succeeded to the six officeswhe 
identified by his two sons, “Abdal-Dar and ‘AbdMunif, 
mentioned earlier, between whom he had divided these respi 
bilities. With the passage of time however, this started to prove ‘te 
be not always a smooth process, as the sons of ‘AbdMunaf, namely 
‘AbdShams, Hashim, al-Muttalib and Naufal, tried, according to) 
the Prophet’s biographer Ibn Is’hagq, to deprive their cousins of the 
‘Abdal-Dar of their offices, thus splitting Makkan society for a while 
into two. Common sense however was to prevail in the end and 
the former status was restored. The rift is remembered in tradition 
as the clash between “the Confederacies” of “the Scented” and 
“the Confederated Ones”. In this, supporters of the former had 
dipped their hands in a bowl of scent and rubbed them on the 
Ka‘bah im a sacred oath to stand fast till the end and the adherents of 
the latter had taken an equally binding undertaking in response in 
the Holy House’s shadow. Hence, in this episode, the supporters of 
the Bani “‘AbdMuniaf had come to be called ‘the Scented Ones” and 
their opponents, ‘the Confederates’. As for the office of ‘al-Qiyadah’ 
or ‘the Command of Troops’, al-Azraqi asserts that it continued to 
remain with the Bani ‘AbdMunaf—first with ‘AbdShams ibn 
‘AbdMunaf, then Umaiyyah ibn ‘AbdShams, to be followed by 
Harb ibn Umaiyyah (d. 588CE) and then Sakhr (Abi Sufyan ibn 
Harb—d. 31H/652), who commanded the Makkan troops in battle 
well into the Prophet’s era, with the exception of the battle of 
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‘AbdMunaf and “AbdShams ibn ‘AbdMunaf. The former had re- 
ceived the offices of “al-Siqayah’ and ‘al-Rifadah’, while “AbdShams 
was to acquire the right of ‘al-Qiyadah’. Hashim, the Prophet 
Muhammad's great-grandfather, whose real name is sometimes said 
to have been ‘Amr ibn al-‘U]a’, was said to have been called so 
according to the Prophet’s biographer Ibn Is’haq amongst others, 
because, as the bearer of the office of ‘al-Rifadah’, he had intro- 
duced the provision of “Tharid’ (a dish of sopped bread, meat and 
broth, which required bread to be crushed or crumbled) to the 
poor during a particularly severe year of drought. Indeed, Hashim 
is also credited as the first of the Quraysh to travel north and south 
along the caravan routes and successfully negotiate ‘laf or pacts 
governing safety of passage and trading rights for his people with 
the bodies holding sway over them. This had enabled them to trade 
northwards during the summer and southwards during the cool off ei 
the winter, in security. Reference to this is found in the ‘Sira 
(106) of the Qur’an referred to as ‘al-Shita”’ ((Winter’) or ‘Qura sh 
which reads: “For the covenants (of security enjoyed) by 
Quraysh. Their covenants (covering) the journeys of the 4 


oD 


Who provides them with food against hunger and with secunity 
against fear”’. "y 

In addition to securing permission from the Byzantines to trade 
freely with the north (Syria), in order to ensure greater or total 
safety, Hashim had further gone on to conclude agreements as well 
and on a profit-sharing basis with the tribal chiefs living along the 
route. Likewise, it was his brothers ‘AbdShams and Naufal, who, 
according to some sources, had proceeded in emulation to con- 
clude similar agreements with the Sassanians and the Negus of 
Abyssinia and the Yaman. The movements of these caravans were 
of course timed to take place in synchronisation with the dynamics 
and pattern of activity of international trade then and while the 
Quraysh acted as guides and escorts for caravans from the South 
destined for markets such as “‘Ukaz and others further north, South- 
ern clans for example such as the Hadramaut and Kindah recipro- 
cated these services towards caravans headed for any ‘Siiq’ or fair in 
their territory, such as Rabiah and al-Shihr. Needless to add, this 
pattern of exchange of services was emulated wherever needed. To 
enable people to attend them, violence during that period was de- 
clared and widely accepted as taboo.** 
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544CE), the youngest and also the dearest to his father. As the latter 
was steeling himself to abide by his vow, fellow clansmen of the 
Quraysh discovered what he was about to do. Sensing in the words 
of the Prophet’s biographer Ibn Is’haq that, after this precedent 
“there will be no stopping men from coming to sacrifice their sons, 
and what will become of men then”, they decided along with his 
other sons, to prevent him from doing so, suggesting that he re- 
deem his vow with an expiatory sacrifice to be determined by a 
famous sooth-sayer, a female residing at Khaybar, to which he fi- 
nally agreed. 

Enquiring what the blood-wit was amongst the Quraysh, which 
then was ten camels, the Sooth-sayer advised them to cast lots upon 
returning home and to keep adding to the number of camels, until 
the lot fell in favour of the expiation instead of the human sacrifice. 
This they did with the result of the exercise coming out each time 
in favour of sacrificing the youth until the figure had reached a @ 
hundred camels. Then, the arrow fell in favour of offering the cam=> 
els. To reassure himself, “Abdal-Muttalib had the lots drawn thrice) 
more and each time, the arrow indicated acceptance of the expia= 
tion. So, he proceeded with the sacrifice, slaughtering a hundred 
camels instead for the poor and the needy and all to consume.” 

When ‘Abdillah was twenty-five years old, his father marre¢ 
him to Aminah, referred to by Ibn Is’haq as “the most excelleni 
woman among the Quraysh in birth and position at that time”. Sheu 
was the daughter of Wahb ibn “Abd Munif, “the leading man of | 
the Bani Zuhrah (of the Quraysh) in birth and honour”. This does 
not necessarily mean however that he was as affluent as his social 
status would suggest. “Abdillah was to pass away within a year 
amongst his maternal folks, the Bani “Udai ibn al-Najjar, near 
Yathrib, while on an errand there on behalf of his father to bring 
back dates. Hence, he was not destined to witness the invasion of 
Abrahah nor to see his son, who was born in Makkah on the twelfth 
night of Rabi al-Awwal, a Monday, some fifty-five days after the 
invasion according to some accounts, the Christian year of which is 
computed to have been 570CE. This child was named Muhammad 
(meaning “the Praised” or “the Laudable” One). 

Abrahah’s invasion, which has been referred to earlier in brief, 
is such a major and well-known landmark in pre-Islamic history 
and of such a stature, that, as mentioned by al-Azraqi amongst oth- 
ers, the Arabs used to date events, be they documents, loans or 
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refuse with great alarm and rush off in other directions with equal 
alacrity. It was at this stage that the event referred to in the Quranic 
‘Sirah’ (105), titled “the Elephant” took place. It reads: “Hast thou 
not seen how thy Lord dealt with the owners of the Elephant? Did 
He not bring their stratagem to naught, and send against them swarms 
of flying creatures, Which pelted them with stones of baked clay, 
and made them like green crops devoured (by cattle)”. Exegetists 
of the Qur’an explain that, these flights of birds resembling swal- 
lows and starlings, had come from the direction of the sea and that 
the stones they bore were the size of a grain of lentil or pea. The 
outcome of this, as mentioned in the above ‘Sirah’, was the retreat 
of the now terrified hosts towards the Yaman, their mission 
unaccomplished. 

In view of the above fact that the Prophet of Islam, Muhammad 
was an “Ummi’—(“Unlettered”’), it is truly amazing and won der— 
ful that he gave such immense importance to the acquisition f 
knowledge by all, demanding of his followers and without differs 
entiation between the sexes, to seek it “from the cradle to the grave™ 
even if it be found “upon the confines of China”. Hence, dum 
the era of his Apostolic mission, several women had come to Ie 


He would ask polytheist prisoners of war to ransom themselves by 
instructing a mere ten of his followers to read and write and placing® 
literacy and knowledge on a uniquely high pedestal, had even gone 
on to declare men of learning to be “the (true) heirs of Prophets 
and Apostles”. Since the era before the dawn of Islam is generally 
referred to by Arabs as the ‘Days of al-Jahiliyyah’ (‘Ignorance’) fora 
number of reasons, it is of interest to establish when the Arabic 
alphabet as it is known now, was introduced into the Hejaz and 
how widely the knowledge of reading and writing was common 
amongst the elite in Makkan society. It is of particular interest and 
relevance that Ibn al-Nadim in his ‘al-Fihrist’ (‘the List’ or “Cata- 
logue’) refers, on the authority of the historian of the Holy Cities, 
‘Umar ibn Shibbeh (d.262H/876) to the existence in the treasury 
of the “Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’miin of a commercial document on 
leather in the hand of ‘Abdal-Muttalib ibn Hashim, the style of 
which resembled “the hand of women”.** 
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which resembled “the hand of women”.** 
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this view are Suhaylah al-Jabbari and Ibrahim Jum‘ah, who assume 
that the script may have arrived in the Hejaz at the beginning of the 
sixth century (CE). 

If the theory that the Arabic script had arrived from al-Hirah is 
adopted, then as far as its transmission is concerned, those chroni- 
clers who agree with this contention such as al-Baladhuri state that, 
after the Hiran script had been developed in al-Anbar, three mem- 
bers of the Bolan, a clan of Taiyy, evolved and modified it further 
by using Syriac for purposes of measurement and comparison. It 
was then transmitted to the Hejaz via trade. It is related that Bishr 
ibn ‘Abdal-Malik al-Kindi (al-Sakini—a clan originating in 
Hadramaut), who had learnt it in al-Hirah, taught it to Sufyan ibn 
Umaiyyah ibn ‘Abd Shams and Abii Qays ibn ‘Abd Munaf ibn 
Zahrah ibn Kilab. 

Another version suggests that it was not to the above two but 
to Umaiyyah ibn Harb that he—Bishr—had taught the alphabet. In 
another account, al-Qurtubi mentions that Umaiyyah had acquired™ 
the script from ‘AbdAllah ibn Jad‘an, a native of al-Hirah, who had 
a house in Makkah. As for the above Bishr al-Kindi, he happened | 
to be the brother of the Akaydar, the ruler of Diimat al-Jandal, one 
of those seventy plus “Mulik” or “Kings” (in reality tribal chiefs 
and neutral arbiters) presented ee the noble clans of Kindah toa 
number of Arab tribes, in order to put an end to their perpeé 
internecine competition and feuding. A large number of an@ie 
chroniclers also support the view that the origins of the Arabic a 
phabet are derived from the spelling sounds of the names of 
brothers of the race of ‘Adnan, namely, “Abjad”, “Hawwaz 7 
“Hatti”, “Kalmiin”, “Sa‘fas” and “Qurisht”, to which, in the inter- 
ests of greater accuracy, two more names were added, each repre- 
senting three additional sounds. These two latter names were 
“Thakhadh” and “Dazagh”.** 
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(i) —Jabal al- Nur (Mounss 
tain of Light) on Eiima 
(the Mount of the Gave)ys 
where the Prophet 1ée=) 
ceived the first Quranics 
Revelation. It is some) 
634 metres high and 
was three miles north of © 
Makkah. 


: 


(ii) — Jabal al Rahmah 
(the Mountain of Mercy) 
at ‘Arafat on 9th Dhol 
Hijjah. 


(iii) — ‘‘Aqabat al-Bay“ahe 
on the outskirts of Makkah; 
where the Prophet received 
the “Bay‘ah’ (Pledge of Alle- 
giance) of 70 of the people of 
Yathnb in 619 C.E. to recog- 
nise his mission, obey him 
and offer their protection. 
This is marked by a ‘Musalla’ 
or Open-aired mosque. 
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“Al-Jami al-Kabir’”’ 
(the Great Cathedral 
Mosque) ot Sana 4, 
one of the world’s 
oldest cities along 
with Damascus 
Dating back to the 
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the message he was asked to spell out being: “Say, we believe in 
God and that which is revealed unto us and that which was re- 
vealed unto Ibrahim (Abraham) and Isma‘il (Ishmael) and Is’hag 
(Isaac) and Ya‘qiib (Jacob) and the tribes, and that which was re- 
vealed unto Miisa (Moses), ‘Isa (Jesus) and the Prophets from their 
Lord. We make no distinction between any of them and unto Him 
we have submitted.” (Ch 3;V84). To submit unreservedly to the 
will of God, the Creator, was the real meaning of the message of 
“Islam” which literally means “submission”, as already alluded to, 
and it was to remind man in the same measure of the equality and 
brotherhood of fellow-beings thus: “O mankind! Lo! We have cre- 
ated you male and female, and have made you nations and tribes 
that ye may know one another. Lo! the most honoured (noblest) 
amongst you in the sight of God is the most righteous of you in 
conduct. Lo! God is Knower, Aware”. (Ch 49;V13). 

Of Muhammad himself (“the Praised One” or the one “Wor- 
thy of Praise”), the Qur’an says: “And thou verily (standest) on am 
exalted standard of character’’. (Ch 68;V 4). Later, his wife ‘A’ishahy 
was to mention: “His nature was the Qur’an” ay 

The Prophet at times would refer to himself as “al-Mahi’ @the 
Effacer” with whom God effaces disbelief), “al-Hashir” (“the Sime 
moner”, by whose step forward mankind shall be summoned)y “ale 
‘Agib” (“the Last to follow” after whom no prophet shall besent)y) 
“Nabi al-Taubah” (“the Prophet of Repentance”) and “Nabijal= 
Rahmah” (“the Prophet of Mercy”) and there are over ano er 
hundred such epithets by which he is referred to or recalledy 


> 


wm 


To his followers, he is the realisation of several ancient prop: 
ecies in the Scriptures of the major religions that had preceded Islami 
advent, such as Judaism and Christianity, to name but only tworor 
the monotheistic faiths. For example, some of the Biblical and Gos) 
pel texts assumed by Muslim theologians to be connected with the 
subject on the bases of interpretation in the Old Testament are in: 
the book of Genesis, chapter XXI (v.13 and 18), in which God 
promises to make Ishmael “a great nation”, the book of 
Deuteronomy, chapter XVIII (v.18), where Moses “the Law Giver” 
is told: “I will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren 
(a reference to the Ishmaelites or Arabs), like unto thee, and will 
put My words (the Qur'an) in his mouth, and he shall speak unto 
them all that I shall command him”. The book of Isaiah, chapter 
XLII (v.1-13), reports “I have put my spirit upon him, he shall 
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(“the Comforter”) must have arisen due to an error made by later 
scribes in view of the phonetic closeness and the common route 
that these two terms are derived from in Greek. Not that this mat- 
ters much, for Muhammad is viewed by his followers as both, a 
“Comforter” and “Intercessor” for them in favour of mercy on the 
Day of Judgement, despite Islam’s dislike of this role in general 
between the individual and his relations with his Creator. The Gospel 
of John, chapter XVI (v.13) also emphasises that “when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth; for he shall 
not speak of himself but whatsoever he shall hear...”. Then there 
was also another Gospel, that of Barnabas, which mentions the 
Prophet Muhammad by name in the Arabic form and was read in 
the churches until 496 CE, when it was classified as apocryphal and 
declared “heretical” by the Pope Gelasius (d.496 CE). 
In distant India too, some of the ancient Scriptures of its peoples 
dating back to well over four thousand years bear such referenéesiuy 
For example, the ‘Sama Veda’ (11: 6,8) mentions that “Ahmad shally 
acquire religious law from his Lord. This religious law is full§of 
wisdom...” and the ‘Atharva Veda’ (in the first ‘Mantra’ or verse 
‘Sukt’ or ‘Section’ 127, ‘Kand’ or ‘Message’ 20), presages thevad=s 
vent of a “Parikshit” (‘Mantra’ 8) almost synonymous with) the: 
meaning of “Periklytos” (not “Paraklytos”) and with “Ahmad 
This ‘Mantra’ referred to above reads: “... Worthy of praise among 
all the peoples, will be eulogised and praised”. The “Pariksiit's: 
name has been given in some editions of the ‘Veda’ as “Mamah's 
again meaning “Splendid and Great” or “Worthy of Praise Some, 
scholars of late such as Dr. ‘Abdal-Haq Vidyarthi (authono 
‘Muhammad in World Scriptures’), Dr. Zahtir-ul-Haq (‘Prophet 
Muhammad in Hindu Scriptures’) and the Brahmin Professor Pun-_ 
dit Vaid Prakash in a work with a similar title, have gone to consid= 
erable lengths to establish the veracity of their theses. For example> 
the latter, using nine important parallels between the ‘Sirah’ (the 
life of the Prophet Muhammad) and the references in the ancient 
‘Vedas’ that presage and refer to the advent and events in the life of 
the last “Kalki Avtar”—(i.e. “a Guide and Prophet of the whole 
Universe”)—emphasises that they can apply to none other than the 
Prophet of Islam. 
Be that as it may, after the Prophetic mission of this Apostle, 

who was born as an orphan and brought up amidst the most trying 
of environments amongst an “unlettered” and “ignorant” people, 
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structure. The fire had been started by a flying spark from an in- 
cense burner held by a woman fumigating the Ka‘bah. This had set 
the “Kiswah’ alight and also damaged ‘the Black Stone’. The waters 
of the flood that followed had done the rest, calling for the whole 
structure to be pulled down and rebuilt. Yet, none dared to do so 
first, lest some calamity befall them. 

Then, led, by one of their nobles, al-Mughirah ibn Shu‘bah, 
the Makkans cautiously started their work by first bringing down 
the edifice, then excavating right down to the foundations of the 
Prophet Ibrahim and rebuilding on them anew as much as was 
possible. Stone for this purpose was brought from the vicinity, a 
labour, in which Muhammad, not yet charged with his Apostolic 
Mission, had participated alongside his fellow clansmen and Makkah’s 
other denizens. However, due to shortage of material and means, 
its width in the ‘Enclosure of Isma‘il’ was reduced by some six 
seven ells. It is said that it was because of this that the Prophet & 
had refrained from kissing these two Corners of the Ka‘bah in sak 
tation unlike the Corner with ‘the Black Stone’ and ‘al-Ruknale 
Yamani’ (‘the Corner facing the Yaman), as the former two wer es 
not the Edifice’s original Corners, like the latter ones. 

Some accounts mention that the clans of Makkah had divided 
themselves into four groups, each attending to the reconstruction” 
of a wall. When the rebuilding had reached the level for ‘the Black 
Stone’ to be placed in its appropriate Corner, a dispute arose be- 
tween the clans over which of the groups ought to have the honour 
of doing so and was on the verge of turning violent. In fact, such 
was the conflagration, that as per tradition, bowls of blood were 
produced, fingers dipped and oaths sworn, cementing mutual alli- 
ances and pledges to their particular cause unto death. Those taking 
the oath thus were called “the Blood-Lickers”. Then, an elder of 
the Quraysh, identified as Abi Umaiyyah ibn al-Mughirah of the 
clan of Makhziim suggested to them that the arbitration of the mat- 
ter be left to the first man to enter the Sanctuary even as they were 
gathered there. This was accepted by all as a way out of their im- 
passe. 

Then, it so happened that the first to enter ‘the Sanctuary’ was 
Muhammad, popularly known amongst them as “‘al-Amin” or “the 
Trustworthy One”, for the Makkans were given to depositing their 
valuables with him for safe-keeping at times of need, and had come 
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paonesty. Upon seeing him, they decided j 
hands and informed him of their decis the idol of Hubal too was re-installed where it had formerly been 
with their request, he placed ‘the Black Sto: and also provided with a ladder or stairs. The horns of the ram 


d the head of each of the four groups to take offered in sacrifice in place of Isma‘il by his father Ibrahim, were 
ttoa level Which would enable him to place it i also installed in display along with other omaments and the Ka‘bah 


this was accomplished to the satisfaction o! was dressed in pieces of Yamani cloth. The paintings mentioned 
continued until it was completed. above were destined to be erased along with the removal and de- 
struction of the idols in the Sanctuary, upon the peaceful conquest 
of Makkah by the Prophet # in 8H(630), though the Prophet, 
according to some accounts, is said to have covered those of Jesus 
amd Mary in protection when it was their turn.” 
The first ‘Khalifah’ to initiate the expansion of the ‘Haram’ in 
Chiwares as were saved, to Makkah, f Makkah was ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (d.23H/643), the second of the 


em for sale in its mart. There had bx ‘Orthodox’ or ‘the Rightly Guided’ Caliphs. An administrator of 
he vessel, whose name the sources 11 


*y bought its wood from the crew 
ts who had been on board, they dec 


outstanding genius and merit to whom many Islamic institutions 
SO, fis Services were eagerly sough owe their origins, ‘Umar was the first “Khalifah’ in Islamic history 
w structure with a flat roof onc e the v to surround the courtyard of ‘the Holy Sanctuary’ with a walliiit 
fells) that is, double their former he! was less than a ‘Qamah’, an average man’s height, with gaps/aty) 
Stone and fifteen rows of wood appropriate points for use as entrances.°' This was following a Visityy 
this and the “Mizab’ (the Wat by him to Makkah in 17H(638) from al-Madinah, the Capital then 
Swall overlooking the ‘Hijr’ or ' of the Islamic State, for the purpose of performing the “‘Umrah” or) 
Ould appear that the decision not t “the lesser Pilgrimage”. During his visit, he had observed how in= 
structure, Was most plausibly d adequate the area around the Ka‘bah had become for accommodat- 
ys phad formed a part of the old edit ing large numbers. Hence, before the construction of the wall, he 
NHowever, its (the ‘Hijr’s’) limits \ had ordered the acquisition and demolition of houses in the vicin= 
Seer Wooden stairs, leadin: ity, not returning to “the City of the Prophet” until the work had 
installed by ‘the Syrian Corne: been initiated under his very sight and supervision, even though 
Semieiiiabove ‘the Black Sto: the visit itself was brief. The ‘Khalifah’ also availed of the opportu= 
nity of his presence in Makkah to mark the limits of the area to be 


id)been at ground level. Th: Fl a a 1c*a 
MMeEiiwo rows of three « deemed as ‘Haram’ or ‘inviolable’. For the purposes of this demar- 


cation, he was to utilise the services of four Makkans known for 
their knowledge in such matters, namely, Makhramah ibn Naufal 
(d.54H/674), al-Azhar ibn ‘Auf, Huwaytib ibn ‘Abdal-“Uzza 
(d.54H/674) and Sa‘id ibn Yarbi*. 
pI Beet porryed using th Again, during this ‘Umrah, when people who were settled along 
=a the route between Makkah and al-Madinah in order to provide 
provisions and most importantly, water to Pilgrims, travelers and 
merchants, sought his permission to build shelters and premises for 
resting at relevant locations, he realised the great significance of this 
request and immediately assented, observing that: ““Wayfarers held 
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as ordered by ‘Umar were already being found inadequate come 
the Caliphate of “Uthman. Hence, with riches flowing in from all 
fronts thanks to the success of Islamic arms, ‘Uthman decided to 
purchase a number of properties adjacent to the Makkan ‘Haram’ 
and after demolishing them, had the area incorporated into ‘the 
Sanctuary’. In addition, he also renovated the demarcation work 
implemented under the orders of his predecessor, the Caliph “Umar. 


B: Al-Madinah (The Prophet’s City) and Mosque 


The Chronicler “Umar ibn Shibbeh in his “History of al-Madinah’ 
reports on the strength of a ‘Tradition’ of the Prophet # and other 
accounts that al-Madinah was known by several other names too: 
Taibah, Tabah, al-Taiyyibah, al-Miskinah, al-‘Adhra’, al-Jabirah or 
al-Jabar, al-Majbirah, al-Muhabbabah, al-Mahbabah, al-Mahbirah, 
Yandad and Yathnib. 

Upon migrating from his beloved Makkah under duress, se- 
cretly, the Prophet had arrived in Yathnib, later to be named 
“Madinat al-Nabi” (“the City of the Prophet””)—on Monday, the® 
twelfth of Rabi* al-Awwal, his fifty-third birthday and the thir 
teenth year of his Apostolic Mission as already stated earlier. aa 

After staying in the district of Quba’ among the Bani ‘Amr ib 
‘Auf till Friday, he let loose his she-camel, Qusai (“She with they 
Clipped Ear”), to wander until she finally came to the home of the” 
Bani Malik ibn al-Najjar and knelt at a place used for drying dates) 
which belonged to two orphans, Sahl and Suhayl, the sons of “Amr 
Upon this, the Prophet 4% exclaiming, “This, God Willing, is the” 
place of alightment” and uttering the prayer: “Our Lord, Make our @ 
alightment and stay here a blessed one, for indeed, Thou Art the 
best of those who decree a welcome settlement”, decided that this 
was the appropriate location for his quarters and his mosque. There- 
upon, the land was purchased from the guardian of the two orphans 
Mu‘adh ibn ‘Afra’ al-Hanthi, after all offers of a gift had been re- 
fused. The agreed upon price of ten Dinars was paid by Abii Bakr 
al-Siddiq. Work on the construction then started in earnest, with 
the Prophet $& also participating actively throughout this phase; the 
work took from that Rabi‘ al-Awwal (the third lunar month), ull 
the second month of Safar of the following year to complete.” 

For the construction, the Prophet #& had marked out the site to 
be used with the tip of a spear he had inherited from his father and 
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(Jerusalem) for this purpose. This switch was brought about by the 
revelation to the Prophet #% of the Qur’anic Verse: “We have seen 
the turning of thy face to heaven (for guidance, O Muhammad), 
And now verily We shall make thee turn (in Prayer) toward a 
‘Qiblah’ which is dear to thee. So turn thy face toward the Invio- 
lable Place of Worship, and ye (O Muslims), wheresoever ye may 
be, turn your faces (when you Pray) toward it. Lo! those who have 
received the Scripture know that (this Revelation) is the Truth 
from their Lord. And Allah is not unaware of what they do”. (Ch. 
2; V144).°’ 

After the arrival of the Prophet #% in al-Madinah, Islam began 
to expand so rapidly, that, come the end of the Khaybar campaign 
against the constantly inimical Jewish tribes fortified in their castles 
during 7H(628), the Mosque built there by him and his ‘Compan- 
ions’ and catering to multipurpose utility, was seriously calling for 
an expansion. Not only was the Prophet’s Mosque in al-Madinaha 
place for offering the ‘Furiid’ or ‘Obligatory Prayers’ at the five 
appointed hours and other congregational ones such as at times Of 
communal feasting and of crises, but also a consultative assemblyya 
reception hall for holding affairs of official and social import such 
as: receiving delegations and conducting negotiations, as well asia 
place for lecturing and instruction. In addition, apart from provid=" 
ing shelter to the poor, the needy and the way-farer, it was also 
housing the Prophet’s residential quarters. In other words, it wasia 
multi-functional institution in keeping with the nature of the large = 
variety of facets covered by Islam’s comprehensive teachings. 5 

Hence, ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, the Prophet’s dear ‘Sahabr (Gom= 
panion’), twice son-in-law and later on, his third ‘Khalifah” (Gas 
liph’ or ‘Successor’), who was known for his wealth and legendary 
charity and generosity, purchased with the Prophet’s permission, 
some adjacent land from one of the ‘Ansar’. The latter term means 
‘Helpers’ and was used in reference to the residents of al-Madinahi 
in recognition of the aid they had extended to the Prophet and this 

acquisition was in order to enable the Mosque’s area to be doubled. 
After the expansion during the seventh year of the Hijrah, the 
Mosque’s area had become the equivalent of 2,475 square metres. 

The Mosque was also provided with a wooden ‘Minbar’ or 
pulpit in response to the Prophet’s and the Community’s needs. It 
was then fashioned out of Tamarisk wood by a Christian convert to 
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a Islam, a carpenter called Tamim al-Dari and is described 
been about two ells high and the seating surface, a square 
ell in length and likewise in width. Provided with a ba 
mising some two hand spans high and arm rests of about a 
it also had two steps, the tread and riser of which were 
each. [his wooden Minbar’, based on a similar object s 
j Craftsman in) Syria, was then in replacement of a platfon 
Prior to this, the Prophet 3 had used a tree trunk i 
The features of this Mosque were later to becom« 
for all other mosques to follow and though naturally p: 
first, they evolved in sophistication, as may be expec 

in answer to the rise and modification in needs. 
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Aba Bakr s successor, the second Caliph, “Umar ib: 
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(on Pnidays and during the holy month of Ramadan was int 
May even institutionalised, for there are Traditions, that th 


Mates back to the Prophet's era. Certainly, his love of per 
commendation for its use, hardly needs to be emphasis 
The Caliphate of Uthman ibn “Affan (d.35H/655C| 
has already been referred to earlier in connection with 

"sion of the Holy Sanctuary in Makkah, was a period of gi 

jon for the frontiers of Islam and his many achievements 
Were also to encompass the extension of the Great Mosq 


Madinah along with the Makkan ‘Haram’. In the case of th 
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Prophet’s Mosque, so that, when the work was finished about a 
year later, according to the great historian and exegetist al-Tabari, 
the Mosque, while retaining its six doors, appeared almost to be a 
square, about 160 ells long and 150 ells wide. Al-Samhiidi (d.911H/ 
1505), another reliable source on the history of al-Madinah, men- 
tions on the other hand that the width was 130 ells. “Uthman’s 
expansion was primarily towards the north and according to Ibn al- 
Najjar (d.643H/1245), he had added 50 ells in that direction. In 
this construction and expansion, stone was transported from long 
distances and appropriately cut and chiseled for use as needed. The 
pillars too, now supporting a ceiling of teak, were of stone injected 
with lead and iron in order to add to their strength and durability 
and were crowned in pairs by arches, undoubtedly another new 
architectural feature.” 

The Capital of the Islamic State was transferred in response)to 
political and strategic needs during the caliphate of “Ali ibm @Abi 
Talib (d. 40H/660) from al-Madinah to al-Kifah. When the epoch 
referred to in history as the era of the “Rashidiin’ (the “Well or 
‘Rightly-Guided’ Caliphs), formally came to an end in 41H(661) 
with the abdication of all claims to this office by “Ali’s elder son) al= 
Hasan (d.49H/669) in favour of Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan of the 
clan of Umaiyyah, it also heralded the dawn of what history 
recognises as the Umaiyyad State. This dynasty was to control’ the 
destinies of Islam for some nine decades, till 132H(750), presiding 
in the process over an empire larger than Alexander’s—the largest 
the ancient world was to know. 

Sad to say however, during this era, the sanctity of both the 
Holy Cities, al-Madinah and Makkah, was to be subjected to viola= 
tion and desecration of the worst order in protection of dynastic 
interests by the Umaiyyad forces, in keeping with the might and 
affluence of this house. Yet, not withstanding its unpopularity 
amongst the citizens of Makkah and al-Madinah, considerable ben= 
efits were to accrue to these two Holy Cities and the Mosques 
therein from time to time. 
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The Islamic Empire from the Era of the Orthodox Caliph 
end of the Umaiyyad State (41H/661 — 132H/750) — (Cust 
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[he Cathedral Mosque (Jami‘) of al-Qayruwan in Tunisia — a rare combination of 
implicity and grandeur. Built by “Uqbah ibn Nafi’ during 105 H (723/4) under 
> orders of the Umaiyyad Caliph Hisham ibn “Abdal-Malik, it was to remain a 
great centre of learning for centuries and an outstanding and lasting monument 
to that dynasty, witnessing some early refurbishments and expansion under the 
SAS \chlabids and then, the Hafsids. 
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great: Omar ibn al-Khattab had been induced to acknowledge, once 
actually going to the point of exclaiming in wonder: “Woe unto 
you! Ihave seldom debated an issue with you with the intent of 
faulting you, when you have not left me wondering whether | 
ought to approve or interdict!” 

Mme to his nature, Yazid I, in response to the call of his fellow 
clansmen, swiftly mobilised an army and dispatched it under the 
command of Muslim ibn “Ugbah al-Murm, with Husayn ibn Numayr 
3) < over MeReNOF afairs of the Isla al-Sakumi—(the Sakun being a noted clan from Hadramaut)—as 


e : : his deputy. Their instructions were to call upon the people of al- 
m of al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talil Bey ; Bae Ps pent 


NY: é Madinah to surrender and to obedience thnice and failing this, to 
Tibn Abi Sufyan in 41H (661) « >ma Re 
ae Pai fell ie ) and the mai fight them. Further orders were: “If you prevail, then deem al 
ae, co a i ; a — Madinah violable for three days and whatever is found there in the 
eentyan Ss gu ernatorial pOY guise of wealth, animals, weapons and grain shall be for the sol 
i is attributed to have once said tha 


diery ~ Armed with these instructions, the Umaiyyad force, after 
laying siege to al-Madinah for long enough to draw out the d 
fenders into a bloody, pitched battle and defeating them, subjecte: 
the Gity of the Prophet to the worst depredations imaginable. Of 
these, historians of calibre such as “Ali al-Mada ini (d.225H/84 
report that, amidst the plunder and rapine, such were the violations 
that it was said, a thousand women became pregnant without hus- 
bands, and God knows best!” 

Maushim ibn Uqbah died on the way to Makkah and as per 
Wazid I's orders, the command devolved onto Husayn ibn Numayr, 
who now laid siege to Makkah. The ‘Holy Sanctuary’ where 
AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr had established his command post 
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an¢ (along with “AbdAllah ibn Sa’ doubted reference to the hides used in this engine of war, was des 

queror of ‘Ifriqiyyah’, was otic: tined to acquire fame in history because of a verse: “How see you 

this episode, members of the;work of Umm Farwah’ as it takes them between ‘al-Safa’ and 
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damaged'so severely, that, according to the historian al-Tabari, “even 
ifasbird were to perch on it, the masonry (stones) would cot 
reeling down.” 

However, the hitherto two months long siege was suddenly to 
be brought to an end by the unexpected death of Yazid I, followed 
Within forty days by that of his son and heir, Mu‘awiyah II and a 


Of Rabi al-Awwal 64H(683), the Ka‘bah itself caught fire and w 
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neighbouring property.”° It had come then to measure around 3,600 
square ells. 

The way AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr approached and handled this 
issue, was also to establish for future generations, several juridically 
clear, well reviewed, valid, and generally approved precedents to 
be followed in cases of similar need. To cite an ex: maple >, while this 
work Was going on, upon the advice of “AbdAllah ibn al-‘Abbis, he 
had wood placed around the Ka‘bah and covered with cloth, so 
that the people may continue performing the “Tawaf (Circumam- 
bulation) uninterrupted and pray from bey ond it. This practice has 
been observed since in like circumstances. 

For the reconstruction, stone was brought from ancient quar 
ties used by the Quraysh in earlier times and “Qassah’, a type of 
gypsum for which the Yaman was famed then, was specially im- 
ported for the purpose. Volunteers and Abyssinians from Makkah’s 
Vicinity engaged for the Project, finally managed to level down the 
Ka‘bah’s structure with the “Khalifah’ himself leading the demoli- 
tion work in order to discourage the superstitious from staying away 
and then going on to participate in other phases of reconstruction 
as well. Dhis day and date were to coincide with Saturday, 
fifteenth of Jamad al-Thani 64H (684). 

When the Ka bah’s original foundations were struck and found 
to run into the Enclosure of Isma‘il’ by some six ells and a hand- 
Span, the Khalifah’ invited about fifty notables of the ‘Ummah’ 
(the Gommiunity) to bear witness, before starting the re-construc 
tion, Phe framework for the two doors facing opposite directions 
at ground level was also catered for, but this time with two leaves 
for each of them instead of the previous one, and with a height of 
eleven ells) In addition, the “Mizab’ (roof drain or gutter) was in- 
Stalled to overlook the “Enclosure of Isma‘il’ and a wooden stair- 
Way, leading from the Syrian Corner’ to the roof of the Ka‘bah, 
Was/also built. The height of the Ka‘bah before it was pulled down 
had) been eighteen ells. Now, with the incorporation of the “Hij1 
Of Isma i! in this reconstruction on the foundations of the Prophet 
Tbrahim, when the structure had reached that height, it began to 
appear broader and less high”. Thereupon, exclaiming, “Before 
the Quraysh, it (the Ka bah) was nine ells high and they had added 
another mine ells to it. So, I too will increase its height by nine 

more ells, AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr, who had raised the walls with 


the 
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Wenty-seven ells. Three columns v forceful and unscrupulous al-Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, to directly lay siege 
port the structure and the ceili! to Makkah. He was challenged upon arrival in Makkah’s vicinity 
Mmarble found in the Yaman ca by AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr’s force on the Plain of ‘Arafat and though 
White» but with traces of shading. « a bloody engagement took place, it proved to be indecisive for 
Bae ’ either side. During that year’s Hajj, “AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr and 
le ctracture from wi those loyal to him could not complete the essential ritual of the 
Brfume and draped with “Qutb Miaguf or ‘Standing’ at ‘Arafat on 9th Dhi’l-Hijjah, because of ! 
eiteourse, GI Stone’. v Fayyay icontrol there, while the latter, who had been appointed the 
Mean aleNadwah’s’ preci Amur of the Hajj that year by his master, “Abdal-Malik, could not 


enter Makkah with his followers to circulambulate around ‘the 
House in) Pawaf and perform the ‘Sa‘l’ between the hillocks of 
‘al-Sata and al-Marwah , as ‘AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr was firmly u 
possession of the City.” 
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Same time were under constant bombardment with mangonels 
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mately forced to fortify themselves in the ‘Haram’, just as they had 
done earlier, when laid siege to by the forces of Yazid |. T| 
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forceful and unscrupulous al-Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, to directly lay siege 
to Makkah. He was challenged upon arrival in Makkah’s vicinity 
by AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr’s force on the Plain of ‘Arafat and though 
a bloody engagement took place, it proved to be indecisive for 
either side, During that year’s Hajj, “AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr and 
those loyal to him could not complete the essential ritual of the 
Wugut or Standing’ at “Arafat on 9th Dhi’l-Hijjah, because of al 
Hayjaj’s control there, while the latter, who had been appointed the 
“Amir of the Hajj that year by his master, “Abdal-Malik, could not 
enter Makkah with his followers to circulambulate around ‘the 
Housesin) Pawat and perform the ‘Sa‘i’ between the hillocks of 
‘al-Sata and al-Marwah , as “AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr was firmly in 
possession of the City.” 

However, as the siege dragged on, the defenders, who at tl 
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Saime time were under constant bombardment with mangonels, 


began to/run short of provisions and thus in numbers, until ulti- 
mately forced to fortify themselves in the ‘Haram’, just as they had 
done earlier, when laid siege to by the forces of Yazid | 
upon, seizing advantage of the ground now accessible to him, al 
Hajjay had catapults mounted on the heights of Mount Abii Qubays 
and) maphtha and stone were showered onto the besieged merci 
léssly) his, apart from wreaking general havoc in the ‘Haram’, 
again severely damaged the structure of ‘the House’. The siege was 
finally tovend after a little over five and a half months, with the 
martyrdom of the brave “Khalifah’ and with it, the authority ove 
the dominions of Islam was once again to revert more or less in full 
to the House of Bani Umaiyyah.* 

Inscomparison with some of his predecessors and many of his 
successors, Abdal-Malik ibn Marwan’s lengthy reign of two full 
decades was blessed with a large range of reforms and innovations 
Covering a wide spectrum of fields. For example, the dotting of 
Certaim similar looking Arabic letters in order to distinguish them 

better from each other and thus protect them from muspronuncia 
tion) particularly where the reading of the Holy Qur'an was con 
Cemedswas one. Lhe re-organisation of the administration, the 
junsdiction of officials, the “Barid’ or the official postal system, the 
Islamisation of the currency and the successful introduction of Ara 
bie for the purposes of the maintenance of all official record 
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Al>Walid I (r.86H/705 till 96H/715), whose reign is unique 
amongst the Umaiyyads in several aspects, is also renowned for its 
Stability, general security, reforms, construction of monuments, as 
Wellas conquests. Where the Makkan ‘Haram’ was concerned, he 
Ordered for the work undertaken upon his late father’s orders to be 
re-executed and embellished to his own high standards of satisfac 
tion, though the edifice of the Ka‘bah, as far as its size went, was left 
untouched. 

Apart from ensuring that the Hajj routes and other roads and 
the facilities and services available along them, such as wells for 
Water, were repaired, he improved and ensured safety on all high 
Ways, particularly so the Hajj routes. The ‘Haram’ was provided by 
him with columns of marble, crowned atop with arches and sup 
porting a ceiling of ornately decorated teak. The inner walls and 
Surface of the Haram’ were also covered with marble, while the 
upper portions of the facades of the arches and niches were deco 
fated with mosaic for the first time in the Mosque’s history. He also 
had the tops of the columns embellished with copper chased with 

gold) while the Kabah’s door and the ‘Mizab’ (the drainpipe o1 
gutter) were covered with gold sheet. The Mosque was also pro 
vided with crenellations, apertures and windows.* 

In/addition and as shall be seen, he had the Prophet’s Mosque 
in/al-Madinah extended and reconstructed, along with a very large 
number of other improvements in the City under his cousin ‘Umar 
ibn’ Abdal— Aziz, who then happened to be his governor there 


B: Al-Madinah 
The City of the blessed Prophet # had been something of a so 


ore 
point with the Sufyanid branch of the Bani Umaiyyah ever since 
Wazid)Pibn Mu awiyah had been publicly reviled and proclaimed 
deposed by the people of al-Madinah. This was after they had sent 
a delegation to Damascus to meet him following the Hajj of 62H 
(632)) 1m order to determine his suitability as a candidate for th 
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Jeadership of the Muslim “Ummah’ (Community) and whether to 
prociaim their fealty to him or not. Thereafter, the siege and expul 
sion of Umiatyyad families from al-Madinah had led amongst other 
Causes to the battle of Harrah and the subjection of that City to 
three full days of rapine and plunder during 63H (683CE) as re 


ferred to earlier. 
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: © House of Marwan (also a branch of the B plan envisaged the demolition of the former structure along with 
power and the appointment of the pious ‘Umar the houses of the Prophet’s wives and the incorporation of their 
bn N an as Governor of al-Madinah. ‘Uma; area ito the Mosque to be reconstructed, which, upon implemen 
Of the second “Rightly Guided’ Caliph, ‘Uma tation, would make it a square, some two hundred ells long and as 
descent from his mother, Layla bint (daug many ells pyde- However, there 1S enough evidence in the vs Ste, 
) Umar. Although born in Egypt in (61H of al-Madiinah S great chronicler al-Samhidi (4.911H/1505) to 
tupin the pious atmosphere of al-M prove that it did not turn out to be strictly so! An enclosure to the 
d : re Of al-iViad ‘ 4 

infl > ae south=west of the Mosque was also bought and annexed in order to 

Hewniuences Of the court at Damascus. H ble the ‘Mihrab’ for leadi Map ve ve et: , 
ae pious spirit Bent upon ati enable the inrab tor leading the Prayers to be pushed back, south 


wards. 

Work on this project started in 88H (707) and thanks to the 
keenness of “Umar ibn “Abdal-‘Aziz, the basic phase had already 
been implemented in advance of the arrival of the skilled architects, 
artisans and workers, that al-Walid I had undertaken to send trom 
Damascus. It is said that he had even sought the assistance of the 


ce sion, al- Walid I ibn “Abdal-Malik h 


+ 


of his first cousin cum brother-in-law, ‘\ Byzantine Emperor in this regard and the latter had responded by 


Mcerming the general repair and improve! Sending him craftsmen and materials such as fine tiles, mosaic pieces, 
chains for lamps and gold for ornamentation.*? The new walls were 
built On a solid foundation of stone on rock, with the structure 
above the surface constructed with cut and chiseled stone dressed 


scts of social, communal and religious li in) plaster. Lhis was later on to be covered with marble, or deco 
ig these proposed improvement Tated with mosaics. The columns too were of stone and reinforced 
ied to his cousin by the by, that h: With lead and iron to add to their strength and durability. The ceil 
lin the proximity of the Prophet's Mos ing was of teakwood, decorated with gold. The western wall was 
fthose in there and for general comn built of a thickness a little less than two ells, while the eastern wall 
beestion, Umar had done so prom Was stouter and about two ells and four finger-breadths. This was so 
idecided to perform the Hajj in 91! because, it lay on the fringes of the course of flow of the floodwa 
finah, he was pleasantly surprised, as w: ter) hence when it would rain heavily, the structures along it had 
the fountain built and functionin Consequently tended to suffer.*° A novel concept to which the 
ting thought of his was providi Mosque was introduced was the minaret and one was provided for 
mgithe Prophets Mosque, just as h« €ach of the four comers. These then were square in dimension and 
r the level of his pleasure, he : about fitty-tive ells high, except for one, which was fifty-three ells 
ittendants to maintain it and to Invfact, the pronouncement of the ‘Call to Prayer’, the ‘Adhan’, 
nd its neighbourhood would « Was encouraged to be made from an elevated position in order for 
the future.** its words to carry as far as possible since the Prophet's era and Bilal 
iz S Suggestion, al-Walid | in al- Madinah would summon the people to Prayers from the roof 
tophet’s Mosque along the line: Of the highest house near the Prophet’s Mosque. Then, upon the 
8, with the additional directi conquest of Makkah, he had proclaimed the first “Call” from the 
ight to be supervised by him. T] Toof of the Ka bah upon the Prophet’s instructions.’ According to 
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Messed repairs, extensions and reconstruction during the Umaiyyad 
€rayare the Jami of al-Kifah and that of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As in al 
Fustat, Eeypt, besides some other such monuments of public utility 
and religious import. 

The Prophet's Mosque’ in al-Madinah, Islam’s first full-fledged 
Jami {had of course been generally adopted thenceforth to serve 
as a model in terms of role and features for all mosques to follow 
Some reference has also been made to how that Mosque’s features 
had developed and evolved in answer to the practical requirements 
Of the moving sands of time and the occasion. In example may be 
Cited the case of the evolution of the dais or platform of compacted 
mud that the Prophet # had used to rest on, as well as to be seen 
and heard better by the ever growing congregation when address 
ing them, and how this had evolved within his own lifetime to be 
teplaced bya Minbar’ (Pulpit?) of tamarisk. Then, according to 
the Pabagat of Ibn Sa‘d, while popular appeal to the Prophet also 
had a role in its installation, public clamour, a couple of decades 
later, was again to play its role in preventing Mu‘awiyah | from 
Temoving and transporting the ‘Minbar’ to Damascus, helped on 
this occasion by an eclipse and strong winds on the day the attempt 
Was made to remove it from its station in the Prophet’s Mosque 
Onithis\occasion, the Minbar’, in order to placate imitated public 
Opinion, was raised by six steps from the former two and dressed in 
~Qubi —a fine white Egyptian material, by Mu‘awiyah’s Gover 
nor, Marwan Ibn al-Hakam.™ So, with the passage of time, th 


ie 


Umaiyyad era too witnessed the evolution, if not, the introduction 
Of anumber of novel features or architectural concepts in the con 
Sttuction Of mosques. For example, the very early mosques had 
Neither the Mihrab’ (the niche) in the direction of the ‘Qiblah’ for 
the) Imam leading the Prayers, nor the high ‘Minbar’ requiring 
Steps to climb onto it. They also neither had the ‘Maqsirah’ 
compartment forthe Khalifah’ or the ‘Wali’ or Governor for rea 
SOns/Omsecurity), nor the “Minarah’ or minaret to announce the 
Call to Prayers from its top. 

Insfact, Maslamah ibn Mukhallad (1H/622—62H/682) is cred- 
ited) with providing the Cathedral Mosque or ‘Jami’ of ‘Amr ibn 
al-As during 53H (673) with the very first minaret in Islam. It was 
themreferred to asa Sauma ah”. This was upon the instructions of 
Miurawiyah Libn Abi Sufyan. However, al-Baladhuri credits Ziyad 


the 
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H/622-53H1/673) with building the first ‘Mi: 


al ng ide a mosque i GMSHI (665-66) in al-Basrah. whe, to the Prophet Da’ad (King David) in ‘Sarah’ 34—‘Saba” (Verse 
aeenibisealso was Banine the reign of his na 13) and eae tie sense of a palace in Stirah’—‘Sad’ (Verse 21) 

‘ jwiyah Tl) Umayyad minarets were square tower . The “Magsirah’ ( compartment ) of course had come into be- 
emeeriodiiced! were soon to Meesdlin thei ing for Beans of security following the unsuccessful attempts of 
isin'the dominions of Islam. The “Jami” of the Khanijites ya.group Of dissenters against the mainstream of Islam, 

firs MEME hich pulpit was to make i on the lives of Ali ibn Abi Talib, Amr ibn al-‘As and Mu‘awiyah 

x = ibn Abi Sufyan. The latter had luckily survived the assault with a 
ry ough during an earlier era and with: AS mere wound in the buttock, while ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (574-43H 

ee ” ee ibn os : 664), the then Governor of Egypt, was also to succeed in escaping 
One and rather strictly percei 


harm, as the assassin, who did not know him, was mistakenly to 
Strike down another worshipper resembling him in the dull light of 
the early morning. The fate of the first of the trio on the list of the 
. Khanmpite assassins, the fourth of the “Rightly Guided’ Caliphs, “Ali 
aay pas) to “=a” soon enoug h ibm Abi Palib, has already been referred to. Al-Baladhuri on the 
; other hand suggests that it was Ziyad ibn Abihi who was the first in 
Islamic history to introduce the “Magsirah’ in a mosque, that of al- 
Basrah. Umar ibn Shibbeh on the other hand actually includes an 
account in his history crediting “Uthman ibn ‘Affan with the intro- 
duction of this novelty into a mosque—that is, in ‘al-Masjid al- 
en) Minbar’, sending along carpente! Nabawi' in al-Madinah—upon assuming the Caliphal office. It was 
‘bd Allah had successfully raided the N at first built in brick. “Umar ibn “Abdal-‘Aziz is then said to have 
installed one in teak. The great father of social history and Islamic 
histoniography of Hadrami origin, “Abdal-Rahman Ibn Khaldiin 
ry < considered that the “Maqsirah’ also served to distinguish the rule 
earlier in 27H 647/48) he had s from his subjects and that it had become a common feature during 
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The ‘Abbasid and the Fatimid 


The Mosque of Abi 

Dalf, built around 

eRe ros 246/7 H (860/61) 

sr ed ib. 5 ' ine near Samarra. With 

‘j “ Bx sf Svar SS ae its cylindrical Min- 

y Dip Ga aret and vast court- 
yard so character- 

istically ‘Abbasid, 

betraying _— strong 

streaks of Babylo- 

nian (Ziggurat) in- 

fluence, it remains 

a strong reminder 

of the  architec- 

ture and majestic 

achievements of that 

period. Samarra’s 

real name was 

“Sarr Man Ra’a” 

(“Happy is he who 

beholds it’). It 

was cynically nick- 

named “Sa’a Man 

Ra’a”, meaning the 

opposite and com- 

monly pronounced 

‘Samarra’. This 

“Jami” is one of 

the very few grand 
monuments of that 
early “Abbasid era 
to have survived 
the earthquakes and 
other depredations 
suffered by that 
region since that 
period. Its builder 
al-Qasim ibn ‘Isa 


iar, Abi Dalf (d. 227 H 
/ $42) whotwas known for his bravery and generosity, had served as a military com- 
mander under t e Caliphs al-Ma’miin and al-Mu‘tasim and was also a recognised 
he oe juring scholar and auth t of works on military and political topics. 
ram ased On descriptions ¢ ’ i 
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and Hadith tor each of the groups. Indeed 


Ma The colonnades of the Mosque 

ch imstitutions seen by the Andalusion U1 E 
Pteeehdad alone, in 580H(1 of Quitman)? CaPil 

Bad €25 of the Caliphate in Spain and a 


Hulagu’s destruction of that City and its ru reat CenERleaming fom 
In fact, impressed by such achievements, | mid-4th cH (10th ¢ C-E.). It was 
_ herself was to establish two such col to be overtaken by Ishbiliyah 
Gach providing similar faciliti (Seville) a century later in 
students. wealthjamportance and intellectual activity. According to the scholar [bn Hazm (d. 
peordoba then boasted of one of the greatest universities and libraries 


bys) poetry, literature, proverbs and biographical information etc. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The ‘Abbasid and the Fatimid Eras 
@! 39H1/750-656H/ 1258) 


A: Makkah 
ra book of this nature to gO into the finer details of the 


It is not fo 2 : 

political events that led to the fall of the Bani Umaiyyah and the rise 
of the Bani ‘Abbas to power. The reasons for their eclipse are tak 
too complex to be done justice to in any measure here. The former's 
defeat, followed by the murder of Marwan II (r.1 27H/744 tll 132H 
750), nicknamed 4] -Himar” (“the Wild Ass”) for his tireless en 
ergy, was to signal the establishment of ‘Abbasid rule, though not 
without hiccups; for the ‘Alids, who felt themselves cheated by 
their ‘Abbasid cousins, managed to sustain a serous challenge to 
the laters’ authority for quite some time to come. Then of course, 
there was the scion of the Bani Umaiyyah, ‘Abdal-Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiyah ibn Hisham, better remembered as “Saqr Quraysh” (“the 
Falcon of the Quraysh’’) and also as “‘al-Dakhil” (“the Entrant” as 
opposed to conqueror), who managed to get away from the massa- 
cres perpetrated by the supporters of the ‘Abbasids, to found a m\ al 
dynasty in Spain that was to stake claims to the Caliphal office and. 
find adherents in the western world of Islam, leaving behind a rich 
legacy, that was to burn bnght independently for eight centunes, 
with Qurtubah (Cordoba) as a recognised centre of splendour, 
civilisation and learning and boasting of hospitals, schools and a 
university and library that contained no less than 400,U' 10 books, 
and yet it was its destiny to be overtaken in many of these attain 
mapents by Ishbiliyah (Seville), another Andalusian centre, by the 
sixth century Hijri (12th cCE). 

Nin his “Akhbar Makkah’, al-Azraqji, states that “after al-Walid 


arried out any construcnon work in 


far‘ anything to it, until the ‘Abbasid Abu 
Me Aliah al-Mansar (r.136H/754 till 158H/775) became 


it Was the double of what it had been formerly”. Al-Azraqi also 


: me 3 ie ‘ 
aaons that “he—(al-Manstr)—had ordered its construction and 
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moperties into the Mosque’s area and its { 
Sector facing Syria. “No additions” we: 


a ‘ , 
(the Assembly House’) was incorporat 


apaIS |: 


sction of the Dar’ (house of) Shaybah ib: 


and a minaret too was built there. 
con traction work was then linked up wit! 
en undertaken by the Umatyyad al-\ 
Of the Haram’, where an arch was 

ch, located by the ‘Dar Bani Shaybah’ and 

Was specifically decorated with mosaic inlay, 
of the Mosque. The walls of the expand 
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perform the Hajj and was buried near Makkah. This was towards 
the end of 158H (775) By then, he had ruled for some twenty- 
two lunar years and greatly strengthened the hold of his dynasty 
over the lands of Islam barring the extreme western fringes, where 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dakhil had established Umaiyyad sway in the 
Iberian peninsula as stated earlier. 

His successor, Abu “AbdAllah Muhammad al-Mahdi, proved 
to be a more clement ruler. In addition to following a policy of 
general appeasement, particularly towards the “Alids, he took great 
personal interest in the affairs of the two Holy Sanctuaries, sparing 
neither expense nor effort on their expansion, improvement and 
beautification. 

According to the historian of Makkah, al-Azraqi, the Caliph 
al-Mahdi had performed the Hajj in the year 160H (777) and then 
again in 164H (781), while al-Fakihi suggests 161H (778) for his 
first Pilgrimage and 166H (783) for his second visit.” On the other 
hand, the great historian for the period, al-Tabari states with refer- 
nce to the latter one that, although al-Mahdi had set off for the 
Hajj during 164H (781), he was to return from his camp at al- 
‘Agabah due to poor logistical planning, shortage of water and a 
tussle with fever.” Al-Tabari, Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Kathir also men- 
tion that the charity al-Mahdi distributed during his first Hajj 

amounted to some thirty million dirhams (silver) and half a mil- 
lion Dinars (gold), in addition to a hundred and fifty thousand 
dresses.» While departing for this Pilgrimage, he had taken with 
him his younger son, Harun al-Rashid, leaving behind his elder son, 
Musa al-Hadi in Baghdad to act in his stead. It is said that, whilst in 
Makkah, he was even to have ice sent to him by his Govermor in al- 
Basrah, the first Caliph ever to have received ice there so. 

Im Keeping with his policies of clemency and appeasement, al- 
Mahdi made sure that the chief beneficiaries of his generosity, apart 
from the needy and the elderly, were the progeny of the Prophet's 
Sahabah or Companions’, the descendants of the ‘Muhajirin’ and 
the Ansar. Prominent amongst these was the ‘Alid, al-Hasan ibn 
Ibrahimvibn ~AbdAWah ibn al-Hasan. Annual supplies of provisions 
and funds traditionally sent to the Hejaz from Syria and Egypt and 
Stopped since the rebellion of the “Alid, Muhammad ibn “AbdAllah 
ibn) al-Fasan ibn al-Husayn ibn “Ali also (killed in 145 H/762), 
better remembered in history by the title of “al-Nafs al-Zakiyyah” 
(the Pure Soul”), were once again re-instituted. In addition, de- 
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brocade; proved to be the heaviest. Repairs to the Ka‘bah’s struc- 
ture were then attended to before it was painted, rubbed and coated 
from the inside as well as the outside with “Khaliq”, a mix of rose, 
musk, ambergris and saffron, and then draped with a fine new 
‘Kiswah’ of silk brocade, with another couple in ‘Qubiati’ and very 
fine cotton fabric beneath it.'”” 

Al=Mahdi left the “Qadi’ with further instructions and funds to 
purchase all property at the Holy Sanctuary’s “upper end”, regard- 
less Of Cost, in Order to expand the ‘Haram’s’ area and add to the 
construction within it. Al-Azraqi comments that the venerable ‘Qadi’ 
paid as much as twenty-five Dinars (gold) per square ell for what- 
ever was to be incorporated into the Holy Sanctuary at that end 
and fifteen Dinars per square ell for property located in the “Wadi” 
For example, he paid eighteen thousand Dinars for the house of the 
family of al-Azraq, which was to the right of the ‘Bab Bani Shaybah’ 
and forty-three thousand Dinars for that of Khayrah bint Suba‘ al- 
Khuzaiyyah by the Masa’. Thus was all property between the 
Mosque and the Masa’ annexed and cleared of construction, as 
was the upper area over-looking the “Wadi”.' 

Al=Mahdi had also ordered for pillars of marble to be shipped 
from Syma to Jjiddah. These were towed to Makkah and erected in 
tows at the Holy Sanctuary’s “upper end” after foundations had 
been dug for them and quick-lime, ash and gypsum soaked in wa- 
ter/added as adhesives to assist in holding them in place. The area 
between the arch by the erstwhile “Dar al-Nadwah’ that had been 
built by al-Mansur and the Mosque’s lower end by the ‘Bab’ Bani 
Jumbh; was provided with two rows of these columns. Each pillar 

Was interlinked leneth-wise and width-wise with the four col- 
umms around it by walls resting on them at night angles. 
supported ceilings of teak. Due to lack of space, this ee 
Scheme did not affect the region between the ‘Wadi’ and ‘al-Safa’, 
Which, with its single arch, was left untouched. At this stage, the 

distance between the wall of the Ka‘bah facing the direction of the 
Yamansand that by the ‘Wadi’ and ‘al-Safa’ was forty-nine and a 
half ells: During this expansion, al-Mahdi 
large and small, to the “Holy Sanctuary’ ."” 
Al-Azraqi continues his description of al-Mahdi’s extensions to 

the Makkan Haram’ by adding that the first expansion had affected 

its upper and lower portions, as well as the region by the latter that 

lay/adjacent to the northern confines of the ‘Dar al-Nadwah’. This 
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Dinars per square ell for the former and fifteen Dinars for the la 
t. Lhe Caliph also sent orders to Egypt and Syria to send forth 
to Jiddah the required marble columns, which, upon arrival, were 
towed on wheels to Makkah. Work was started in 167H(783) from 
the upper end by the ‘Bab’ Bani Hashim which faced the ‘Wadi’ 
and this entrance was expanded and another door, known later as 
the” Bab al-Bagqalin™ or the “Grocers Entrance”, was installed 
exactly Opposite to it at the lower end of the Mosque. This was in 
order to enable the flood water to escape without affecting the 
Ka bah, whenever Makkah had to face the sudden violence of 
‘Sayl’ or flash-flood coursing down the ‘Wadi’. All construction 
between al-Safa’ and the “Wadi’ was leveled and the latter’s course 
was linked up with “al-Wadi al-Qadim” (“the Ancient Valley”) by 
the Bab Ajyad .** The well by the House of Umm Hani, the daugh 
ter of the Prophet's Uncle Abi Talib, which had been in existence 
since the days of Qusai, was affected by this expansion. So, al-Mahdi 
ordered for another to be dug by the “Bab al-Baqqilin’ as a replace- 
ment; for water then was a rare commodity in Makkah."' 

After these preliminary works had been completed, efforts were 
Started im earnest to erect the marble columns sent from Egypt and 
Syma and in the same manner as on the former occasion as de- 
Schibed earlier. [he new structure was roofed with ornately carved 
teak, worked on with gold. Unfortunately, al-Mahdi did not have 
the chance to behold the completion of his expansion, for he was 
tO) pass away, just as work on the last pillar in the lower section of 
the Mosque was completed, which was in 169H(785). 

Al=Mahdi was succeeded by Abt Muhammad Misa al-Hadi, 
who did not believe in his late father’s conciliatory policies. He 
immediately fell heavy-handedly on all those he regarded as her 
eticsior Zamadigqah’ (“Free-thinkers’’), as well as on his ‘Alid op 
ponents and their supporters.’ For example, soon following his 
accession, he ordered his regional governors and administrators to 

discontinue the pensions and assistance fixed for the ‘Alids and the 
like by his father, driving them to open rebellion in the Hejaz un 

der the leadership of al-Husayn ibn “Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan 
(Gibnal-Hlasan ibn “Ali ibn Abi Talib). He then succeeded in quell- 
ing this rising, but only after having to resort to greatly | 
Sures and following a ferocious encounter at “Fakh”, between 
Makkah and al-Madinah, where al-Husayn was destined to fall. 
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stood at 120,000 square ells. The length between the ‘Bab’ Bani 
Jumh and the Bab’ Bani Hashim measured 404 ells and the width 
from the Bab’ Dar al-Nadwah to the wall of the ‘Bab’ al-Safa’ 304 
ells’ Meanwhile, the width of the Mosque from the minaret by the 
‘Masa’ (the place for performing the ‘Sa‘i’) to the minaret by the 
great Door (Bab’) of Bani Shaybah then came to 278 ells, as did the 
width between the Minaret of ‘Bab’ Ajyad and the Minaret of Bani 
Sahm.'” 

Some other pertinent details associated with this expansion as 
mentioned by al- Azraqi are that the ‘Haram’ at that juncture had 
484 columns: 103 in its eastern section; 105 in the western section; 
135 in the northem section and 141 in its southern section. Each of 
these columns was, generally speaking, around ten ells high and 
three ells in circumference and the distance between each pair of 
columns was six ells and thirteen finger-breadths. Of these col- 
ummns, 321 had gilded bases as well, but not the ones of plain stone 
that had been installed during the reign of al-Hadi and which num- 
bered forty-four. Also, while some of these columns were of un- 
usual colours and hues such as red striped with white, violet, red, 
lentil) green and grey, the two at the “Bab al-Safa’ were carved and 
inscribed up to half their height in gold.’*? Altogether, these col- 
umns supported 498 arches.'*! 

The Mosque at that time, according to al-Azraqi and al-Fakihi, 
had twenty-three “Abwab” or doors (‘Bab’ in the singular), five on 
its eastern side, six on the northern, six on the western and seven on 
the southem side, the total of which surprisingly adds up to twenty- 
four, Phese were crowned with forty-three arches, some of these 
being double-arches, while the grand Door of Bani Shaybah (known 
during the Jahiliyyah’ as the “Bab Bani ‘Abd Shams”) actually had 
three arches. The height of these, like several others, was ten ells, 
While there were some whose height was thirteen ells, such as the 
‘Bab Bam Hashim facing the ‘Wadi’. This entrance, like the ‘Bab’ 
Bani Shaybah, also had three arches. Their width however, varied. 
Some of these doors had scuttles of teak above them, ornately carved 

and worked with gold, such as the above-mentioned ‘Bab’. The 
facades of the arches were often beautifully inlaid with mosaic as 
Stated earlier. Three of these doors—the “Bab Bani Hashim’, the 
‘Bab Bani Shaybah al-Kabir’ and the “Bab al-Safa’ were specifically 
Used for bringing biers into the ‘Haram’ for Funerary Prayers (the 
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831); of whom more later, into the well dug by the ‘Bab al-Baqgilin’ 
(the Grocets’ Door’) upon al-Mahdi’s orders.'”’ 

The Makkan Mosque, according to al-Azraqi, had “two” ceil 
ings, One On top of the other’, which were separated by a gap of 
two and a half ells. The upper ceiling was of plain “Daum” or 
“Sidr wood (“Christ’s thorn”) from the Yaman, while the lower 
one was of good quality teak, ornately worked on with calligraphic 
devices—roundels and bands bearing teachings from the Qur'an, 
supplications, offers of peace and salutations on the Prophet # and 
also, invocations for the builder, the Caliph al-Mahdi, all in gold. : 

At this time, the Mosque had four minarets from which the 
“Miu adhdhins” (“Criers of the Call to Prayers’’) or “Muezzins’’, as 
they are commonly referred to in English, would proclaim the 
‘Adhan’ or the “Call”, at the five appointed hours daily, as well as for 
Special occasions such as the Prayers for the two ‘Ids (Muslim festi- 
vals), Phese mumarets were located at the Mosque’s four corners and 
hada balcony or gallery at their top. The first minaret was by the 
‘Bab’ Bani Sahm and used to overlook the house of ‘Amr ibn al- 
*As; the second was by Ajyad and overlooked the ‘Siig al-Khaiyyatin’ 
(the Tailors’ Bazar); the third one would look over the house of 
the Sufyanids and the “Siig al-Layl’ (‘the Night Bazar’) and was also 
Known as the Minaret of the Makkans”, while the fourth minaret 
stood sentinel over the “Dar al-Imarah”.'* This was the house where 
the Prophet had spent the night after Makkah’s conquest and from 
Where the Amur of the Haj would survey the congregation. 

Dunng this period, the Mosque was normally lit with the aid 
of455 lanterns. The light of four large chandeliers and four smaller 
Ones were added to these during the holy month of Ramadan and 
on other special occasions.’ 

Whe enclosure housing the Well or the Spring of Zamzam was 
initially without a roof, that is, save a small dome shading the actual 
Well) The length of its wall section facing the ‘Mas‘a’ which also 
happened to incorporate its door, was twelve ells and nineteen fin- 

Ger breadths, and that facing the “Maqam Ibrahim’ was ten ells and 
twelve finger breadths. Of the other two sections, the one facing 
the Ka bal) was nine ells and fifteen finger breadths, while the re- 
Maining side by the Wadi al-Safa’ was thirteen ells and three finger 
breadths. Phe height of those walls, when measured from the out- 
Side then, rose to five ells, two ells and twelve finger breadths of 
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wealth and’ paid annually. He was also the first Caliph to perform 
the Hajj on foot, which he did eight times. Whenever al-Rashid 
would perfonm the Hajj, he would ensure that he was accompaniec 
by at least a hundred jurists and men of learning and their so! 
Durning those years of his reign that he could not perform this 1 
gious rite in person, he would engage no less than three hundred 
men to do so, equiping them lavishly for the venture without spar- 
ing a thought for their expenditure.’ 

By a strange coincidence, al-Rashid was destined to lead as 
Many military expeditions or campaigns against the “infidels” as the 
Pilgrimages performed by him, which is eight. It is also said of hin 
that he hated argument and dispute in matters of religion, feelin 
this to be pointless, yet very much enjoyed religious and scientifx 
scholarship and literary learning, as well as the company of met 
rious men of letters and poets of quality. His reign was to wit! 
reat encouragement of all manners of research into learning, tl 
including the study of the great philosophical, scientific and cu 
tural heritage and traditions of other ancient civilisations, wh 
sought to bring within the reach of Muslim scholars through the 
generous support of feverish translation activity. Hence, the prese 
Vation of the ancient knowledge and learning of the Greeks and the 
Indians for example—albeit in Arabic—owes a major debt of grati- 
tude to him and to some of his predecessors, such as al-Mahdi 
well as to a number of his successors, particular] 
Ma’miin.'* 


Ina carefully studied move to win over the ‘Alid 


his son, al- 


ds and their 
Supporters, principally based in al-Madinah and the rest of the Hejaz 
and taking a lead from his father’s wise and humane policy towards 
them, al-Rashid reversed the course of his brother al-H ch, 
uncompromising and mean attitude in dealing with them. Sadly 
however, this was not to prevent Idris ibn ‘AbdAllah ibn Hasan ibn 


al-Hasamaon Ali al- Alawi (d.177H/793), who, as mentioned eat 
lier, had escaped to North-West Africa after the battle of al-Fakh 
during al-Hadis reign, from declaring the establishment of an in 
dependent Alawite Caliphate in Morocco in 172H(788/789 
Was the first Occasion that the dominions of Islam had t 
Caliphs reigning at the same time. Upon his accession, 
Was to Order the revival of the tradition of the annual dispatch o 
provisions and funds in aid to the Hejaz with regulanty, 
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done formerly. Furthermore, according to al-Tabari an 


both of them highly respected chroniclers of that era. | long-term future, she had ordered in 194H(810) for a major reset 
cs generous pensions on the elderly, the scholars and other voir to be built in the City. A little later, still unsatisfied with the 
j Eeppot and also ordered schools for orph: ins to be o pel possible future inadequacy of these arrangements for the design in 


His generosity and charity apart, having traveled alon her mind, she had fresh springs excavated at a place called ‘al-Hull’ 
ees ale'Iraq to the Hejaz as followed by the Pilgrims | and then conduits and channels built, to carry this supply of water 
Mslamie East, as well as the merchants and the wayfare: also to Makkah. 
made himself fully aware of the several problems met wit This grand project, implemented at a huge cost and display 
oo Sferetthellack of security, the availabilit tremendous vision, charity, intent and humanitarian oes on 
; helter Pedidirectional guides 3 Specular inter her part and recognised by the title of “Nahr Zubaydah” (literally 
“Zubaydah s River ), was to inscribe her name in history in letters 


of gold forall times to come, while continuing to serve Makkah 
and the Pilgrims alike for long centuries to follow. Just in order to 
provide some idea of the expenditures consumed by these proje 

it is worth repeating that historians credit this great and charitabl 

lady with spending no less than 1,700,000 Dinars (gold) on the tw 


ras to order the construction ofa large numbD springs of “Ayn Hunayn’ and “Ayn Wadi mineaandalone 


the above route and wherever the Pilgnn 


3, Another peerless charitable deed of this amazing lady and evei 

Wye = woe > 1 : < » 
Mina; “Arafat and al-Madinah. Pools and 5 grander im concept and scale was the “Highway” associated with 
and wells dug to feed these cisterns, while her name—the “Darb Zubaydah”, along which she arrangs d for 


ed and those that had fallen into disuse wv the availability and provision of all possible essential means of assis 


tance towthe Pilgrim and the traveler, whether individuals or in 
had been originally excavated by Mu aw!) groups, and all the way from al-“Abbasiyyah, the Capital of the 
order to serve Makkah, which al-Rashid ther Empire, to the two Holy Cities. Hence, it comes as no surprise to 
storage reservoir called “al-Rasha’’, to find that, seeme the Caliph and his Consort active thus and encou 
tricts in the Holy Mosque’s vicinity and ‘al-M aged) by their example, the princes and princesses, the nobility 


ind 


the attluent, all made their philanthropic contributions to the well 
the pious and generous Zubaydah (b. 145! being of the Holy Cities and the Islamic dominions at large 
le daughter of the Caliph Aba Ja‘far al-M Aseanlyas 17511(791), when Muhammad al-Amin was no more 
redit, was also in no manner behind her | thamsfive years old, al-Rashid had already appointed him his heir 
rexamiple, it was Zubaydah who had the sp anditakenthe) Bay ah —(the Oath of Allegiance’) for him from a 
shash excavated some twelve miles away | the provinces of his empire. Then, once his sons had grown-up 
em ordered for conduits to be built all ¢! intoyyouth, he decided to emphasise and popularise further his eat 
ig Oycisterms in order to provide drink lier decree concerning the order of succession and to make it even 
Srmuing the “Wudw’ (the ablutions fo: more binding on all the parties concerned by the most sanctified of 
by Mosque. She also had similar arran; Dondsyas swell as to provide it with renewed circulation on a uni 
ang water at the other places visited during the | Versalscaley With this in mind, when al-Rashid, accompanied by 
eratat and made generous arrangements { hisisons/and entourage performed the Hajj in 186H(802), he had 
eee for the future. Ags un, two documents drafted after consulting his advisers and other emi 


nent scholars and jurists. One governed the order of succession, 
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| le;the other addressed by him to his elder son fron 
Muhammad al-Amin, sought the latter's adherence 
ute the ‘Bay* ah’ had been taken, oes of thes 


udst the ranks of the public at large through« 
ions via the an and the oS 3 


a different mothers, parted soon after his d 
(809), where he was also buried. The mothe 
foned earlier, was Zubaydah and he ruled from 
8H(813), while that of the next in line, ‘AbdAllah 
13) 218/833) was the Persian Marajil 
irdson, Muhammad al-Mu‘tasim (r.218H/833 
la Turk called Maridah. When al-Rashid 
y to! Turkistan to goal: a rising by Rafi’ 


pai Cohesive nature to shreds, particular 
mun, al- Mu' tasim and his successor 


Besrimunity’ ) was to experience d 
tively labeled in Islamic history as t! 


a “the cere). the 
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duced to it recently, thanks to the great process of the translation of 
works on a vaniety of scientific and other topics, primarily initiated 
during the reign of al-Mahdi. This movement had gathered mo 

mentum since and would appear at least to some, to have got many 
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carried away with it in the excitement of the novelty of exposure to 
this type of experience. For example, apart from debating on the 
nature of God, one of their contentions that was to stir great trouble 
Was their view On the nature of the Quran, which they held to be 
“createdMeuse 
Asthis movement enjoyed official patronage during the reigns 
of the latter three Galiphs mentioned earlier, that is al-Ma’min, al 
Mau tasim/and al-Wathiq, scholars and jurists who dared to oppose 
it Were subjected to great ridicule, and even incarceration and tot 
ture, One of the major sufferers was none other than Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (a:24111/855), the great ‘Imam’ and founder of one of the 
four Summ or Orthodox “Madhahib’ (Schools of Islamic religious 
belief'and' practice). It was only after the death of Aba Ja‘far Harti 
al-Wathiq Billah after'a reign of nine years and the succession of 
Abul Fadl Ja far al-Mutawakkil (r.232H/847 ull 247H/861) that 
this Mu'tazilite heresy, which had gone on to acquire such nasty 
proportions, that even teachers had been ordered to inculcate these 
in children in their Charge from an early age, was dealt with firmly 
AleMutawakkil, who tried seriously to draw close to the ‘Or 
thodox. (Sunni) and Arab elements and undo the effects of the 
erroneous policies of his immediate predecessors, eventually had to 
pay the price for these efforts. He was to fall a victim in 247H(861 
to assassination by his own son, Abii Ja‘far Muhammad al-Muntasig 
Billah (4:248H1/862) and the pampered Turkish soldiery, who had 
gained enough ground to become a major head-ache and political 
threat to the Caliph and the populace alike, ever since their intros 
duction in extra-ordinary numbers into the ‘Abbasid military eso™ 
tablishment during the reign of the Caliph al-Mu'tasim. 
Following these trials, to which large parts of the Islamic world 
had’ been subjected because of the Mu'tazilite doctrines on the one 
hand/and the antics of the Turkish soldiery on the other, a number 
Of Other wayward movements were also to beset the Muslim 
‘Ummah’, as the authority of the “Abbasids began to ebb and wane. 
wo of these movements, both esoteric and inter-related, were to 
have considerable influence on the affairs of the Hejaz and the Hay. 
One of these was under al-Hasan (Mansir) ibn Faraj ibn Haushab 
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Malu (4.302H/915 and better remembered 

); Who was to succeed in sowing the seeds { levers and Khalifat-ul-Muslimin”™ (“Caliph of the Muslims”) from 
g i 


nt of the first independent mempaiictatein histor. the pulpitsin the Friday Khutbah’ and other sermons in the mosques 

ne so ther doorsteps of the Hejaz in the Yaman, so of the Hejaz, starting with the two Grand Mosques of Makkah and 
ral fein 265 (831); though it was temporarily t al-Madinah, following the conquest of Egypt in 358H (969) and the 
g to some sources, by the paramount Chief ot subjugation Ot Syma by 360H(971) on behalf of the Fatimid al 
ipneAbi Yatar al-Hawali in 304H(916) afte: Muizz (940/952 till 365H/975), though the latter was to be 

lost again)very shortly for a few years till 363H(974). The con 

¥aman, it was possible for al-Hasan (Ma queror of Egypt iwas the Fatimid General Jauhar ibn “AbdAllah al 
Orinterfere in the affairs of the two Holy Cit Ruma alesiqill 9(d'381H1/992), who was also responsible for lay 


ing during 358H1(969) the foundations of “al-Mansiiriyyah”—to be 
tenamed) al-Qahirah (Cairo) later on by al-Mu‘izz—soon after 
his victory.) Lhe credit for initiating the establishment of that fine 


He Be. academic institution, al-Azhar’, in 361H(972) also goes in the 
also, this including its north-east. Henc« 


a 3 main to/al-jauhar. Meanwhile, it was not until 463H(1070) that tl 
seennevatably to focus te Bouse! . ‘Khutbah was to revert to citing the name of the “Abbasid Calip! 
land the other commercial routes. The p: aoain. 


ns are traceable back in the main to Ha 


; There were some bref interludes however, apart from the ini 
Nwas a Kufan convert to Isma ills 


tial years of the conquest of Egypt and Symia by the Fatimids, namely, 
‘ 358 (969) and 359H (970), when the name of the “Abbasid Caliph 
itwo Movements were to gather such ! aleMuti (334/946 till 363H/974) had been cited u 
t ‘Khutbah s Phere is also evidence to suggest that, after his abdica 
e tion, the mame of his successor, al-Tayi' (d.381H/991) had been 
rica in 297H(909), with the acknowled mentioned until 380H(990), before it was replaced by that of the 
934) as the “Imam” and the “Mahd ‘Ubaydi or Fatimid al-“Aziz (r.365H/975 till 386H/996), the suc- 
e managed to extend its sway over la! cessor Ob al-Miuizz. This was following a military expedition in 


ter remembered in history as the Fatimid) $ 
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fam) and eventually to exercise consid Support of his claim to that title prior to the next Hajj, that of 
irs of the Hejaz over long, if intern (630H/992)"" The great chronicler al-Magqrizi (d.846H/1442 
othe Abbasids, to whom it w: Teports that, trom then onwards and as if to emphasise the point, al- 
hid rights. However, such was the stat ‘Azizalso started having coins struck in Makkah in his name 
inions, that their response to this wa With the establishment of these additional claimants to the of 
the Ubaydis and label them as 4 ficevof the @aliphate, the local rulers of Makkah and al-Madinah 
ay Were toning for themselves a most fertile ground to play off one 
mighty claimant against another and with much success. This, as 
€xpectedyswas to enable them to secure lucrative gifts for them 
Selvesyand supplies in the guise of provisions and charitable funds 
igiit Of provisions and funds sent i fomtheinssubjects by the mere use of the threat, even if not the 
ir the Kabah come from Cai: Actualact, of replacing the name of one aspirant to that grand utle 
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Having mentioned something about these two inter-related 
Movements and their repercussions on the Holy Cities and the Hajj 
it would also be of interest to refer briefly to their origins. 

Basically, the Isma iliyyah’ are by origin a ‘Shi‘ah’ sect which 
traces back its origins to Ismail (d. 143H/760), a son of the ‘Imam’ 
Ja far al-Sadiq, generally recognised as the sixth of the twelve Shi'ite 
‘imams’ and held in great esteem by all for his piety and learning t 
the extent that the founders of the four ‘Sunni’ ‘Madhahib’ (Schools 


Of Jumsprudence), the Imams Abi Haniafah and Malik were both 
said tobe influenced by him. Upon his death in 148H(765), a group 
of the ‘Shi‘ah’ refused to recognise his son and the deceased Isma‘il’s 
brother Musa al-Kazim as the new nominee to the Imamate, pre 
fering instead to acknowledge Isma‘il’s son Muhammad as their 
seventh’ Imam. Upon this Muhammad (“al-Maktiim’”) ibn Ismi‘il’s 
death in) 198H(814), while the mainstream of the ‘Ismi‘iliyyal 
recognised one of his sons, Jafar al-Musaddaq (d. 240H/855 
their new Imam’, a number of the sect refused to follow the oth 
es) adopting the belief that Muhammad, their seventh ‘Imam’, was 
also the last and that he would return on ‘the Last Day’. This sect 
Camestonbercalled al-Sabiyyah” or “the Seveners’. It was also 
destinedat one stage to become better known in history by 
labelot-al-Qaramitah’ (the Qarmatians), after one of their leaders, 
Who has already been alluded to, namely, Hamdan al-Qarmat. Ja‘far 
al-Musaddaq’s som and successor was Muhammad al-Habib (d 
2701/885)ana the founder of the Fatimid dynasty, ‘UbaydAllah 
‘al-Mahdi (4) 322/934) claimed to be his son. 
Onithe other hand, the ordinary ‘Shi‘ah’ (“al-Ithna‘Ash: 
Or the Dwelvers’) are labeled so in due acknow Pisrents of the 
twelve imams they follow. These in chronological order are 
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inerejected. However, ‘the Black Sto 
to its Orginal station, thanks prol 
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[notorious on Makkah."”! 
n uis Gime, the Hajj Caravans from the |: 1) Ali (al-Maurtada) ibn Abi Talib (martyred 40H/661 
ato be challenged, taxed and plund 2) Hasan (al-Mujtaba) ibn “Ali (martyred 50H/670); 

> in Such a way, that efforts by ¢! S)eertusayn (al-Shahid) ibn “Ali (martyred 61H/680); 
tion, would often prove futile. Th 4) Ali (al-Sajjad) ibn Husayn (Zayn-al-‘Abidin) (4. 94H/712); 

ot(931), 320H(932), 321H 5))) Muhammad (al-Bagir) ibn “Ali (d. 114H/732 

hose between 330H(942) and 334H (94 6) Ja far (al-Sadiq) ibn Muhammad (d. 148H 

byear prior to al-Jannabi’s death 7) Masa (al-Kazim) ibn Ja‘far (d. 183H/799); 

8) “Ali (@l-Rida) ibn Masa (d. 203H/818 
9) Muhammad (al-Taqi) ibn ‘Ali (d. 220H/835); 
10))Ali @l-Nagqi) ibn Muhammad (d. 254H/868); 
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B: Al-Madinah 


The expression of Alid resentment since the usurpation of the Ca 
liphate by the Albbasids had continued to simmer and would ex 
plode from time to time into open, violent expression, either under 
extreme provocation, or given the appropriate circumstances. Dur 
ing this era, al- Madinah had still remained the preferred city of the 
progeny of the’ Muhajirin’ and the ‘Ansar’ of the Prophet's era, 
many Of whom felt themselves to be “the most deserving of peo} 
to be at the helm) of the affairs’ of Islam. This was openly voiced 
for example, by the “Alid; Muhammad ibn ‘AbdAllah (d.145H 
762), better remembered in history by the title of “al-Nafs 
Zakiyyahs( the Pure Soul’). When general ill-feeling against th 
‘Abbasids had reached one of its peaks, after openly appealing t 
Allahthus: O* Allah; they have made lawful what You forbid and 
prohibit what Y Ou permit, providing security to those You fnghtei 
and scarmg those You have rendered safe”, ‘al-Nafs al-Zakiyya 
With support from large numbers of the citizens of al-Madinah 
including several of its notables, had raised the standard of rebel 
against “Abbasid authority.'*’ 

However, since these rebels neither had access to funds 1 
weapons and other needs of war, this bold effort, while prc 
the Abbasids with just the opportunity to crush them totally, was 
doomed from the start and the Caliph Abii Ja‘far al-Mansir did not 
let the\chance go by. Halting all provisions and supplies from Egypt 
and/Syma to the Fejaz, he had al-Madinah subjected to a prolonged 
siege, which was to end with the death of the rebellion's valorous 
leader.'** 

‘Isa ibn Miisa, the victorious ‘Abbasid general of this episod 
Was) them)called back to deal with other similar risings elsewhere, 
Until the sway of the House of “Abbas had been firmly established 
in the lands of Islam, barring the extreme West. 

AleMansur, as indicated earlier, was the first “Abbasid Caliph 
be associated with the repair, expansion or embellishment of 
two Holy Harams ; but in al-Madinah, it was during the rei; 
al-Mansurs successor, al-Mahdi, that the Prophet’s MNiesoue 
destined to witness one of its most significant phases of improve 
Ment and expansion, just as the populace of al-Madinah was to s 
the clement and conciliatory side of his nature and policy. Never 
theless, even if not in al-Madinah itself, al-Mansir is still on recor¢ 
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B: Al-Madinah 


The expression of Alid resentment since the usurpation of the ( 
liphate by the “Abbasids had continued to simmer and would 
plode from time to time into open, violent expression, either under 
extreme provocation, or given the appropriate circumstances. Dut 
ing this era, al-Madinah had still remained the preferred city of th 
progeny of the Muhajirin’ and the “Ansar’ of the Prophet's era 
many of whom felt themselves to be “the most deserving of peopl 
to be at the helm of the affairs” of Islam. This was openly voiced 
for example, by the Alid, Muhammad ibn ‘AbdAllah (d.145H 
762), better remembered in history by the title of “al-Nafs al 
Zakiyyah’ (“the Pure Soul”). When general ill-feeling against 
“Abbasids had reached one of its peaks, after openly appeali 
Allah thus: “O" Allah, they have made lawful what You 1 forbid 
prohibit what You permit, providing security to those You fright 
and scaring those You have rendered safe’, ‘al-Natfs al-Zakiyyal 
with support from large numbers of the citizens of al-Madii 
including several of its notables, had raised the standard of re 
against “Abbasid authority.'*’ 

However, since these rebels neither had access to fund 
weapons and other needs of war, this bold effort, while pro 
the “Abbasids with just the opportunity to crush them totally 
doomed from the start and the Caliph Abia Ja‘far al-Mansir did 1 
let the chance go by. Halting all provisions and supplies from Eg 
and'Syna to the Hlejaz, he had al-Madinah subjected to a prolon 
siege, which was to end with the death of the rebellion's valo 
leader.'** 

sa ibn) Misa, the victorious ‘Abbasid general of this epi 
was then called back to deal with other similar risings elsew 
unul the sway of the House of ‘Abbas had been firmly estab! 
in the lands of Islam, barring the extreme West 

Al=-Mansur, as indicated earlier, was the first “Abbasid Calip] 
be/associated with the repair, expansion or embellishment of th 
two Holy Harams ; but in al-Madinah, it was during the reig 
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the clement and conciliatory side of his nature and policy. Never 
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the rest of the Mosque’s area that surrounded it. Following this 
expansion, the Mosque had four doors in the wall facing the ‘Qiblah’ 
and as many im the northern one opposite to it. The east and the 
west both had a total of sixteen entrances, eight on either wall and 
an additional four doors for the convenience of the dignitaries, and 
in order to provide easy access to the ‘Imam’ and the ‘Amir’ to the 
‘Maqgsirah’.'? 

A number of other repairs and improvements were also carried 
out during the reigns of al-Mahdi’s successors. For example, al 
Rashid, who had performed the Hajj eight times as mentioned ear 
her, had ordered for the ceiling of ‘al-Masyid al-Nabawi’ by the 
Prophet's tomb to be repaired, while al-Mutawakkil had commis 
sioned the tiling of its floor in white marble during 246H(860 
Following this, al-Mu‘tadid (r.279H/892 till 289H/902) had the 
eastern facade Over-looking the courtyard repaired in 282H(895 
and in 548H(1153), al-Muatafi (r.530H/1136 till 555H/1160 
seen to the renewal of the marble on the lower section of the ext 
rior wall around the Prophet's tomb. 

Then in 557H(1162), the powerful Zangid Atabeq of Alepp: 
Naral-din Mahmud, who reigned between 541H and 577H(114¢ 
and 1181) winning great fame as a mighty champion of Islam against 
the Crusaders, hada deep moat dug around the Prophet’s grave and 
filled with lead: He was also to appoint a guard of twelve elderly 
eunuchs with no worldly attachments and well-known for their 
piety and for having memorised the Qur’an, to keep vigil over it 
day and night. This had been in response to an attempt by the 
Pranks tountertere with the Prophet's grave, the story of which also 
deserves narration. 

According to al-Samhudi, several other early chroniclers, and 
the latter day al-Birzanji (d.1317H/1899), Naral-din was made aware 
of this plot by the Prophet 4s in a vision, in which, he appeared to 
be pointing towards two men. After seeing the same vision thrice 
and highly alarmed, Nural-din decided to mde to al-Madinah post 
haste, covering the distance in some sixteen days, in order to find 
out for himself what the matter was all about. To be able to search 
Out the two faces he had seen so clearly in his visions, he hit upon 
the ploy of sending criers out through the City, calling upon all 
males to wait on him at an appointed hour, in order for each one to 
Teceive im person his Own, as well as his family’s apportioned share 
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Sultan Salahal-din's “Na‘ib” or “Deputy” in Damascus. Upon learn 

ing of Reginauld’simtent, “Izzal-din had pre-empted him in his 
designs by swittly raiding his territory and holding him in check by 
placing himself across his path of advance, a move, which was to 
force Reginauld to give up his idea and disperse the men he had 
assembled for his ambitious designs.'*’ 

However, the tenacious adventurer that he was, Reginauld was 
hardly put off by the experience. A year later in 578H(1182), he 
assembled a strong fleet and dividing it into two squadrons, had one 
blockade the Castle of Ailah, while the other proceeded to carry 
out acts of piracy on the high seas and plundered the coast up to 
‘Aydhab: After looting that Port, this squadron had planned to at 
tack the Hlejaz and interfere with the Pilgrimage and then to invade 
the Yaman. 

In order to face these threats, Salahal-din’s brother al-Malik al- 
‘Adil Aba Bakr, then deputising in Egypt for the Sultan, had or- 
dered the Chamberlain Husamal-din Lili’ to assemble a fleet and 
give this Frankish squadron chase. Missing it at al-Rabigh, he mai 
aged) toycatchsup with the enemy along the coastline known in 
Arabialas)al-jauza .~ When the ranks saw themselves faced with 
perdition and'death, they landed and sought refuge in some of the 
Tavines) anithe nearby hinterland. Lu’li’ however followed them 
post-haste’ and’ giving them no respite, killed or captured them, 
“sending some to ina to be decapitated there also in punishment” as 

an example before all, while the remaining prisoners were despatched 
to gypt, Nevertheless, as long as the rusaders remained in alestine 
and on'the fringes of the Hejaz in ransjordan, they continued to be 
4 thomyimthe side of Muslim interests. For example, Reginauld 
had’ secretly built the ships he wanted to use in his attempts to 
interfere with the Hay and the commercial traffic along the ed Sea 
coast, at noother place than the astle of Montreal (‘usn al-Shaubak’) 
and had)then transported them down piecemeal to the sea at al- 
“Agabahy [twas also such bases that he wanted to utilise for interfer 
ence withthe Darb al-Hajy’, the Pilgrim and the commercial cara- 
vans, as well as for his plans to raid al-Madinah.'™ 
Reginauld was typical of the spirited Crusading adventurers of 
hisagewsile had first arrived in Palestine in the train of King Louis 
Vil of France and using the romance of his looks, wits and valour 
to advantage, had established himself on the scene by wooing and 
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Contracting advantageous marriages, first with the wi 
|) Prince of Antioch and then, upon her death, with the v 
Ni Lord of Transjordan. It was his destiny however, mat 
by later; to’ meet his end at the hands of none other thai 
himself for making abusive references to the Prophet 
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Nin'566H(1170), or the following year according | 
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As already indicated, the Ismaili doctrines, deeply embedded 
in esotericism, ran counter to many of the beliefs of the Orthodox 
(Sunni) as well’as the Shi ite mainstreams of Islam and were hostile 
to both. In turn, they also viewed it as a heretical movement that 
seriously differed from them in principle, practice and aspirations 

Besides, being a revolutionary movement, Isma‘ilism was not averse 

to using violence against Opponents in order to achieve its ends 

Blind obedience to the ‘Imam’ or his representative were one of its 
cardinal principles. Hence, once the “Ubaydi Fatimid State had 
become well established, it was not long before its rulers began t 

fight all the other Schools of religious thought—“‘al-Madhahib” 

in their dominions and beyond by various means. 

For example, there soon came the stage where all the State’s 
employees and Qadis (judges) were not merely forced to embrace 
Isma ilism, but also to adjudicate in accordance with its principle 
and a person Once caught with a copy of the Imam Mialik’s compi 
lation of the Prophet's Orations and Traditions—‘al-Muwatta”’ = 
was severely punished. Orders were also issued for the first thré 
Orthodox (Raghtly Guided’) Caliphs, Aba Bakr, ‘Umar aul 
‘Uthman anda large number of the Prophet’s other ‘Sahabahi 
( Companions’) to be openly and regularly cursed from the pulpit 
of mosques throughout the Fatimid dominions and anyone prais= 
ing them, was severely punished.'© a 

Furthermore, during the reign of al—‘Aziz (from 365H/975 ull 
386H/996); the recitation of the “Quniit”—a supplication expressing 
humility and submission before God and recited during the third o1 
the last Riak-ah’ ofthe “Salat al-Shaf w’al-Watr” (the last Prayer to 
be offered at night and after the “Isha” or the fifth Obligatory Prayer), 
was banned in’ 370H(980). It is worth clarifying here that Obliga 
tory or Volumtary Prayer— Salat’ as opposed to ‘Du‘a”’ or supplica- 
tion, may consist of the offering of two or four and at times three 
‘Rakat (pluralof Rak ah’). The performance and completion of 
an individual Rak’ah’ of the Prayer starts with the recitation of the 
inaugural Surah’ of the Qur an—al-Fatihah’. This is followed by 
munimum Of any two other consecutive Verses or more in the first 

two Rakat. Otherwise, during the third and the fourth ‘Rak‘at 
with the exception of the last ‘Salat’ to be offered at night ‘al-Shaf 
Wal-Watr , only “al-Fatihah’ is recited, before entering into the 
state of Ruku or Genuflexion—(the bowing from the waist, 
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resting the hands on the knees in support)—prior ¢ 
up and performing the ‘Sijdah’ or Prostration t 
sion, which constitutes the completion of a ‘R 
w al-Watr , which consists of three ‘Rak‘at 
supplication of “al-Quni is recited during 
"Rak ah’, either before the third ‘Ruki’ (as do: 
of the Hanafi School), or after it (as the Shafi’ 
do) Here, during the third “Rak‘ah’, the ‘Sir 
Mikhlas’ or al-Tawhid’ (‘Purity of Faith’ or ‘Unit 
recited after ‘al-Fatihah’. 
=) This restriction by the Fatimid authori 
) years later by the prohibition of the “Tarawih’ 
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: and in which, large ees of the Qur'an are 
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or some other [sma ili stronghold, in order to make it the focus of 
Pilgrimage and universal attention amongst the Muslims. 
The Amir of Makkah to cast off his allegiance to the Fatimid 
in response to popular local and regional demand in 397H(1007 
was Hasan ibn) ja far al-Hlasani (d.434H1/1043). Adopting the utles 
of “al-Rashid Billah* and “Protector of the two Holy Sanctuaries’ 
in addition) to the style of ~Abu’l Futth” (“the Father of Con 
quests already in use, he was to declare himself the Caliph too and 
to have his mame proclaimed so from the pulpits of mosques 
distant as Syria. As a result of this act of his, the Muslim world then 
had come'to have four rivals contending for the office of ‘Khalifal 
at the same time==the Abbasid in Baghdad, the Fatimid in Cairo 
the Umaiyyadin al-Qurtubah (Cordoba) and the “Alawite (Ja‘fanite 
in the Hejaz However, when Hasan began to sense the pressure 
mount against him’ as the Fatimid administration unleashed every 
ploy it could'to bring him to heel, he saw it prudent to come to 
terms once again with al-Hakim, by acknowledging him as his over= 
lord and Caliph, which he did in 403H(1012/13). F 
At this stage; while the Fatimids, because of their political and 
financial strength, were sparing little effort in their wot to sub= 
vert various parts of the “Abbasid dominions, such as al-‘[raq, al- 
Jazirah, Fars and the Eastern territories of Islam, there was little that 
the “Abbasid Galiph found himself capable of employing as a re- 
joinder, other than holding symposiums in order to attempt to ex- 
pose the allegedly spurious nature of the genealogical claims of the 
Fatimids concerning their claimed descent from the Prophet’s cousin 
‘Ali and his daughter Fatimah and this was to become something of 
a trend in) Abbasid territory during the fifth century Hijri (Ele 
enth Century CE); much to the irntation of the Fatimids. Ibn Kathir 
in his aleBidayah’ has referred to this under his entries for the yeat 
402(1011/12) and the chronicler, Ibn Taghribirdi (d.873H/1469 
has preserved for posterity in “al-Nujim al-Zahirah’—one of his 
many famous works—a Memorandum issued for publicisation con 
cemung the outcome of such deliberations in conference on the 
genealogy of this dynasty, that were held in the year 444H(105 
Ibn Maysar in his work Akhbar Misr’, has also preserved another 
one that had been publicised in 448H(1056). Being onginally a 
North African dynasty, the Fatimids were hardly likely to ignore 
the western regions of Islam. Again, such was the pathetic and dis 
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united)state of affairs in those quarters as well duri: 
the/most the rulers there were found capable of 


))) rareunpublished manuscript, compiled at the beginni: 
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46214(1070) lbn al-Athir mentions that, for this transfer, the able 
and enterprising Saljug vassal of the Caliph al-Qa’im, Alp Arslan 
(the name means “Mountain Lion” and he ruled between 455H 
1063 and 465H1/1072)—-made the ruler of Makkah a gift of a Pt urse 
of 30,000 Dinars; along with rich robes of honour and the pro1 

of a continuing annual stipend of 10,000 Dinars. The ruler of 
Madinah too was promised a purse of 20,000 Dinars and an annual 
stipend worth 5,000 Dinars if he followed suit and replaced the 
name of the Fatimid al-Mustansir Bi'llah (r.427H/1035 ull 487H 
1094) with that of al-Qa’im in the “Khutbah’. To this, Ibn Kathir 
adds that these were such severe years of want, that the 
Makkah» actually had to have recourse to removing the preciou 
metals off the Ka bah’s door (al-Multazim’), its Gutter (‘al-Mizab’ 
the Cloak (Kaswah’) and other sites and relics as well, while 
counterpart im /al-Madinah had to resort to melting the lamps also 
In Egypt; a'dog, ifavailable, was selling for as much as five Dit 
(gold) and) people out of fear of scavengers would bury their dead 
under cover of the dark of the night. The Fatimid Caliph too had 
to sell about 20/000 swords, 11,000 shields, 20,000 crystal pieces 
and 75,000%pieces of old brocade amongst other treasures, all of 
excellent workmanship, for the lowest conceivable prices and was 
left with no) more than three horses in his stables.'” Al-Maagrizi in 
his Ittaz al-Hlunafa’” provides more than a rich glimpse of the 
unique contents of the treasuries of the Fatimids that were Hay 
dated during this time of crisis and later on. For example, the 
included)such rare swords as the legendary weapon of ‘An 
Ma‘dikanib from the days of the ‘Jahiliyyah’ and the “Dha’l-Fi 
(‘Cleaver ofthe Vertebrae’) presented by the Prophet Muhammad 
to his cousin-and son-in-law, the Caliph ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib and 
immortalised in this famous verse: 


Amir of 


There is no young knight but ‘Ali, 
And no sword save the “Dhi’l-Figir. 


The'collection of books in their thousands included Qur’ans and 
Other works in the hand of such calligraphers of immortal repute as 
Ibn) Muglah) ('3281H1/940) and Ibn al-Bawwab (d.413H/1022). It 
May be recalled that the great wealth of the Fatimids had much 
do With their contro! of the main arteries of the east-west trade 


to 
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This last switch of allegiance was in fact to marl 
etiective Fatimid over-lordship over the Hejaz for e\ 
Was not till the arrival of Salahal-din in Egypt that the 1 
"Abbasid Caliph, al-Mustadi (4.575H/1180) was to rep 
» ‘the Jast of the Fatimids, his rival, al-‘Adid, during 567H 
the lands of Islam, as already revealed. 
)) The history of this period is indeed lucky that the 
Beka umber of travelers who visited the Hejaz during it 
) their observations on a large variety of subjects, hay 
Nido shed excellent light on them. Prominent amongst | 
Andalusian Ibn Jubayr (d.614H/1217), of whom it is 1 
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performed his first Pilorimage in order to repent after 


to cast light on them. 
For example, apart from stating that the structur 
amor Station of Ibrahim’ was mobile, an amazii 
during his visit to Makkah in 578H(1183 
msi the Great Mosque being led by five ‘I: 
fingthe Sunni or Orthodox Schools of Tradit 
Zaydi (Shr‘ite) School. He further observed t! 


imdue tothe influence of their Fatimid over-lord 
ions, Ah rf 


soanstrumental in instructing them in authority for | 
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§H(1289). Then, there was al-Tu) 
later on Ibn Battitah (d.779H/1377 
ited the Hejaz twice and whose ac: 
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din’s younger brother, Tughtakin arrived in Makkah in 581H(1185) 
to restore order. He had been in the Yaman since Shawwal 579H 
(1184). Da’tid’s claims were accorded recognition and from then 

on, Salahal-din’s name was included in the “Khutbah’ alongside the 

‘Abbasid Galiph’s with the addition of the richly deserved title of 

“Khadim al-Haramayn ( the Servitor of the Two Holy Sanctuar 

ies’). To commemorate, and emphasise this, Tughtakin had both, 

Dinars and Dirhams struck in his brother’s name and the phrase | 
“Hie ye to the best of work —a Shiite addition to the “Adhan’ | 
(the Prayer Gall) instituted during the Fatimid era, was also dropped 
from usage.!”* 

However, when Wa td invaded the Ka‘bah’s treasury, going to 
the extent of mpping off the silver band that held ‘the Black Stone’ 
in its place, he was replaced by his brother Mukthir, who, in tur 
was to lose his authority in 597H (1201) to Qatadah ibn Idris al 
Husayni (4.617H1/1220). This saw the introduction of a new clanjgyy 
sway over the Holy City. However, the ruler of al-Madinah théme 
Salim ibn Qasim al-Husayni was loathe to take such changes in hig) 
vicinity quietly, particularly when Qatadah—(whom Ibn al-Athig 
descnbes as a Hlusayni and al-Tabari al-Makki as a Hasani)—dé 
cided in 6011H1(1204/5) to attempt to seize al-Madinah. Several 
bloody engagements later, he was to find himself beaten back to 
Makkah's gates, before Salim felt it prudent to withdraw.'” Neva 
ertheless, such was Qatadah’s arrogance according to ‘al-Dhayl ‘Ala 
al-Raudatayn® by Salahal-din’s biographer Abii Shamah (d.664H/ 
1266); that; upon the receipt of the annual gifts and robes of honour 
from Baghdad; he would often boast: “I have a greater right to the 
Caliphate than al-Nasir.....””.'*° 

Makkah was now destined to come for a short while under the 
sway of the new dynasty of the Rasilids in the Yaman, which was 
to rule there trom 626H(1229) ull 858H(1454). This, according to 
sources like Stanley Lane-Poole, had occurred, when the last 
Aiyyubid' ruler of the Yaman, the young al-Malik al-Mas‘ad 
(.612/1215 all'625H/1228), appointed in 619H(1222) the highly 
able and upmeht Shamsal-din “Ali ibn Muhammad ibn (Harn) as 
Govermor of the Holy City on his behalf. The latter had been nick- 
named al-Rasul” due to the diplomatic roles he had played as the 

‘Abbasid Caliph’s emissary on a numer of occassions in the past, 
and it is from this popular title that the dynasty derives its name as 
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the’ Bani Rasul” or Rasilids. His progeny also we: 


meluded Makkah. Shamsal-din ‘Ali was destined 
ing Safar 614H(1217)." 

626111229); when al-Malik al-Mas‘id arri 
irom the Yaman on his way to Egypt, he had left | 
Gin Ali's son Nural-din “Umar ibn ‘Ali’ as his “\\ 
wasihe who was to declare his independence from 
liponal-Malik al-Mas tid’s death in Makkah in 626H 
Ssome/sources place a year earlier. This, according t 
Dy al-Khazrayi (d.812H/1409), was in keeping with 
Geceased and as a reward for Niaral-din “Umar’s 

ce, 
=) in630H(1253), after having annexed Makk: 
ae of 6291 (1232), he began to strike coins 
las : , ” 


Makkah some years iater after expen 
jehibn Qatadah and the Egyptian s« Idi 
uring the Hajj season of 635H(1238 
be deprived of this gain three years 


anaged to recover it in person in ( 

to the Yaman, which he did the foll 

€) Nural-din continued to exercise swa 
and the Hejaz as well in one form o1 
winy047H(1250).* Apart from gen 
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Hasan ibn Ali ibn Qatadah had made an attempt to become the 
sole ruler of Makkah at the expense of his uncle Idris ibn ‘Ali, but | 
without succeeding im his bid. This was to compel him to come to | 
terms with the latter, Phen, no sooner had these two resolved their | 
differences than they had to contend with the claims of the sons of | 
the Sharif al-Hlasan ibm Qatadah also, who at one stage had man- | 
aged to seize power in Makkah and hold it for a week. Indeed, so | 
seriously did the Sharits take this squabbling for power and what | 
would appear to any Outsider with some sense of wit as a game of | 
musical chairs Over the sharing of authority, that this was to con | 
tinue unabated amongst them till the very end of their authority i1 
the Hejaz.’** 
After the savage Mongol invasion of Baghdad of 656H(1253), 
the Hafsid “Amir Aba AbdAllah Muhammad I ibn Zakariya 
(1647/1249 mil'67511/1277), theoretically a vassal in Tunisia of 
the distant “Abbasids, but in actuality more effectively under they 
wings of the nearby dynasty of ‘al-Muwahhidiin’ (“Al-Mohades)™ 
who had’ come to control large parts of North Africa between 
524H(1130) and 667H1(1269), had also decided in 657H(1259), 
take advantage of the mayhem ruling in the Muslim world at larg 
then, to declare himself the ‘Caliph’ and heir to that dynasty’s spi 
tual hentage; with the title of “al-Mustansir Bi'llah”. Learning 6ff 
this development, these Sharifs of Makkah, with the probable in= 
tention of adding to the list of the major Muslim dynasties of the 
time vying for prestige in the Holy Cities and in order to gain an 
additional source Of benefits for themselves and their subjects, may 
perhaps Mave even seen greater safety and advantage on this occa- 
sion im Opting for Offering their allegiance to him rather than to 
their closer Rasilid neighbours.’*’ 
Nevertheless, the Rasulids under al-Muzaftar Shamsal-din Yisuf 
(r.647141/1249)tl69411/1295) managed to restore much of tl 


Chel 


prestige and influence in the Hejaz following his Hajj in 659H(1261), 
When he spent lavishly on charitable causes and on the maintenan¢ 
and improvement of places of public utility and religious impor 
tance in Makkah, making such expenditure annually a regular fea 
ture of his policy for some time to come. As far as the ‘Haram’ was 
concemed, not merely did he drape the Ka‘bah with a fine ‘Kiswah’ 
that year, but also made this an annual custom for himself for sev 
eral yearsitrom thereon. Concerning this episode, the famous chroni- 
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cler of the Yaman, al-Khazraji, proudly reports tha 3 
period, al-Muzaffar “showered gold and silver on th 7 
‘Despite Ail this however, in order to avoid giving a 
offence to their major benefactor, the Sultan in Eo, - ‘ 
henceforth decided that the “Kiswah’ sent by the | uae i 
put ‘on, but only after the one sent from Egypt had | 
following the amival of the Pilgrims from that quar 
down after their departure. 
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The Mamlak Dominion at its peak (648H 1250-922H/1517) — 
(Custodians of the Holy Cities). 
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The Era of the Mamluks 
(648H/1250—-922H/1517) 


A & B: Makkah and al-Madinah 
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CHAPTER V 


The Era of the Mamliks 
(648H/1250—-922H/1517) 


A & B: Makkah and al-Madinah 


Viewed as ominous portents of something even more terrible t 
follow by the general populace and as if these disastrous events by 
themselves were not horrific enough, the earthquake and then ne 
calamitous fire, which had started on the first day of Ramadan (22nd 
September) in al-Madinah in 654H(1256) according to al-Samhidi 
and other chroniclers, was almost totally to destroy the Prophet’s 
Mosque, burning the wood, melting the metal used in its const: 
tion and even the lead injected for support into the pillars.'” Ther 
as ifin realisation of these what terrible omens had forewarned ie 
3 a ; rs armed, the 
seat of the Caliphate, Baghdad itself was ransacked in 656H(1258) 
upon the Mongol invasion. Well over a million people were ae 
the sword along with the “Abbasid Caliph al-Musta‘sim, \ a - ‘d 
> ‘| H : c , WnOo C 
begun his reign in 640H(1242), and even his grave was efface r 
These disasters were not merely to de ; . on 
: y to demoralise the world of Islan 
ut spelt for its polity such humiliation as had neve ee, 
“iene as had never been experi- 
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ene stepped into the breach a group of professionally 
tained soldiers called “al-Mamalik” or the “N tiks”’ ae 
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work had fallen into abeyance since or due to the fall of Baghdad 
and the destruction of the Caliphate, that is, until Baybars was to 
initiate them there in 668H(1268). 

Immediately following the fire and prior to his cruel murder 
the Caliph al-Musta’sim in 655H(1257) had started, the clearing 
and repair work in the area of the Mosque closest to the Prophet's 
tomb, though by then, even the debris, that had fallen onto it 
not been cleared due to technical difficulties. Baybars was later t 
have a high wooden enclosure with three doors installed ar 
the tomb and the little chamber known as “Bayt Fatimah’ 
House of Fatimah”) in 668H(1269/70). However, it was 
another tem years later in 678H(1279), during the reign of the Sultai 
al-Mansur Sayfal-din Qala’tn (d.689H/1290), that a wooden do 
Was built above the waxed awning. According to al-Samhid 
Was a square structure at its lower end with an octagonal ceiling 
in the vicinity of the blessed tomb. It had further been strengthen¢ 
by lead» Plates of that metal were also used to cover the surtaces as 


feasible, particularly of the dome. He also adds that, it was the firstly 
dome ever to be raised above the tomb!" The work, according tomy 
the chroniclers, was supervised by Kamialal-din ibn al-Burhan al- 


Rabi. Asfor the place for ablutions built in 686H(1287) by the 
Sultan) Qalatim, outside the “Bab al-Salam’ and on the land that 
formerly had been occupied by the house of the Umaiyyad Marwan 
ibn/al-Hakami, its construction had been supervised by another noble- 
man, Alaal-din al-Aqmar or al-Asmar.'”® It may be worth men- 
tioning here for the benefit of non-Muslims that, Muslims may not 
Offer theit Salat Or mtual Prayers nor touch nor read the Qur’an 
Without first pertorming the prescribed “Wuda”’ or ablutions and in 
case of the lack of availability of water, “al-Tayammum”—the ritual 
of ablution, by rubbing the face and hands with clean sand as out- 
lined im the Quran (Strah’ 4, Verse 43 and ‘Sirah’ 5, Verse ¢ 

Asifaras the other parts of the Prophet’s Mosque were « 
cemed, the limited repair work that had then been undertake 
the Caliph al-Musta‘sim, had mostly embraced the ceili 
had extended from the Prophet’s Enclosure to the eastern wall uy 
to the Bab fibril; southward as far as the ‘Qiblah’ wall and from 
thelwest, ment up to the Minbar’ (the Pulpit). Then, dunng the 
reign of al-Malik al-Mansur Naral-din “Ali (r.655H/1257 ull 657H 
1259)sthe work on the ceiling had reached as far as the wester 
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work had fallen into abeyance since or due to the fall of Baghdad 
and’ the destruction of the Caliphate, that is, until Baybars was t 
initiate them there in 668H(1268). 

Immediately following the fire and prior to his cruel murder: 
the Galiphyal=-Miusta sim in 655H(1257) had started, the clearing 
and repair work in the area of the Mosque closest to the Prophet's 
tomb, though by then, even the debris, that had fallen onto it, had 
not been cleared due to technical difficulties. Baybars was later t 
have a high) wooden enclosure with three doors installed around 
the tomb and the little chamber known as “Bayt Fatimah’ 
House of Fatimah’) in 668H(1269/70). However, it was not 
another ten years later in 678H(1279), during the reign of the 
al-Mansur Sayfal-din Qala’tGn (d.689H/1290), that a wooden di 
was built above the waxed awning. According to al-Samhi 
Was a square structure at its lower end with an octagonal ceilins 
in the vicinity of the blessed tomb. It had further been strengt 
by lead» Plates of that metal were also used to cover the surfaces as 
feasible, particularly of the dome. He also adds that, it was the first 
dome ever to be raised above the tomb!’” The work, according toll 
the chromiclets, was supervised by Kamialal-din ibn al-Burhin al- 4 
Rabi, Asifor the place for ablutions built in 686H(1287) by the 
Sultan) Q@alaan, outside the “Bab al-Salam’ and on the land that 
formerly had’ been occupied by the house of the Umaiyyad Marwan 
ibnal-Hakam, its Construction had been supervised by another noble- 
man, Alaal-din al-Aqmar or al-Asmar.'”° It may be worth men- 
tioning here for the benefit of non-Muslims that, Muslims may not 
Offer their Salat’ Or ritual Prayers nor touch nor read the Quran 
Without first performing the prescribed “Wudi” or ablutions and in 
case of the lack of availability of water, “al-Tayammum’—the ritual 
of ablution, by mubbing the face and hands with clean sand as out 
linedanthe Quran (Surah’ 4, Verse 43 and ‘Sirah’ 5, Verse ¢ 

As far as the other parts of the Prophet’s Mosque wer 
cemed, the limited repair work that had then been undertaken by 
the’ Galiphval-Musta sim, had mostly embraced the ceiling. This 
had/extended from the Prophet's Enclosure to the eastern wall up 
to the Bab Jibril’, southward as far as the ‘Qiblah’ wall and from 
the) west, meht up to the Minbar’ (the Pulpit). Then, dunng the 
reign of al-Malik al-Mansur Niral-din “Ali (r.655H/1257 ull 657H 
1259)the work on the ceiling had reached as far as the western 
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rulers father, during his surprise visit to Makkah prior to the 
Ramadan of 639H(1242) upon Sharifian prompting, had asked the 
Sharifs to observe the same terms more or less as those of Baybars, 
after lavishing great wealth on them and the other dignitaries. In 
fact, he had even had these terms inscribed on a panel and placed 
before) the) Black Stone’ for the purposes of information of the 
Pilgrims and as a reminder to the Sharifs as well of their agreement 
to abide by them. On this occasion, the Rasilid Sultan had also left 
behind him» one of his trusted lieutenants to keep an eye on the 
situation’ on his behalf after purchasing the Castle of Yanbu‘ and 
pulling it down in order to prevent the Egyptians from using it as a 
base and a depot.” 

After Baybars had found himself with greater time to devote to 
the affairs of the Holy Cities and the Hajj, in order to emphasise his 
level of interest in them, he suddenly decided, much to the bewil- 
derment of the Shanft Abu Numai, to arrive in Makkah unannounced 
onthe day of the’ Parwiyah’—(the actual start of the Hajj)—during 
the Pilgrimage season of 667H(1269). This sudden visit by Baybars 
in order to witness and judge things for himself, apart from convey- 
ing to Abu’ Numiai the message he desired to pass on, also proved to 
be a major blessing for the people of the Hejaz in several other 
guises, as Baybars, after washing the Ka‘bah, anointing it with per- 
fumes and dressing it with a new “Kiswah’, spent vast sums on char- 
ity and general improvements. This was followed by a visit to al- 
Madinah, which, in terms of disbursement of largesse a other 
philanthropic deeds, was a reflection of his stay in Makkah. Indeed, 
it i related that during this visit, in a display of the co of his 
veneration and commitment to the causes of the Prophet's City and 
his Mosque, he had personally taken the measurements for the al 
ready alluded to Enclosure around the Prophet’s tomb, that he was 
to send from Egypt.” 

Amongst other interesting measures of political and adminis 
trative significance by Baybars that may be recalled here was the 
letter he addressed to the Rasiilid Sultan, al-Muzaffar, in the Yaman, 
confirming to him the establishment of Mamluk suzerainty over 
the Hejaz. This Of course was designed to discourage the latter from 
any ambitions he may have entertained regards interference in its 
affairs. Furthermore, he also appointed a resident official with pleni- 
potentiary powers to deputise on his behalf during his absence from 
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rulers father, during his surprise visit to Makkah prior to the 
Ramadan of 639H(1242) upon Sharifian prompting, had asked the 
Sharifs to observe the same terms more or less as those of Baybars, 
after lavishing great wealth on them and the other dignitaries. In 
fact, he had even had these terms inscribed on a panel and placed 
before’ the Black Stone’ for the purposes of information of the 
Pilgrims and/as a’reminder to the Sharifs as well of their agreement 
to abide by them: On this occasion, the Rasilid Sultan had also left 
behind him’ one of his trusted lieutenants to keep an eye on the 
situation on’ his behalf after purchasing the Castle of Yanbu’ and 
pulling it down in order to prevent the Egyptians from using it as a 
base and a depot.” 

After Baybars had found himself with greater time to devote to 
the affairs of the Holy Cities and the Hajj, in order to emphasise his 
level of interest in them, he suddenly decided, much to the bewil 
derment ofthe Sharif Abii Numiai, to arrive in Makkah unannounced 
on the day ofthe Darwiyah’—(the actual start of the Hajj)—during 
the Pilgrimage season of 667H(1269). This sudden visit by Baybars 
in Order to witness and judge things for himself, apart from convey- 
ing to Abu Numai the message he desired to pass on, also proved to 
be a major blessing for the people of the Hejaz in several other 
guises, as Baybars, after washing the Ka‘bah, anointing it with per- 
fumes and dressing it with a new “Kiswah’, spent vast sums on char- 
ity and general improvements. This was followed by a visit to al- 
Madinah; which, in terms of disbursement of largesse and other 
philanthropic deeds, was a reflection of his stay in Makkah. Indeed, 
it is related that during this visit, in a display of the level of his 
veneration and commitment to the causes of the Prophet's City and 
his Mosque, he had personally taken the measurements for the al 
ready alluded'to’ Enclosure around the Prophet's tomb, that he was 
to send from Egypt.”” 

Amongst other interesting measures of political and adminis 
trative significance by Baybars that may be recalled here was the 
letter he addressed to the Rasulid Sultan, al-Muzaffar, in the Yaman, 
confirming to him the establishment of Mamluk suzerainty over 
the Hejaz. Dhis of course was designed to discourage the latter from 
any ambitions he may have entertained regards interference in its 
affairs. Furthermore, he also appointed a resident official with pleni- 
potentiary powers to deputise on his behalf during his absence from 
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proximity of the days of the Hajj, which were drawing nearer and 
nearer. Dhusy when the day of the “Tarwiyah’ arrived to signal the 
start of the Pilemmage, the Mamliak force had to bum down a gate 
and make an aperture in the City’s wall from the direction of the 
sector known as al-Hajun’ in order to enable the Pilgrimis to enter 
Makkah and)pertonm the rites. This was while matters were being 
swiftly composed between the Sharif and the Mamluk ‘Amir al- 
Hajj’ and just for the immediate purposes in hand, by the efforts of 
no less than Makkah’s Chief ‘Qadi’, al-Khidhr ibn al-Hasan al- 
Sanjari al-Shafii the year was 683H(1285).*” | 

After this'sour experience with Abi Numai, Qala’iin decided 
to switch to supporting his rival, the Sharif Jammaz ibn Shayhah, 
the Amir ofal-Madinah: As a result of this, Jammaz was able to 
seize Makkah in 687H(1288), bringing the Hejaz squarely under 
Mamluk suzerainty, at least for the time being. Interestingly enough, 
a proud reference to this event is also found in a treaty that Sultan 
Qala‘tin was to sign with the Kingdom of Aragon, Spain, in thelial 
year 689H (1290). In this document, the title of “Sultan of they 
Lofty and Honoured House in Makkah” is cited officially for them 
first time in/addition to those others he already bore, some of whi¢ 
were Servitor of the Two Holy and Honoured Sanctuaries, Cus 
todian of the Two Qiblahs’, King of the Egyptian Dominions an 
the Hejazi Provinces”.”” 

However, Qala’tin was destined to pass away that same year™ 
(6891/1290) andit took Abi Numai, with his vast experience of 
Hejaziattairs, very little time to seize back complete political au- 
thonityin Makkah: Then, come the Hajj that year (i.e. 689H/1290), 
he was found challenging Mamlukian claims to overlordship and 
their night of interference in his affairs, proceeding to levy fresh 
dues on the Egyptian and Syrian Hajj caravans from the Mamlik 
domunions under the pretext that they had not brought with them 
the traditional gifts and funds for him and his people. On this occa- 
sion too, after revealing his mastery in the game of brinkmanship, 
he) was to) give way at the very last minute, but as expected from 
him, only after extracting all that he possibly could out of the Egyp- 
tian ‘Amir al-Hajj’.”” 

The following Pilgrimage season, Abii Numai was to go even 
further by not merely daring to drop the name of the new Mamluk 
Sultan, al-Malik al-Ashraf Salahal-din Khalil (bn Qala’tin) (r.689H 
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compelled to intervene and it was to fall to the lot of the ‘Amir al- 
Hajj’, Sayfal-din Barlaghi al-Ashrafi, to nd the Ka‘bah of them. 
However, this hardly seems to have affected the Sharifian ruling 
clan for long, for they were to continue with their feuding and 
extortions, at times going far enough to force the Mamlik authori- 
ties to intervene mulitanly in order to restore some semblance of 
order and respect for their image and authority, locally, as well as in 
the sight of the world of Islam, that would be observing them through 
the eyes of the Pilgrims or otherwise. 

This was also the age of the notable Hanbali theologian and 
junst, [bn Daymiyyah (d.728H/1328), the freedom of whose po 
lemics against some of the beliefs and practices then prevalent 
Islamic society, were causing a fair stir amongst the authorities and 
the'scholars ofthe day, leading a number of quarters to accuse him 
of being an anthropomorphist’ and to his internment as well on 
occasions, NOt that this was to deter him in any way from his course.jye 
In 69111(1292), he had performed the Hajj, being as outspoken agy 
ever throughout the duration of his stay in Makkah. In short, hi 
Was a bitter enemy of the cult of saints, their veneration and 6 
‘Bid'ah’ (innovation) in general, as well as of sectarianism and < 
sects, Nevertheless, he considered himself a ‘Mujtahid’, or some 
one permitted to exert himself with the aid of ‘Qiyas’ (analogy) t 
arrive at an opinion: He also shunned “Taqlid’ or blind imitation on 
the authonty of another and surprisingly enough, even the concept 
of ‘Tyma” Or consensus in Opinion amongst scholars without ques 
tion in cases,” 

Al-Nasir Nasiral-din Muhammad ibn Qala’iin (d.741H/1340), 
like his brother and predecessor, al-Ashraf Salahal-din Khalil ibn 
Qalatiny also holds something of an unusual record in the annals of 
the Mamluks) for being chosen Sultan thrice. He was twelve years 
oldat the time of his first installation when his reign had lasted from 
6931 (1293) till 694 (1294). His next tenure of power was from 
698H(1298) all 708H1(1308) and the last one, from 709H(1310) ull 
74H (1340)" The length of the duration he ruled is also some 
What unusual for a Mamluk Sultan. Perhaps because of this very 
factor, and despite the indicated interruptions in his reign, al-Nasir 
was the next Mamiluk ruler to pay serious attention to the affairs of 


Makkah and al-Madinah. 
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two had already been appointed to office earlier once in 704H(1304), 
but to no advantage. Unfortunately, this recent decision of al-Nasir 
also had proved to be a poor remedy, as he was forced during his 
visit to re-appoint Abul Ghayth. This appointment however was 
to encourage the latter's two above-named brothers to flee to the 
Rasilids in the Yaman, where, in keeping with that court’s tradi- 
tional policy towards the Hejaz, they were well received as had 
been expected by them.~" From there, they were to attempt hence- 
forth, with varying degrees of success, to interfere with the com- 
mercial and the Hajj traffic, until pardoned by the Mamliik au- 
thonities after Abu'l Ghayth had been defeated and killed in 715H 
(1315) in an amazing act of fratricide. 

The great historian of Makkah, Dahlan states that, not merely 
was Abul Ghayth slain by Humaydah in his bed, but his body had 
then been’ conveyed to the latter's house, there to be boiled and 
served to his surviving brothers, invited unawares for a meal, as a 
brutal reminder ofthe extent to which he was prepared to go to, in 
order to deal with opposition. To add further colour and effect to 
this macabre scene, he had on that occasion arranged for each of his 
brothers to be waited upon by two Negro slaves, whose swords 
came to be drawn over their heads as they bent over to examine the § 
covered fare. Under the circumstances, the brothers could do little 
but meekly submit.?"° 

However, as political authority on this occasion had only been 
vested in) umaydah, Rumaythah did dare soon enough to chal- 
lenge his brother successfully and seize power after gaining Mamlik 
support, Which, as a sign of the times and out of considerations of 
convenience, had started to sway rather too easily from candidate 
to candidate in the interests of their State’s policy towards the Holy 
Cities andthe Hejaz. Humaydah, not to be outdone, had decided 
to flee; this time to al= Iraq, and appealed to the IIkhanid Sultan for 
help; to which the latter was to respond favourably. The outcome 

Of thisswas that, Humaydah was successful in disposing of 
Rumaythah, asa result of which, in the ‘Khutbah’ that year (718H 
1319) andidunng 719H(1320), the Ikhanid Khan was referred to as 
the premier ruler, supporter and leader of Islam. This was to stir the 
Mamluks once again into immediate action and they now decided 
to help) Wtayfali attack his brother and replace him, a design in 
Which they were to be successful, but only after Humaydah had 
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north, the Sharits, though this was, as may be expected, often greatly 
to the irritation of the Mamliks. For example, at a later stage, the 
Mamluks were even to go to the extent of ordering the Door of the 
Ka bah, that, as mentioned earlier, had been presented by the Sultan 
al-Muzattar al-Reasuli (d:69411/1295), to be replaced by another 
gifted by the then Mamluk Sultan, al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qala’iin 
following his third’ Hajj in 732H(1332). On this occasion, al-Nasir 
had been accompanied by some seventy of his principal “Amirs’ and 
other men of eminence and learning.~”” 

Infact, the Sultan al-Nasir had been encouraged a little earlie: 
by the Qadi Jalalal-din Muhammad al-Qazwini (d.739H/1338), 
to take'steps amongst others to put an end to the feuding in Makkah, 
by sending altorce, Phis advice had been complied with during the 
first quarter of 79111 (1330) and the force dispatched then had been 
instrumental im installing the Sharif Rumaythah in power. Prior to 
that, and'until pacified somewhat, he had decided in a fit of rage toil 
get nidofall sharits forever. Of course, during the above Hajj of them 
Sultan, much bounty was disbursed as usual in the guise of gifts and 
charity» Itis)related that, the Sultan had brought along with himg 
large wooden troughs or basins growing a considerable variety off 
vegetables, pot herbs and aromatics, as well as large ovens for bak 
ing an) assortment of breads for distribution, along with 130,000 
“Trdab’ of barley for this purpose. An ‘Irdab’ is equal to twenty } 
‘Sa (Measures) or 198 pounds. In 738H(1338), Makkah was vis- 
ited by a’big Sayl’ which caused damage within the ‘Haram’. 

Asairesult of the display of firm intent by the Mamliks on this 
occasion, when it happened that al-Malik al-Mujahid al-Rasali 
(. 7/20/1327 nll) 7641/1363) arrived to perform the Hajj in 
74244342); despite his lavish gifts and acts of charity, when he 
expressed aldesire to dress the Ka°bah with a new ‘Kiswah’ and to 
installa new door, his offer was politely ignored. In 740H(1340) 
prior toy his) visit, al-Mujahid had ordered for a ‘Madrasah’ named 
“al-Mujahidiyyah” after him, to be built in Makkah and had made 
generous endowments in the Yaman for its maintenance. During 
this Hayy of his, he had also stayed on its premises.** 

Then, on the next occasion that al-Malik al-Mujahid arrived in 
the) Hejazain) 751H1(1351) to participate in the Pilgnmage, Rum- 
aythah’sson’ Ajlan to universal surprise, was actually to go to the 
extent of conniving with the Mamluk authorities to lay their hands 
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Be that as it may, during the Mamlik era—Bahnid as well as 
. Al- M ujahid Burid—while Makkah, as the capital of the Hejaz, seems to have 
al-Nasir Nasi been the centre of much of the political focus and feuding between 
the rival factions jockeying for some advantage or another, any 
improvements that took place during this period as far as the twe 
‘Harams were concerned, were mostly to go al-Madinah’s way, 
that is, at least almost until the beginning of 803H(1400), when 
official attention once again had to be focused in the main on the 
ne tiv Makkan Mosque for a while. However, al-Madinah continued to 
dl oe Ria while at Bi: Karak, Rere bein benefit through official interest, gifts, endowments and charities 
once the repairs in Makkah had been addressed. What had hap 
pened in Makkah on this occassion was that, during the Shawwal of 
802H(1400), a major fire, that had started in one of the “Ribats” 
(a Rabat is primarily a monastery or hospice for members of the 
A Sufi Orders, dervishes and the poor)—the ‘Ribat Nazir’, located 
till known by his name. a adjacent to the ‘Haram’, had burnt down a whole part of the west= 
em sector of the Mosque, destroying about a hundred and thirty off 
the marble columns there and had caused great damage to the ceil-4 
ing as well, forcing it to collapse in several places. 

All'this had called for considerable repairs, re-construction and 
BEA ch: af Nasir re-roofing. The “Ribat Nazir’, was also known as “Ramshit”—a 
reference to the Shaykh Aba’l Qasim [brahim ibn al-Husayn al- 
Farsi, who had established this “Ribat,’ in 529H(1135)—and it lay 
between the entrances to the ‘Haram’ of the ‘Bab al-Wada‘’ and 
the Bab Ibrahim’, a major reason why the fire had spread so rapidly 
into the ‘Haram’. It is further related that, this disaster, which had 
started on 28th Shawwval as a result of a rat pulling at the wick ofa 
lamip, Was surpnisingly only contained due to the heavy damage that 
had been’caused earlier to the columns and the ceiling, particularly 
in this"area and by the “Bab al-“Ajalah’ by a major flash-flood, that 
had preceded this disastrous fire almost six months earlier (on 5th 
Jamad/al=Awwal): It was to turn out that the collapsed structure 

Meeypt, who were shortly destin aa : ‘a ee 
at awaiting clearing-up and restoration in these two areas, had actu 

id m@ircassian rivals. It may be noted h ally impeded the fire’s progress.” 
ts j 2 | Oni this occasion, the repairs called for urgently were imple- 
ieir island fal-Raudah) on the “Bahr al-? mented under the supervision of the Egyptian ‘Amir al-Hajj’ for 

gia Mamluks were labelled so bec | the Pilenmage of the year 803H (1401), Baisaq al-Zahiri (4.821H 
| 1418), who had remained behind after the Hajj to clear up the 
Mosque and continue the work. This was completed, barring the 
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Testorauion of the ceiling due to the shortage of suitab! 7 aE ‘ : ; ed 
Aes : oe : we ; In a Similar ven, the Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir (r.575H/1180 
80m touch co the plaudi till 622H1/1225) had the floor of the ‘Enclosure of Ismi'il’ covered 
‘t te with marble; most probably during 576H(1180).*° While in 
eo sucha aS a Shes : 62914(1232), the Caliph al-Mustansir Bi'llah (d.660H/1262) had 
He Arar” or Juniper being the only ordered the repair and refurbishment of the Ka‘bah along with its 
: © roof and columns, as well as a host of similar works and other chari- 
Byer uuised poorly, emedcrePPropriate wood | table deeds elsewhere in Makkah and its environs.**’ Likewise, othe: 
notables like his Mamluk Iqbal al-Sharabi al-Mustansiri, had a num 
ber of pools excavated and reservoirs constructed at vital junctions 
by Mina, ale-Muzdalifah and “Arafat around 633H (1236). These 
had been preceded by a hospital near the “Bab’ al-Ziyadah 1 
628H(1231) and'followed by a ‘Ribat’ by the ‘Bab’ al-Salam dur- 
meer, ( a ee ing 6411(1244) =" Al-Sharabi is also credited with erecting an en 
mation and he was to make sure that everything w. : closure around the ‘Mataf area. 

Following immediately in the wake of the “Bahrid’ era, the 
dawn of the reign of the Burjid’ or ’Circassian’ Mamliks ,with the 
last two rulers of the former dynasty, al-Saleh Salahal-din Haji andy 
al-Zahir Sayfal-din Barqugq also featuring in it, was to last for welll 

eke pe over thirteen decades and till the conquest of Syria and then Off 
ee “ia Repicted eee ter pode L Egypt some eight months later during 923H(1517) by the Ottomy 
adi Ton Zahirah in 815H(1412/15 mans under Salim (Selim) I (r.918H/1512 till 926H/1520). Salim 19 
Se adrasah’ and its fou is also remembered popularly in history by the Turkish epithet of § 
Seer enat the only ruler bear “Yayuz ;meaning the Bold” or “Valiant”, though European his- 
Sa torians refer to and recall him as “the Grim”. These acquisitions by 
sal-din pamad Shah fbn Bepeamimnad eo him were also to bring the Hejaz into the Ottoman fold the same 
: 431) of the Kans dynasty. peearatalso bh year and the association was to last a good four centuries, of which, 
: ibn Patar Khan, who had ruled for a mone 
11). Itmay be recalled that, the earlier “Bahrid’ period lasting some 
144 lunar years (approximately 140 solar years) till 792H(1390), 
; A ea, had involved thirty accessions to the throne, including the eleva- 
ae a pe syria By eee a tion of one Biter co the throne thrice and of another two rulers 
pagan the en : pe Hay Bec ac 7 twice. During the ‘Burjid’ era that was to endure for another 130 
aby ihe a eeeeos tt eee: linar years (nearly 127 solar years) from that date, the Mamlik 
a Bokbari, the Lord of Irbil” (d.630} ! State was to witness the enthronement of twenty-six rulers 
By oa a licaalen B an a * Amongst the tulers of these two Mamluk dynasties, the name 
Ap ty eae at P al 10n re of al-Bargiiq (al-Zahir Sayfal-din Barquq), a Circassian, would be 
ee ontribut found to feature im the list of the Bahrids as its penultimate Sultan, 
ringing Water to “Arafat for the | Pileri who hadiruled for about seven years between 784H(1382) and 
| 79111389). He is also considered by some as the first of the “Burjid’ 
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Umm Hani’, the’ sister of the fourth Orthodox Caliph ‘Ali. Like 
wise, he had built a Madrasah’ at a place known as “al-Husn al- 

tiq” (the Old: Gastle™); by the “Bab al-Salam’ in al-Madinah as 
wal According to the erudite al-Sakhawi (d. 902H/1497), both 
these colleges'were to be appropriated later, the one in Makkah by 
the Sharifand the other in the Prophet’s City by one of the rulers « 
Egypt. [tis worth adding here that, Na‘imal-Rahman in his valu 
able work, Mughal-Ottoman Relations’, while referring to a 
‘Madrasah’ builtin Makkah by a Sultan of Bengal called ““Ghayathal 
din”, provides the following years for his reign—“1414"(817H 
“1433”(836H). 

Improvements and repairs were also carried out dur Lis 
period to the water distribution system alluded to earlier, whic n 
had been built by Zubaydah, the consort of the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
Harun) al-Rashid and has been known since by her name as the 
“Ayn (Spring of) Zubaydah”. The two pools located in ‘al-Mu' 
were also tended to on the occasion and the Spring known as “Ayn 
Bazan” was regulated to flow into them.” 

Furthermore, during the first year of the reign of the Sultana 
Zahir Sayfal-din Jaqmagq, that is 842H(1438) and he ruled for fifs 
teen years, the ‘Nazir’ (Superintendent) of his army, Sodiin, whol 
was also the Mudir (Director) of the ‘Haram’, was to carry out 
many constructions and repairs in Mina, at al-Muzdalifah and at™ 
‘Arafatand cleared and improved the routes leading to them . 

Tovthe list of these works outside Makkah, the Sultan Qi’it 
Bey was later onto add new mosques—the “Masjid al-Khayf” 

na and the Masjid al-Nimrah” at ‘Arafat in 874H(1469 

Owit Bey also built opposite the entrance known as “Bab “Ali” 
a Ribat forthe poor and by it, a place for performing the ‘Wudi” 
(ablutions for Prayers). This was admittedly smaller than the one 
built by his/predecessors (the Bahrids) that it was replacing, for the 
older structure had been knocked down to make room for this 
‘Ribat . Kitchens too were constructed by it to serve the poor regular 
meals consisting of Dashishah”, a gruel of pounded wheat. The 
Work initiated in 882H(1477), was supervised by the Sultan’s agent, 
Shamsal-din Muhammad ibn “Umar, better known as “Ibn al 
Zaman”. 

An orphanage school was also built along with a fine ‘Madrasah’, 
in which, marble and gilded wooden ceilings were generously used 
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Umm Hani the sister of the fourth Orthodox Caliph ‘Ali. Like 
wise, he had built a Madrasah’ at a place known as “al-Husn al 
‘Atiq’ (the Old'Gastle™); by the “Bab al-Salim’ in al-Madinah as 
well. According to the erudite al-Sakhawi (d. 902H/1497), both 
these colleges were to be appropriated later, the one in Makkah by 
the Shanifand the other in the Prophet’s City by one of the rulers of 
Egypt. [tis worth adding here that, Na‘imal-Rahmian in his valu- 
able work, Mughal-Ottoman Relations’, while referring to a 
‘Madrasah’ builtin’ Makkah by a Sultan of Bengal called “Ghayathal- 
din’, provides the following years for his reign—‘*1414"(817H) ull 
“1433”(836H). 

Improvements and repairs were also carried out during this 
period to the water distribution system alluded to earlier, which 
had been built by Zubaydah, the consort of the ‘Abbasid Calip| 
Harun al-Rashid and has been known since by her name as the 
“Ayn (Spring of) Zubaydah”. The two pools located in ‘al-Mu‘allat 
Were also tended to on the occasion and the Spring known as ““‘Ayn 
Bazan” was regulated to flow into them.** 

Furthermore, during the first year of the reign of the Sultan al4 
Zahir Sayfal-din Jaqmaq, that is 842H(1438) and he ruled for fif 
teen years, the ‘Nazir’ (Superintendent) of his army, Sodiin, who ™ 
Was also the Mudir (Director) of the ‘Haram’, was to carry out 
Many constructions and repairs in Mina, at al-Muzdalifah and at 
‘Arafat and cleared and improved the routes leading to them 

To the list of these works outside Makkah, the Sultan Qa’it 
Bey wasjlater on to add new mosques—the “Masjid al-Khayf” at 
Mina and the “Masjid al-Nimrah” at ‘Arafat in 874H(1469 

Qait Bey also built opposite the entrance known as “Bab ‘Ali” 
a Ribateforthe poor and by it, a place for performing the ‘Wudii” 
(ablations for Prayers). This was admittedly smaller than the one 
built by his predecessors (the Bahrids) that it was replacing, for th 
oldér structure had been knocked down to make room for this 
‘Ribat. Kitchens too were constructed by it to serve the poor regular 
meals consisting Of Dashishah”, a gruel of pounded wheat. The 
Work initiated in 682H1(1477), was supervised by the Sultan’s agent 
Shamsal-din Muhammad ibn ‘Umar, better known as “Ibn al 
Zaman”. 

Anorphanage schoo! was also built along with a fine ‘Madrasah’, 
in which, marble and gilded wooden ceilings were 


cenerously used 
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This college, after the fashion of the one built 
Bengal} taught jurisprudence in accordance with t 
the four Orthodox (‘Sunni’) Schools, for which f 
ems were engaged. A fine library was also provid 
. Sultan, who sent a treasury of books to be hous 
>) Apart from building shops for the maintenai 


home for this purpose and decreed that the pr 
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lint they too had to give way along with 1 
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black silk) However, this had only been done after considerable 
hesitation lasting for almost a year and had taken place during the 
last month of 853H (January 1450).** 

The second but last, or effectively the last Mamlik Sultan wa 
al-Ashraf Qansuh al-Ghaun, who had ruled between 906H(150! 
and 922H(1516) and died or was killed following his defeat at the 
battle of Mary Dabig in Syma, by the forces of the Ottoman Sultan, 
Salim I) This had led'to the annexation of that fair Province, to be 
followed by that of Egypt about eight months later as averred ear 
lier. It was also Qanstth al-Ghauri, who was decreed to carry o 
the last works of any significance associated with the ‘Haram’ to be 
undertaken) by the Burjids. This was when he had ordered in 
917H(1511) for the above Enclosure’s wall to be pulled down and 
replaced by a new marble structure, forwarding the required m 
terials of quality for the purpose from Egypt.**” 

It cannot be stressed enough that, like Makkah, al-Madinah 
was also the recipient of serious attention from the Burjid Sultans 
and hence, ofmany improvements, some of them highly significant 
and a fitanswer to the call of the hour, with an eye on future need. J 
Then, there were also those projects of refurbishment, that were 
inspired by feelings of religious fervour, charity and piety, or a com- 
bination of these and the need of the time. 

The first ofthe Burjid rulers, al-Zahir Sayfal-din “Bargiiq” (the 
name means buloing of eye-balls’—d. 801H/1398), had presented 
the Prophet's) Mosque with a ‘Minbar’ in 797H(1395). This had 
been replaced by another gift from the Sultan al-Mu’ayyad Sayfal- 
din’ Shaykhy(t:815H1/1412 ull 824H/1421) in 820H(1417), which 
unfortunately was burnt during the second major fire of 886H(1481 
However, itis to the Sultan al-Ashraf Sayfal-din Barsbey, who ruled 
between! 629h(1422) and 842H(1438), that the restoration i 
83111(1428) of the two colonnades overlooking the courtyard and 
orginally contributed by the thrice elected Bahnd Sultan, al-Nasi 
Nasiral-din Muhammad (ibn Qala’in) is owed. It is reported that 
this restoration work was carried out along with the repairs to the 
ceiling im) the Mosque’s northern sector, under the supervision of 
Mugbil al-Qadidi, possibly a Mamilak Governor of Yanbu‘ 

Then, the Sultan al-Zahir Sayfal-din Jaqmag (r.842H/1438CI 
till) 8571/1453) had initiated repairs and improvements in 
853H(1449) with the objective of completing the ceiling in the 
areaof aleaudah’, while providing a door facing north to the 
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or task, Qa it Bey was personally to visit al-Madinah prior to the Hajj 
so tiled the floor in that area ee of 884H(1480) to inspect the outcome of these undertakings 
peoloured tiles for the space bet However, these great works, built with like hopes, w ere su 
a : ; a a — pusingly destined not to last for long, as during the Ramadan of 
, ptiCaliph, Umar ibn *Abdal-’A 886H (1481), a bolt of lightning set fire to the Mosque after striking 
Imam “a lead the Prayers fr the South-Eastern Minaret. As a result, nothing was to remain in 
creo tiled in marble. Ald tact save the newly constructed small inner dome referred to abo 
Supervision of the architect Hence, fresh reconstruction work had to be initiated immedi- 
ty also to add a “Mihrab’ for t! ately and Qa it Bey was not the one to hesitate or to be 
: ie Suki a ; a “ wanting in this regard. Two large groups ores artisans, < 
j : men and workers specialising in all the required fields were imm« 
gids'and Aiyyubids and thei: diately assembled: One, a hundred strong, arrived from Makkal 
anafis. where it had been engaged in implementing projects under 

ne Haram’ in Makkah, itis to brothers, Sungur al-Jamali and al-Ashrafi al-Shuja‘i Shahin 

Bevat.o7 9511/1468 till 901H/14 other larger group of three hundred under the command of Shan 

ments to the Prophet’s Mosq din (Ibn al-Zaman), was to come from Cairo, bringing with it 

traced back. Again, as in Mak! types of supplies and funds for initial expenditure 
erein679H(1475) and conti Al-Samhudi, who during this period was regularly rotating | 
#8581H(1477), were m tween Makkah and Egypt and was also involved at times 
Giby Oa it Bey’s trusted henc! reconstruction as a functionary, particularly during the latter | 
Shamsal-din (Ibn al-Zamai nod, presents a detailed and at times moving contemporary ac 
stem sector of the Mosque over count of this phase, especially concerning the work to do with the 
down along with the colonnad restoration and reconstruction associated with the Prophet's Cham 
term wall, starting from th« ber. 
All of these were then 1 This was the first time since the reconstruction during the 
Ummaiyyad era, that the very place where the Prophet had breathed 
fethat Minaret, also know his last and was laid to rest, was exposed thus. Having to enter the 
€r work was undertak blessed Chamber, al-Samhidi found himself in a state of trepida- 
ound the Prophet's tomb and tion at the prospect of this “intrusion”, an emotion he overcame by 
istructures were remov Ss fron closing his eyes in humility and respect and begging for forgiveness 
ick as { Upon stepping in and opening his eyes, he found himself received 
reconstruction was e Sart by that sweet fragrance of piety associated with the Prophet’s per 
Chamber (“al-Hujrah al-Shar son, so often described by the Prophet’s ‘Sahabah’ (Companions 
T and reported in his biographies, and to him, it seemed to permeate 
the whole atmosphere.*” 

Thanks to Qa it Bey’s determination, the reconstruction on 
this occasion was to be on a grander scale and the aspect of expense 
The { Was mostly overlooked. For example, the remains of the lofty South 

1e tl is : 
Eastern Minaret were knocked down along with all the sections of 


Beppe ite and red ee the wall between the Bab Jibril’ ((Gabriel’s Door’) in the east and 
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task, Qa it Bey was personally to visit al-Madinah prior to the Hajj 
of 88411(1480) to inspect the outcome of these undertakings 

However, these great works, built with like hopes, we 
prsingly destined not to last for long, as during the Ramadan of 
$86H (1481), a bolt of lightning set fire to the Mosque after striki 
the South-Eastern Minaret. As a result, nothing was to remai 
tact save the newly constructed small inner dome referred to a 

Hence, fresh reconstruction work had to be initiated im: 
ately and) Qa it Bey was not the one to hesitate or to be fo 
wanting in this regard. Two large groups of skilled artisa 
men and workers specialising in all the required fields were 11 
diately assembled: One, a hundred strong, arrived fron 
where it had been engaged in implementing projects unc 
brothers, Sungur al-Jamali and al-Ashrafi al-Shuja‘i Shahi 
other larger group of three hundred under the command of S| 
din (Ibn al-Zaman), was to come from Cairo, bringing wit 
types of supplies and funds for initial expenditure. 

Al-Samhudi, who during this period was regularly rotati 
tween Makkah and Egypt and was also involved at time 
reconstruction as a functionary, particularly during the 
mod, presents a detailed and at times moving contemporary 
count of this phase, especially concerning the work to do wit! 
restoration and reconstruction associated with the Prophet’ 
ber. 

This was the first time since the reconstruction dur 
Umiaiyyad era, that the very place where the Prophet | 
his last and was laid to rest, was exposed thus. Having to enter t 
blessed’ Chamber, al-Samhidi found himself in a state of trepida 
tion at the prospect of this “intrusion”, an emotion he overcame by 
closing his eyes in mumility and perce and begging f for forgive 


by that sweet fragrance of piety Peociaced with ie Pi ake S pel 
son, so often described by the Prophet’s ‘Sahabah’ (Companiot 
and’ reported in his biographies, and to him, it seemed to p 

the whole atmosphere.*” 

Mhanks to’ Qa it Bey’s determination, the reconstruction on 
this occasion was to be ona grander scale and the aspect Of expense 
was mostly overlooked. For example, the remains of the lofty South 
Eastern Minaret were knocked down along with all the sections of 
the wall between the “Bab Jibril’ ((Gabriel’s Door’) in the east and 


ab wo (the Door of Mercy’) in the v 


cate had reached 120 cubits.**' This 
taken’ place during 891/92H (1486/87), \ 
Simimitable post-Aiyyubid/Mamlikian style and 11 
ne start of this reconstruction, as most of 


er, with the lower sections in basalt roc k and th 


oo then Mresed in eeeple tiles of € diffe: ent 
¢ supported by 1 new columns was also p1 


WMosque. Vaults of baked brick were bi 
sHowever, it was to be discovered soon 
Ghures tended to affect the light in the M 


lar dome, surrounded a three a rol 
tw shaded the area from the dome o. 
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covered im marble. A perforated “Magqsiirah’ or ‘Enclosure’ in brass, 
with windows, was now installed around it.” 

Later on, as cracks had unexpectedly appeared in the upper 
dome shading the Prophet's tomb, it too had to be pulled down 
This of course was done more or less contemporaneously with the 
demolition of the South-Eastern Minaret and both were rebuilt 
during 891/92H(1486/87).** 

Whe eastern section of the Mosque overlooking the central court- 
yard hadithree colonnades, while its western counter-part had four 
The northern sector, as mentioned earlier, also had four and the 
southern one, seven. A marble “Dikkah” (platform) was installed 11 
both, the eastern and the western sectors. In the former, it was 
located at a.convenient spot between the ‘Bab al-Nisa”’ (‘the Ladie 
Doorway )/and the southern confines of the Mosque. The other 
Was placed between the “Bab al-Rahmah’ and the Mosque’s north- 
em end.>° 

Vaulted’ circular openings or perforations at regular intervals 
Were also made in the upper parts of the southern and the eastern 
WallSin order to introduce more light. These were then provided 
With windows covered with glass, which was protected by a copper 
grill’ or mesh, though those in the southern wall were sealed off 
later, saveithe ones near the ‘Mihrab’, as was a door located at the 
south=easterm comer of the Mosque. The new “Main” or “South 
Eastern Minaret (“al-Minarah al-Ra’isiyyah”) there was now pro 
vided with a door from the west, whereas the former structure used 
to havevone facing the north. Several cupboards were also pro 
vided in the eastern wall.**° 

Imaddition, the Sultan Qa’it Bey had presented the Mosque on 
this\occasion with a fine “Mihrab’, which may presently be viewed 
in the Quba Mosque in al-Madinah, to which it was transferred in 
recent times. his Mihrab’ was decorated with marble mosaic in 
beautiful geometric patterns, so much a feature of Mamliik decora 
tive/art of that period. It had originally been installed in the vicinity 
of the )Prophet’s Enclosure, along with a ‘Dikkah’ of marble. A 
‘Sabil “or public drinking fountain by the ‘Bab al-Rahmah’, with 
an Opening into the Mosque, was also provided, swelling the num 
ber of drinking fountains there, great and small, to around twenty 
Muchvearlier on, the mother of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Nasi 
Lidinillahe(n575H1/1180-622H/1225) had built a huge fountain 
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to cover the annual expenditure of these institutions, as well as 
ensure the provision of the supplies sent annually in chanty fron 
Egypt for the people of the two Holy Cities, with the grain al or 
tion for al-Madinah alone exceeding 7,500 ‘Irdab’ at this st ge 
Although Vasco da Gama had set sail from Portugal on hi 
mous Voyage to discover a direct sea-route to India in 902H(149 
during Qa it Bey s reign, which, it may be recalled, had just ended 
a year pnior to this event, another Portuguese, Pedro de Covilha 
had already been sent out in 892H(1487) to investigate and survey 
prospective comumercial routes and trading possibilities. With thes¢ 
objectives, he had traveled from Cairo to India and also made 
number Of other excursions, again from Cairo. These had taker 
him) down the East African coast, as well as up and down the 
sian (now Arabian) Gulfand the Red Sea, whence he had ( 
Hurmuaz,jiddah and Adan. He had sent back detailed reports at 
every stage on the trade in the region before visiting / 
89S (Aa70), there to be detained by the fee un Ex 


Abyssinia in 


pe -ror {Or 


already served his cause ell: co 

Vasco da Gama, his contemporaries and early successors were 
to find dé Govilham’s information of great use in mounting, and in 
no time, a’great threat to the monopoly hitherto held by the Mus 
lims (primaniy Arabs) over this lucrative trade, the major source of 
prosperity in the Islamic lands of the region, as well as to the Haj 
traffic. In fact, such was the energy and the zeal of the 
that, soon enough, Jiddah itself was to come under t 
number of times—once in 919H(1513), when Albuquerque, the 
Govemor-General of Portuguese India had to give up his S 
on Jiddahvafter his attack on “Adan had failed; then in 923H(1517 
when Albuquerque's successor, Lopo Soares, failed to achieve any 
result andsagaim in 948H1(1541), when the Portuguese appeared a 
Jiddahvin eighty-five vessels and even succeeded in landing, thoug! 
they were ulumately to be compelled to withdraw after a bloody 
fight by the local opposition, mobilised and armed by the then Sharif 
Aba Numai.? 

This Portuguese threat was to last for about a century, until the 
armivalob Dutch and English shipping in the Indian Ocean mounted 
a successtul challenge to it and ended forever its naval supremacy 
and monopoly Over the region's trade, which had been inspired by 
daring commercial enterprise, as well as a crusading spinit 
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However, once the two rivals had come to actual blows, ill 
feeling was going to persist despite this peace, which did succeed in 
lasting until the large-scale Ottoman invasion of Mamlik territory 
in 922H(1516) and its conquest a little later. 

After this expose of a few of the major problems being faced by 
the Mamluk Sultans at that stage from within their dominions and 
abroad and particularly Qa it Bey, it is indeed a wonder, how they 
were able through sheer determination, to take such an interest in 
the aftairs of Makkah and al-Madinah and to serve and respond to 
their needs'so well! The works undertaken in the two Holy Cities 
in general besides their Sanctuaries during the Mamlik era have 
also been touched upon in this work and at times at some length 
because of their historical significance. To say the least, not only 
had they been implemented under the greater scrutiny of history 
but most of these were to survive as well for several centuries to 
serve as guidelines for the reconstruction and repairs that have fol 
lowed since. Moreover, significant traces of these still exist to serve 
aS a reminder of a mumber of aspects of the achievements of this 
period, political, economic, social and cultural and of course, archi- 4 
tectural. a 

Itis indeed surprising that, the great modern historian of Makkah 
of Hadrami extraction, Shaykh Husayn ‘AbdAllah Basalamah, while @ 
generously praising the works commonly ascribed to Qi’it Bey, 
Tightly on wrongly takes up, in his famous work on Makkah, the 
‘Varikh imarat al-Masjid al-Haram’ (‘a History of the Construc- 
tion) of the Holy Mosque’), the inability or unwillingness of the 
Mamiliks to transport marble columins to the Holy Land from Syria 
and Egypt for the reconstruction of the Holy Mosques after the 
fires! My muted reaction to this could only be to suggest that, this 
most probably must have been in order to save time! He also ex- 

presses/some wonder at the inability of the successor dynasties to 
the Umaiyyad and the “Abbasid heritage to compete with them on 
equal terms in serving the cause of maintenance and reconstruction 
in the two) Holy Cities despite the improved means of transport 
Mhiseview, which has been raised in a subdued tone by the 
erudite Basalamah, is often heard being aired more vociferously by 
people at large during discussions on such topics from time to me 
Nevertheless, while praising Umaiyyad and ‘Abbasid might and 
power im comparison with those of their successors, he still gener- 
Ously concedes that, had it been within the latters’ means to do so, 
they would not have been found wanting.“ 
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CHAPTER VI 


Life and Culture in The Holy Cities 
in some Travel Accounts 


As commonly understood, travel accounts usually constitut« 


important source for examining the portrayal of the various features 
of life as it pulsates in a society and often cast light on aspects and 
detailed form that is quite often ov erlooked | 
Due to the fame and reputation enjo) ed b 


historians as such. 
number of such works which refer to Makkah and al-Madinah dur 


ing the foregoing Centuries and provide much information of int 
est and value, some of them along with their authors have alr 
been alluded to, particularly the writings of Nasir-e-Khusr6 (b.394H 
1003-d.442H/1050), Ibn Jubayr (6.539 H/1144-d. 614H 1217) and 
Ibn Battiitah (b.704H/1304-d.779H/1377). Some excerpts from 
their travelogues, which portray an interesting picture and provide 
a genuinely true and vivid flavour of various aspects of life during 
those relevant past centuries in these two Holy Cities, are re] 
duced herein translation. All three were erudite scholars, who id 
served in eminent positions with considerable distinction. They wer¢ 
also keen observers and regular diarists. Nasir-e-Khusro for exan ple, 
had served with distinction at the Ghaznavid and the Saljug courts 
under the Sultans Mahmud (d.421H/1030) and Mas‘ad (d 439H 
ee Chaghni Beg (d.451H 1059 in Khur isal 
Islam Ee ‘ aan eal : pen said to be the first rule! in 
the ‘Abbasid Cali hal and pus ce Buen E ae ed on pin by 
Bata ee “ioe ir Bi llah (r.381H, 991-4221 1031). Ibr 
then siyeithe ad held the position of a ‘Qadi judge | nd 
Muleeene rc 3 of an ambassador also for the Delhi Sulta 
till 752H/1351) Bee (more correctly “Kutlugh”— 25H 
great admiration i n Jubayr on the other hand is known 1!0! 
in his writings for the Sultan Salahal-din, to w hi 
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A; The Safarnameh’ of Nasir-e-Khi 
Nasir-e=Khusro was born at Qabudyan near Balk 
€arlier, he had visited Makkah four times. On |! 
442H(1050), he had stayed there for six months 
itand al-Masjid al-Haram’ in Persian in his ‘Safar 
Travels’) at some length and in much precis¢ 
work of his has been translated into Arabic by ¥ 
and most probably by others too. Though few 
are generally assumed to have survived save thi 
poetry, it is said that, during his visit to | gypt I 
Hajj, he had adopted Isma ili beliefs and be 
gandist on their behalf in his native Khurasan. O 
Ous trips which had taken place during 439H 
yaleMadinah first and given an account of it befor 
state of Ihram’ (consecration) at al-Jihfah along 


i this journey Of his to Makkah then, he says: “Bet 
Nale-Madinah, there is a distance of a hundred ‘| 
les) of rocky trail, which \ we mes in eig! 
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hunger and poverty had left the Hejaz and dispersed in the land 
We then headed towards Egypt and arrived there after seventy-fiv: 
days. Some thirty-five thousand mortals had already migrated to it 
from the Hlejaz that year. The Sultan (the Fatimid al-Mustansir 
1.427H/1035 all487H/ 1094) clothed them and had them fed for 
whole year, for they were all hungry and naked. When the heavens 
rained in their land/and food again became available in quantities, 
the Sultan provided them all, the young and the old alike, with 
dress and lavishing bounty upon them, sent them back to the H 

(p 111-112). 


A(u): His Description of Makkah 


Of Makkah during the time of his visits, Nasir-e-Khusr 
‘Safamameh’ has left the following description. He says: “Maki 
is surrounded by high mountains and may not be seen from 
from any side that the (prospective) beholder may attempt 
The closest mountain to it is Abu Qubays, which is rounded 
dome, so that, ifan arrow were to be shot from its bottom, it would 
reach its peak (poimt), It is situated to the east of Makkah, so that 
you see the sum from inside the Holy Mosque as it rises from above 
itin the month of (December). A stone tower has been erected on 
its peak and itus)/said that Ibrahim, (peace be upon him), had in 
stalled it there”. 

© ThissGitysoccupies a valley between the mountains which 
does not exceed the range of an arrow. The Sacred Mosque 
the middle of this valley and around it is Makkah, with its str 
and market places. Wherever an opening may once have ex 
between the mountains, it has been blocked by a strong wall 
4 gate installed'in it. There are no trees in Makkah except | 
westem entrance of the Sacred Mosque called the ‘Doorv 
Ibrahim’, where there are many big trees, which rise abo 
enclosure of aswell, On the eastern side of the Mosque, ther 
Market Which extends from the south towards the north and 
beginning fromthe southern end is the mount of Abi Qut 
the foobom which lies al-Safa’. Here may be seen large ste} 
leveled tock upon which the Pilgrims climb and address then 
in supplication», Al-Marwah’ is at the end of the market to | 
north ofthe Mountain and is lower in height and also in the mid 
of Makkahy Many houses have been built on it. That (area) | 
tween the Mounts of ‘al-Safa’ © and ‘al-Marwah’, which 
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called’ -al-Sai’, is the actual ‘Mas‘a’—(i-e., the plac 


the mite of ‘al-Sai’) and it is in this same market 
one end to the other. He who desires to perfor 


hasamived from afar, beholds towers and mosques fi 
of half a Farsakh’ (about a mile) around Makkal 


the state of Ihram’ (consecration for the ““Umr 
grimage) from there”. (p 121-122). 


1 


Ain); The Description of the “Masjid al-H 


and the Ka‘bah 


Nasir-e-Khusro’s description of Makkah, the ‘Ma 
) Holy Mosque) and the Ka‘bah is as follows: “Th 
Nin the middle of the “Masjid al-Haram’ and the 
middle of Makkah. The Mosque stretches from t 
and width-wise, from the north to the south 


NW to being rounded. This is so in order that 

) enabled to face the Ka‘bah, wherever they mig! 
The Mosque is at its lengthiest from the ‘Bab | 
_ Bani Hashim’, a distance of four hundred an 


-al-Safa’ towards the south (and) three hundred a1 
" to its roundness, the area of the Mosque appears 


Wdors; there is. a square. Along the length of ¢! 
- direction Ofthe courtyard of the Mosque, ther« 


_ and twenty-three along its width”. (p 126 
“The Kabah is situated in the middle of th 


thirty cubits—(this implies that he included the 
in hismeasurement of the length)—and its widt E 
the west is Sixteen cubits and its door is on its e: 


ner is Teferred to as ‘al-Rukn al-Shami’ (‘the Sy 


2s _ bigsocket, so that, ifa tall man stands by it, the ‘Bla 
| a beat the level of his chest. The length of that Stone 


enclosure is not rectangular but curved of corners 


Tt is at its widest from the “Bab al-Nadwah’ to m 
and wide at the Other. Around it are three corrido: 


‘ "ate supported by columns of marble. In the midd 


_ yard and i is rectangular. Its length from the nort 


the “Trigi Comer would be on the right side of 01 
‘the Gomer of the Black Stone’ on the left. Its nort! 


) "The Black Stone’ is embedded in the cornet 


and four finger breadths and its width is eight fine 


r 
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round in appearance and 1s separated from the Door of the Ka‘bah 
by four cubits) Phis area in-between is called ‘al-Multazim’ (‘th 

Place of Holding)» The door of the Ka‘bah is four cubits above 
ground levelyso that, iba man of height stands by it, he would reach 
its threshold) Anwooden ladder has been crafted, which is placed in 
front of the Door at times of need in order that people may clim| 
up on itand enter the Ka bah. The width of this ladder 1s sufficient 
for ten men toascend and descend side by side. The floor of th 
Kabah is elevated by about the same degree”. (p 128-129 


A(iv);, Phe Description of the Ka‘bah’s Door 


“Tt is made of teak wood and has two leaves. Its height is s 
half cubits and the width of each of its leaves is one and t 
quarter cubits, so that, their width together comes to thre: 
half cubits) Onjthe front of the Door and its upper portion, t 
are some inscriptions. It also has decorative roundels in silver 
inscnptions in gold and silver. This (Qur’anic) Verse has beet 
scnbed on itin tull Lo! the first House (of Worship) appointed fo: 


mankind»was that at Bakkah (Makkah), blessed and a guidance to 
the people (Surah. 3) the Family of ‘Imran’, Verse 96). The door 
also has two round silver knockers that were sent from Ghazni 
installed’omuats two leaves and at such a height that no human hand 


could reach them. Below these, there are another two round silver 
knockers, smaller in size and placed so that the hand reaches them 
With thempis'a large lock, also of silver, with which the Door is 


locked andicannot be opened unless the lock is removed’. (p 129 
130). 


A(y); The Description of the ‘Kiswah’ 
“The Kiswah with which the Ka‘bah is covered, is white and 
embroideredim two places, the width of each of which is a cubit, 
Whilst between them, there are ten cubits, as also above and below 


them: Hence, the height of the Kabah is divided by the embr 
dery ofthe Kiswah’ into three parts, each of which is ten 


On the four sides of the “Kiswah’ are woven ‘Mihrabs’ (niches 
colour, embellished with gold thread. On each side, ther: 
niches—a large One im the middle and two smaller ones on e1 
side of itsorthat, on the four sides, there are altogether twel) 


niches”, (p 131-132). 
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A(wvi): The Well of Zamzam 


“The Well of Zamzam is to the east of the Ka‘bal 
and the Ka bah is forty-six cubits and the diamet 
three anda half cubits. Its water is salty, but palatal 
of white marble, two cubits high, has been built 
and on the four sides of the Chamber of Zamza 
into which’ water is poured and people perform ¢! 
lutions) with it. The floor is of latticed wood in ord 

) poured water to flow. Its door is to the east” 


SAG); Other Monuments of ‘al-Masjid 
~ “In front of the Well from the eastern side, ‘ ere 


juare, With a dome on it, which is called the ‘Sig 
ering Place for the Pilgrim’). Vessels of aoe 


feat. ‘the Torches’ », So. the total ni 

Grtyard of the “Masjid al-Haram’ with th 
hich God the Most High, has honour 

Hythe Sigqayat al-Haj’ and the ‘Khazanat 


Comer of the Black Stone’. The distance betwee 


29 


have been placed there from which the Pilgrims dru 
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An interesting feature of this work is that, although he describes 
the numerous lands he passed through and the wonders he was 
lucky to see; he chose to devote more than a half of it to his obser 
vations on the Hejaz, Displaying a rare eye for selective detail, he 
incorporates valuable information on the social, economic and po- 
litical conditions, which undoubtedly goes a long way towards fill 
ing many gaps in our knowledge of that era and serves to confirm 
many assumptions, as well as redress several misconceptions. Some 
excerpts from his Account, which illustrate how his writing differs 
from that, Say, of Nasir-e-K husro —and assists in conceiving a fuller 
picture oflife and society in Makkah at the time, are provided here 
Ibn Jubayr had)set‘out on three journeys, the most significant of 
which was the third one that lasted from 578H(1183) ull 
581H(1185)elt was then that he sat down to assemble the informa- 
tion gathered’ by him/and present it to the world in the form that is 
universally recognised in short as ‘Rihlat [bn Jubayr’. 


BG); The Bounties and Blessings in Makkah 


Under the title'of An Account of what God the Most High has 
favoured Makkah) with in terms of Bounties and Blessings’ and al- 
luding to) the’ Quranic Verses from the Chapters, ‘Ibrahim’ (14: 
Verse 37)yandsal-@asas, (28: Verse 57), in the former of which, a 
portion of that Prophet's supplication reads: “... so incline (Thou 
some hearts/of men that they may yearn towards them (his seed 
settled in) the Makkan valley), and provide Thou them with fruits 
in order that they may be thankful” and in the latter of which a part 
of the Verse refers to Allah’s following words: “... Have We n 
established for them a safe Sanctuary, whereunto, the produce of 
things is brought (in trade)....—Ibn Jubayr sets out to establish 
how the Almighty has answered that prayer and has continued to 
abide by His Divine words in that Holy Book. 

Ibn) jubayr writes: The proof of that is obvious and will re 
Maininvetectitll the Day of Resurrection’, for people’s hearts 
incline towards it from distant regions and far away countries, as the 
Toute to ibis the meetung place of those who onginate from there o1 
amive from (elsewhere) trom amongst the ones to whom the blessed 
call/(of Islam) has reached. Fruits (including benefits and products 
collectthere from: everywhere, for it is a country most blessed with 
bounties, fmuit, benefits, utilities and marts. And were it to have no 
commiercial transactions save during the (Hajj) Season (alone) whenc« 
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heaps and! then (transferred) into baskets and containers and taken 


Dbesuthcient; for just in a single day and to the e) : away”. (p 96-100). 
Pd Ay ee , 
TD 


B(ii): Zamzam Water 


“This water is blessed and amazing in its qualities, that is, when you 
drink itasit comes out from its source, you find in its sense of taste, 
4 warmth, like milk straight from the udder and in this, there rest 
God; the Most High's sign and consideration. Its blessings are t 
well known to be enumerated by any describer and it is (a remed 
for whatever itis drunk, as the Prophet (prayers and peace of God 
be upon him) had said, “God with His might and kindness satis! 
with it all’ thirsty. Among the qualities proven to be effective 
ceming this blessed water are, that, when one suffers fatigt 
Weakness of body-parts, either due to excess in performing the 
‘Tawat (Circumampbulation of the Ka‘bah which may be performed 
once Of more times in sets of seven rounds), or the “Umrah’ (i 
volving the additional rite of ‘Sai’ or running between the hill 

of al-Sata. and al-Marwah seven times) on foot, or for some ot 
reasons leading to the exhaustion of the body, were this wate: 

ra poured Onvit, he senses immediate comfort and energy and is re 


bounties and fruits, such as: figs, gray hevetmmanucuon...". (p10). 
‘plums, citrus fruits, walnut, melo: BG); Some Aspects of Social Life in Makkah 


ine drugs) alongside several other imports fro 
10p1a and Iraqi and Yamani products besid« 
las well as goods from Morocco—all thes: 
Hes as well and from sources, impossil 


Ties; it would require active markets t 
| these would have benefited from th« 
activity Occurs within eight days f 
and to the exclusion of whatever may sudd 
in tably from the Yaman and elsewhere. H¢ 


2 vegetables, zucchini, eggplant, seas! ' Ibn Jubayr wrote at length about a number of social aspects i1 
abbage and fragrant, aromatic plant ing festivities and celebrations, some of them clearly percei' 
sks Most of these, such as ege-plant ‘Bid ah’ or Innovations’ not endorsed by the Qur'an or the ‘ 
nuously available throughout th nor observed or practiced by ‘al-Salaf al-Saleh’—‘the Piou 
itismore delicious than the reno cessors of the Islamic Community’. One of these was ¢! 
ngst them as al-Mas‘iidi’.... The: celebratory procession, in which, the ‘Amir’ of Makkah 
ibrought over from where the g1 Mukthir) visited the “Haram’ on the first day of every lunar n 
wonderful (fruits) we came by Ibn Jubayr describes this as follows: “The night of the new 
Of their delicious taste, esp: the month» referred to above (Jamad al-Awwal), the ‘ 
em before, are fresh, ripe dates, \ Makkah set out during the early part of its morn as the 
on a tree (to us and are) pi ked j towards the noble ‘Haram’, with his Commanders surrounding hin 
extremely good and tasteful and and the Keciters, reciting in front of him. He entered (the ‘Haram’ 
on with them is a major event. | through the’ Bab al-Nabi thus, with his Negroes, who are know: 
as al-Marrabah ( the Spear Bearers’), circumambulating ahead of 
. him) spears im their hands. He was shortish in appearance, calm and 
th ¥ are spread out on the ground | dignified in bearing... and wore a whitish “Thobe’ (long shirt). He 
patter which, they are piled up, | bore a sword at his waist and was turbaned with a fine white wool 


ien 


may follow it, are sold rich quality merchandi 


bies and every other precious stone; all varieti 


as well and from sources, impossibl 
ately. If these were to be distributed « 


and Othe exclusion of whatever may sudd 
Mplies'on earth that are not the: 


Visions, fruits and other delights, w« 
Was favoured with these in a propor 
yuntil we arrived in this blessed 

Ounties and fruits, such as: fi; 


tio! 
ind 


le 
7S. OTAal 


( bles, zucchini, eggplant, squas! 
cabbage and fragrant, aromatic plant 
sks. Most of these, such as egg-plant 
linuously available throughout th 
bismore delicious than the reno 
Onest them as ‘al-Mas‘iidi’.... The: 
Nbrought over from where the gree: 
Ost wonderful (fruits) we came by 
ke of their delicious taste, espe: 
before, are fresh, ripe dates, wh 
Oma tree (to us and are) pick 
lareextremely good and tasteful a1 
, 


Tseason with them is a major event 


{ 


restates, or like the people of Nort 


fably trom: the Yaman and elsewhere. Hi 
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heaps and then (transferred) into baskets and containers and taken 
away”. (p 96-100). 


Bi): Zamzam Water 


“This water is blessed and amazing in its qualities, that is, when you 
drink it as it comes out from its source, you find in its sense of tast 

a warmth, like milk straight from the udder and in this, there rests 
God, the Most High's sign and consideration. Its blessings are to 
well known to be enumerated by any describer and it is (a remedy 
for whatever itis drunk, as the Prophet (prayers and peace of G 
be upon him) had said, “God with His might and kindness sat 
with it all thirsty . Among the qualities proven to be effecty 
cerming this blessed water are, that, when one suffers fatigue o1 
weakness of body-parts, either due to excess in periorming the 
‘Tawat (Circumambulation of the Kabah which may be performed 
Once OF more times in sets of seven rounds), or the “Umrah’ (in 
volving the additional nite of “Sai’ or running between the hillocks 
Of al-Safa» and al-Marwah seven times) on foot, or for some othe! 
reasons leading to the exhaustion of the body, were this water t 
poured) omit, he senses immediate comfort and energy and 1 


lieved of his affliction...”. (p100). 
BG); Some Aspects of Social Life in Makkah 


Ibn Jubayr wrote at length about a number of social aspects includ 
ing festivities and celebrations, some of them clearly perceivable 
‘Bidah or Innovations’ not endorsed by the Qur'an or the ‘Sunnah 
nor observed or practiced by ‘al-Salaf al-Saleh’—‘the Pious Pred 
cessors of the Islamic Community’. One of these was th 
celebratory procession, in which, the ‘Amir’ of Makkal 
Mukthir) visited the Haram’ on the first day of every lunar mo 

Ibn Jubayr describes this as follows: “The night of the new m 

the month) referred to above (Jamad al-Awwal), the ‘Ami: 
Makkahiset out during the early part of its morn as the sun rose 
towards the noble Haram’, with his Commanders surrounding } 
and the Rveciters, reciting in front of him. He entered (the ‘Haram’ 
through the “Bab al-Nabi’ thus, with his Negroes, who are know1 
a5) dleflamabab (the Spear Bearers’), circumambulating ahead of 
himy spearsan their hands. He was shortish in appearance, calm and 
dignifiedim bearing... and wore a whitish “Thobe’ (long shirt). He 
bore asword at his waist and was turbaned with a fine white woolen 


he stopped and a rug of cotton was pede for} 


val need owards the Black Stone, sced it and started | 
mbulation). In the meantime, a young | 

the Ome over the Zamzam. He was the jy yt} 

who calls out the Prayer Calls first fro 

Others (Criets of the Prayer Calls) are g 


eda turban and when the ‘Amir’ finished 


Dlication, beginning with: “May Allah grace t! 
‘Amur with happiness eternal and fuls 
@ by felicitations for the new month i 

ic, rhymed and full of prayers and pra 
ith three or four verses of poetry eulog 


@sithem shed tears ... When he (th 
he offers two Bepseations in Pray 


in ‘ite ‘Haram’ (again) save at ne 
month, This is always so”. (p74-75 
\ also said: / he Umrah’ performed dur 

ed by them (the Makkans) as the ‘sist 
aj) at Arafat, for they celebrat 
from all the neighbouring areas « 
embles, that only Allah the Almig 
them... The preparations for it start fro 


streets and alleys of Makkah filled 


lien he arrived at the noble ‘Maqam’ (‘the Si 
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displaying his comeliness and celebrating as his means would | 
mit, and that was from the afternoon of Wednesday, on the ey 
which the moon was sighted. They set off towards the ‘Tan‘im 
the Migat (the point to which the local residents go in order 
don the ‘Ihram’ and enter into the state of ‘Consecration’) fo1 f 
forming the “Umrah. Thus, the howdahs flooded the “Wad 
and the valleys of Makkah. The camels under them had been d 
fated ina Variety Of Ways... exquisite garlands of silk and els 
times, the draperies on the howdahs would fall onto the grou 
and be drawn ina train... and fires had been lit on both sides 
Toute and candles as well (that had been placed) on the camels bea 
ing the howdahs, with the noble ladies of Makkah (within)... Wh 
we pertormed our Umrah and did the “Tawaf and came t 
placeof Sai between the Safa’ and the ‘Marwah’ and a p: 
the night had passed, we saw it all lit up with lamps and fire 
heavily crowded with men and women on howdahs performing 
the) Sau Hence, we would inevitably end up between these how 
dahs andthe legs of camels due to the choking state of the conges 
tion, with the howdahs clashing against each other... On that night 
the whole of the Holy Mosque was covered with lam; 
glittered with light and when the sighting of the moo COI 
firmed'tothe Amir, he ordered for drums to be beaten and pip 
to be played in confirmation that it was the night of the Seasor 
(p106-108). 

» Uhemext day, which was a Friday, the route for the 
Was (again) similar to that on the previous night, men and 
nding and on foot... many women Out-pacing men on tha 
Way... uring it, men would meet each other, shake hands 
prayers tor each Other and for salvation, as do women. E\ 
would’be wearing his (or her) finest clothes and celebrating 
manner, the people of the country do for the major festivals. A 
the Makkans, this Season is their ‘Id... and d during it, their 
and products are disposed of. They bear this in view 
for it months in advance”. (p110). 


Biiv); The Day for the Performance 
of the “Tawaf by Women 
“On the’twenty-ninth day of it (Rajab), a Thursday, ‘the House 


Was exclusively assisned to women. Hence they gathered ther 
frompevery direction. Their celebrations for it had preceded th 
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- event by days—(these being spent) like their celeb 
ae pepasions and there remained no woman in Mak! 


G(s The People of Makkah and their Merits 


“The people of Makkah are gracious of deeds, perfectly noble of 
traits and comely of characteristics... one of these is that, when one 
5 them prepares a banquet, he starts by feeding the poor and home 
less recluses acting as voluntary attendants at the Mosque, inviting 
them with courtesy and kindness... Many of these homeless poor 
Then, the wome: 7 would be about the ovens where people have their bread baked, so 
that, when any of them has his bread baked and carries it to hi 
house, the poor follow him and he gives to each one of them his 
fated share and does not allow them to return dejected; even if h¢ 
has only a loaf, he would willingly and without irritation give away 
a third or a half of it....”. 

Ofthe Makkans personal appearance, he says: “The people of 
Makkahhave a flair for elegant and neat attire and most of their 
clothesare white; hence, you see their apparels always bright and 
tadiant, Phey use pertume much and colour their eyelids with “kohl’ 
(antimony) and constantly brush their teeth with sticks of greenjiil 
‘Arak wood (softened at the top by chewing)... and the women of 
Makkahvare of exquisite beauty and outstanding grace, possessed 
With piety and virtue. They make excessive use of perfume, so muchis 
so, that;any of them would willingly go hungry in order to buy 
pertume with her subsistence. They go for the ‘Tawaf on each 
Friday might (ie. the might preceding Friday morn) and arrive (there) 
in their finest dress and the Haram is overcome with the odour of 
thein perumeyand when any of these women leaves, the trace of 
tt the perfume lingers on for long after she is gone...” 
© Muhammad ibn ‘AbdAllah al-1 About the daily eating habits of the Makkans, he says: “The 
1 i oi ; people of Makkah’ do not eat save once a day, after ‘al-‘Asr’ (the 

aftemoon) and restrict themselves to it till that sort of time and he 
who desires to eat during the rest of the day, eats dates; because of 
this) their bodies are healthy and diseases and maladies amongst 
them are few”. (p148-149,151). 


1€ C(ai): Congregational Prayers 
in the Holy Mosque’ of Makkah 
“Their custom is tor the Imam’ (Prayer Leader) of the Shifi‘is 
(one Ofthe four Sunni or Orthodox schools of Islamic jurispru 
dencey the other three being the Maliki, the Hanbali and the 


Hanafi)—=to be the first to start the congregational Prayers, havin 
been) given) this precedence by those in authority, and he Pray 


B 
=>). the 
year to)year with an anticipation that 

the noblest of (such) festivals and increase 
ra ons for it accordingly”. os 1 5-1 16) 


, 
f 
i) 
| 
| 
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bir ad th Noble ‘Maga (‘the Station’) of [| brahim « 
30d)", , peace be upon him.... When the Shig: ape 
, the ‘Imam’ of the Malikis follows in pj, 
val Yamini’ (the Yamani Corner of the Ka‘ba] 
” of the Hanbalis leads his followers in Praye, sin : 
he area between ‘the Black Stone’ and that C 
hen th Imam’ of the Hanafis starts his P rayers facin, i 
Water drain of the Ka‘bah)... This js their 
(Obligatory) Prayers. As for the ‘M- ghrib’ 
i offer these at the same time. eac} ‘Im 


9 268 
Bees.) Lis of course is because = di 


Iman 
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ta 
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Arabian Sea 


Me iS 
by 


Bas: inh and some others are of the « Opinior 
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fa Zaydi imam’ as sallh in the H 
unm Ones, Ibn Battitah, writing 


AUSTRIAN 
EMPIRE 


Sabthe Apogee of its extent between the 10th and 
117th c CE) — Custodians of the Holy Cities 


11th cH 


169 


also known as 


1340H 1/1922 till 1343H/1924), Me lace Du abek 


‘hadijah | jairiyyah 1 “A ishah (better known as Durreshahvar 
“y he € m1 igi S< ne rv ] ' also as Di 


} “A dab‘ Ali” in Arabi 


this dynasty had hailed from t v s “Mal”, “Ma ” or “Bala (Hatun) Khatiin”. Others 
-Madinah, but had fled to the ter 3 et say anc robably correctly, like ee (Uruc) in 
ain memos ter prospect ikh-e-/ Wthman’, that, it was “Rabia” (“Rabi‘ah” 
then under the appanage of the S ia 
language and their ways 
a= Pabani al-Makki (d.1173H 
logical table traced back to Japhet! 
authority of Ibn Tyas to actually where he ed “vast knowledge in Islamic sciences”. Then 
link their ancestry with the third *R after ; tt Kahramanand in Anatolia, he had settled at 
Uthman ibn Faia: of ae e Eskisehir. Later on, after the establishment of the Ottoman a 
eetraicly involved in the “political, social 
istrative foundations of the new and yet small State. If 
Stesponsible for laying down “the future conduct of 
lits relations with its neighbours. Hence, along with 
| fines /also recognised as a founder of the Ottoman State 
yurces generally agree over t! Structure” and he was to live to “the venerable 
tury CE) common ancestor ¥ se 
iurkish), transliterated in Eur 
dived more or less in the | 
$26). “Uthman was born at 


legal 


age of 120 


yon rise as a crescent from the Shaykh’s heart and 


©om, transfer itself into his bosom. After this, th 


ere 


he Ilh om. ts trunk. The leaves of is tree were like swo 


Ss is an 
wi ind was directing their tips in the direction of 
/ According to another version, after the Shaykh 
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had heard details of the dream, with the crescent « 


; i Gontend with the invasion of Anatolia by 
him, to be followed by an intense spiritual sensatio1 he had the misfortune to ¢ 


ire C mur Gurgan (Tamerlane- r.771H/1369 
on to surround the entire Creation, he had informed ‘Ut the indomitable Amir Tair ( " 
is j ; P. till 807H/1405) i in 804H(1402) . In this, the appeals to Taimir of 
his interpretation that, he would eventually b« Le ; : 
: ee ; the Turkoman Princes of Anatolia, who had been Baposessed by 
Very largenation. The hand of Bal Khatiin had alread 
f : we... Bayazid |) had/also played their role. In the fierce encounter that 
ised to the Prince of Eskisehir (in Anatolia). However | € 

ae ensued, Bayazid |, brave to the point of ridicule and careless as wel 
realising Bora pp be s a Sigmorcnt omen, t 4s insensitively arrogant, was taken captive. Treated well initially 
marry his daughter to ‘Uthman and she thus became 1 ’ his arrogance was to lead him to be displayed in a cage it is said, just 
TOE giasin mrpesty pad of phe OO (| la 3 as he had) promised to do with Taimir after capturing him. How 
Uslam— long line of intrepid “Ghazis” in the cause ot A ever, laimur was to end up making the latter his father-in-law 
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he had the mistortune to contend with the invasion of Anatolia by 
the indomitable Amir Daimur Gurgan (Tamerlane- r.771H/1369 
till 8071/1405) in 804H1(1402). In this, the appeals to Taimir of 
the Turkoman Princes of Anatolia, who had been dispossessed 
Bayazid I had also played their role. In the fierce encounter t 
ensued, Bayazid |, brave to the point of ridicule and careless 

as insensitively arrogant, was taken captive. Treated well init 

his arrogance was to lead him to be displayed in a cage it is said, j 

as he had promised to do with Taimir after capturing | 

ever, Taimur was to end up making the latter his father-1 
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great rulers as the Emperor John V Palacologus and King Lazar | of 
Hungary, and the latter’ s daughter Despina, was a particular favourite 
of his. 
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ceedediin restoring the boundaries of his father’s empire 
TeOrgamising the State's apparatii and his son and successor, the gre 
Murad\(Muratti—=d'855H/1451) continued the development « 
these institutions, which of course included the army and to s 
level, that, come the time, he was able to crush a very stro! 
peat crusading coalition against him led by Count Hunyadi 
Hungary at Varna in 848H(1444). 
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Napoleon had once said that: “If the world was a single kingd 
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tempts by the latter to remove “Ala’al—-Daulah (Alauddevle) from 
Dhu'l Qadir, had taken place in 890H(1485). This had ended some 
six years later im an uneasy peace, with the Mamliks controlling the 
Cilician towns and that territory’s southern end and the Ottomans 
holding the main mountain passes. 

[tisalso significant that, it was in this very year (896H/1491 
that, Bayazid If had expelled the Venetian “Balyos” (Representa 
tive) im preparation for a war with that State. This, once declared 
after a gradual build-up, was to include many dazzling successes for 
the newly created Ottoman naval establishment. One of these was 
the great victory and capture of Lepanto (Inebahti) in 905H(1499), 
leading, Onto the Occupation of the Morean ports that even in 
cluded Durazzo (Draz) on the very gates of Venice in 907H(1501 

Meanwhile, a large Crusader fleet, organised in response to 
call from) the*heroic Pope Alexander VI (in office from 897H 
1492 till 909H1/1503) and aiming to occupy the island of Lesbos 
conimanding the Bosphorous, was dispersed by a Divine act, a storm, 
thesame year, with dispute amongst the fleet’s commanders adding 
toits woes. A trading City State unable to withstand the pressure§ 
of war forlong, Venice also had decided to seek peace in 908H(1502) 
through Polish mediation. This war’s end was to confirm the estab- 
lishment ofthe Ottoman State as a major naval and economic power, 
now i control of the international commercial routes of the day 
passing through the eastern Mediterranean.*” 

Iniview of these military and naval achievements, it is indeed 
ifonical/and a travesty that Granada fell in 897H(1492) to Ferdinand 
(0:856H1/1452 = d'921H/1516) of Aragon and Isabella of Castille 
(61855171451 = d'910H/1504). Earlier on, when the Nasirids of 
Andalusia had appealed to Bayazid II for help in 887H(1482), which 
Was shortly after his accession, he was too unsure of his naval strength 
to respond decisively. However, once Granada had fallen, retriev- 
ingit was to become and remain one of the major objectives of 
Ottoman policy for quite some time to come. In fact, it was with 
this inmind' that Bayazid II had agreed with al-Ashraf Qi’it Bey to 
concert action by land and sea, leaving the Mamluk army to attack 
across /the Straits of Gibraltar, while he distracted Ferdinand and 
Isabella by launching his naval forces against Sicily, held at that time 
by this couple. Subsequently, while Bayazid II was to live up to his 
part of the bargain and send his fleet under his Admiral Kamal Ra’is 
(Reis) against the Spanish coast, the Mamluk Sultan, perhaps be- 
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tempts by the latter to remove “Ala’al-Daulah (Alauddevle) from 
hu’! Qadir, had taken place in 890H(1485). This had ended some 
Six years later im an uneasy peace, with the Mamliks controlling the 
Cilician’ towns and that territory's southern end and the Ottomans 
holding the main mountain passes. 

It is also significant that, it was in this very year (896H/1491 
that, Bayazid II had expelled the Venetian “Balyos’” (Representa 
tive) in preparation for a war with that State. This, once deci: 
after a gradual build-up, was to include many dazzling succes 
the newly created Ottoman naval establishment. One of these was 
the great victory and capture of Lepanto (Inebahti) in 905H(149 
leading on to the Occupation of the Morean ports that even in 
cluded Durazzo (Draz) on the very gates of Venice in 907H(1501 

Meanwhile; a large Crusader fleet, organised in response t 
call'from™ the heroic” Pope Alexander VI (in office from 897H 
1492t1)909H1/1503) and aiming to occupy the island of Lesbos 
commanding the Bosphorous, was dispersed by a Divine act, a storm, 
the'same year, with dispute amongst the fleet’s commanders adding 
to its woes: A’trading City State unable to withstand the pressures 
of war forlong, Venice also had decided to seek peace in 908H(1502) 
through Polish mediation. This war’s end was to confirm the estab- 
lishment of the Ottoman State as a major naval and economic power, 
now in control of the international commercial routes of the day 
passing through the eastern Mediterranean.”” 

Inwiew of these military and naval achievements, it is indeed 
ironical and a travesty that Granada fell in 897H(1492) to Ferdinand 
(1856/1452 = 0'921H1/1516) of Aragon and Isabella of Castille 
(61855171451 = d:910H/1504). Earlier on, when the Nasirids of 
Andalusia had appealed to Bayazid II for help in 887H(1482), which 
Was shortly after his accession, he was too unsure of his naval strength 
torespond decisively. However, once Granada had fallen, retriev 
ing it was to become and remain one of the major objectives of 
Ottoman policy for quite some time to come. In fact, it was wit! 
this in mind that Bayazid II had agreed with al-Ashraf Qi'it Bey t 


Concert action by land and sea, leaving the Mamlik army to attack 
across the Straits of Gibraltar, while he distracted Ferdinand and 
Isabella by launching his naval forces against Sicily, held at that time 


by this couple. Subsequently, while Bayazid II was to live up to his 
part of the bargain and send his fleet under his Admiral Kamal Ra‘is 
(Reis) against the Spanish coast, the Mamluk Sultan, perhaps be 
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contemplation, However, there had still remained the challenge of 
his brother Ahmad (Ahmet) to be dealt with, who, from his bas 
Amasya, was now seeking the assistance of the Mamliiks. He 
however, tobe defeated at Yenisehir before this help could 
Materialise and executed a year later in 919H(1513), just as Korkut 
also was killed, Dhis was to leave Salim | the unrivalled master of 
his father's Empire. 

Whatsameryear (919H/1513), the Mamliks, concerned 
the Safavid Shah [sma il’s designs, were to conclude a forma 
ance with) Salim I) allowing him a free hand against the Safavid 
The latter however, after initial success, were to be decisively 
at the bloody battle of Caldiran in 920H(1514), which wa 
ableéSalimil to occupy Tabriz, but not for long as it turned out, f 
Shahi Ismail) was to take it back no sooner than Salim | had 
drawn to Karabagh (Karabag) to winter, thus almost nullifying 
gains Of mis hard-won victory, because of this lethargical lapse 


B; The Ottoman Conquest of the Mamlik Dominions 


When Salim Thad decided in 921H(1515) to complete the annexe 4 
ation of the whole of Anatolia, this had forced the Mamliks to turmy 
against) the Ottoman alliance as already stated and they had joined 
hands instead with Dhu’l Qadir and the Safavids, though the asso- 
Ciation with the latter was somewhat an uneasy one for them. The 
Swilt occupation of that Principality after a battle at Turna Dag and 
the’possession of Cilicia in south-eastern Anatolia was now to pave 
the)way before him, either for a push against the Mamiiiks into 
Syiiayonmardnive ito the Caucasus, with a strike against [ran also 
providing another alternative. Salim I also understood well that h 

couldmot seriously think of concentrating on advances in Europe 
with a hostile rear, and he claimed to be particularly incensed by 
the new Mamlak-—Safavid alliance.” 

Alammed by these developments, the then Mamlik Sulta: 
Ashrat Qansuh al-Ghaun, who had been in power since 906H(15 
had decided to move his main army across the Euphi ates and 
the Paurus mountains. This was in order to face any threat aimed ur 
his direction, though Salim I had continued to profess innoce ntly 
tO) himein) his correspondence that he had no designs against his 
territory.” 
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citizens were to fall -hors de combat’ in these encounters. Mamluk 
fesistance was then to shift to the region of the Delta and Upper 
Egypt.” 
This bitter struggle was to end shortly, when Tiimin Bey was 
betrayed and taken captive. He was executed on 21st Rabi’-al- 
Awwal 923H(23rd April 1517) at the same spot by the ‘Bab’ (Gate- 
way of) al-Zuwayla , where some forty-five years earlier, the ruler 
of Dhul Qadir, Shehsuvar had been executed by the orders of the 
Mamilak Sultan, Qa it Bey, for turning against him in favour of the 
Ottomans: Now, the execution of Taman Bey was supervised by 
‘Ali Bey, ason of the above Shehsuvar. It is related that, impressed 
by his intrepid personality and bearing, Salim I was at first inclined 
towards pardoning him and even using him, failing which, to exile 
him/to: Makkah. He was however strongly advised against nourish- 
ing these clement thoughts by Khayr Bey and Janbardi. In addition 
tohis great valour, Tuman Bey had also displayed considerable cru- 
elty and’ this was to work against him. For example, on that fatal 
day of 29th Dhu'l-Hijjah (22"¢ January) at al-Raydaniyyah, alsom 
Known as al-Khangah”, Taman Bey had personally led a daring 
raid upon Salim I’s headquarters in the hope of finding and killing™ 
him) capturing the latter's Grand Wazir Sinan Bey instead and slay- 
ing him in person under the assumption that he was Salim I.” 
This\could hardly have stood him in good stead with the latter. 
In any case; after the execution of Timan Bey, Egypt and the other 
Mamilak dominions along with it, may be considered for all practi- 
cal/purposes to have become a part of Salim I’s empire. It has to be 
emphasised here that gunpowder, improved firearms and artillery 
Were to) play a major role in Salim I’s success over the Mamliiks. 
For example; Salim I was to introduce in this campaign for the first 
time; amew type of gun known in the plural as “Yivli Toplar”- 
( Yivil means “rifled bore”). This, according to the Egyptian re- 
Search) scholar Metwally, could fire five to ten rounds almost in 
Tapid succession, using grape-shot and spraying splinters with deadly 
effect. Wnconvinced, [| had the occasion to discuss this with the 
Nizam (Vill) of Haidarabad, a soldier by training and a military 
historian with sound knowledge of the development of weaponry 
anda book on Islamic hand-weapons awaiting publication. He ex- 
plained tome that, he had seen a sample of this type of gun on 
display at the Naval Museum in Istanbul. Especially cast for this 
€xpedition upon Sultan Salim I’s orders, the specimen he saw had a 
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citizens were to fall “~hors de combat’ in these encounters. Mamlik 
fesistance was then to shift to the region of the Delta and Upper 
Egypt.” 

This bitter struggle was to end shortly, when Taman Bey was 
betrayed and taken captive. He was executed on 21st Rabi‘-al- 
Awwal 923 (23rd April 1517) at the same spot by the ‘Bab’ (Gate- 
Way of) al-Zuwayla , where some forty-five years earlier, the ruler 
of Dhu’l Qadir, Shehsuvar had been executed by the orders of the 
Mamilak Sultan, Qa it Bey, for turning against him in favour of the 
Ottomans: Now, the execution of Taman Bey was supervised by 
“Ali Bey, a'son of the above Shehsuvar. It is related that, impressed 
by his intrepid personality and bearing, Salim | was at first inclined 
towards pardoning him and even using him, failing which, to exile 
him’ to Makkah. He was however strongly advised against nourish 
ing these clement thoughts by Khayr Bey and Janbardi. In addition 
to his great valour, Tuman Bey had also displayed considerable cru- 
elty and’ this was to work against him. For example, on that fatally 
day of 29th Dhu'-Hijjah (22 January) at al-Raydaniyyah, al§oe 
knownas al-Khangah”, Taman Bey had personally led a daring 
Taid upon Salim I’s headquarters in the hope of finding and killing™ 
him} capturing the latter's Grand Wazir Sinan Bey instead and slay- 7 
ing him/in person under the assumption that he was Salim I.” 

This could hardly have stood him in good stead with the latter. 
In any case; after the execution of Timan Bey, Egypt and the other 
Mamilik dominions along with it, may be considered for all practi- 
Cal purposes to have become a part of Salim I’s empire. It has to be 
emphasised here that gunpowder, improved firearms and artillery 
Were to play a major role in Salim I’s success over the Mamliiks. 
For example, Salim I was to introduce in this campaign for the first 
time; amew type of gun known in the plural as “Yivli Toplar”- 
( Yivii “means rifled bore”). This, according to the Egyptian re- 
search) scholar Metwally, could fire five to ten rounds almost in 
Tapid succession, using grape-shot and spraying splinters with deadly 
effect. Wnconvinced, | had the occasion to discuss this with the 
Nizam (Vill) of Haidarabad, a soldier by training and a military 
histonan with sound knowledge of the development of weaponry 
anda book on Islamic hand-weapons awaiting publication. He ex- 
plained'to me that, he had seen a sample of this type of gun on 
display at the Naval Museum in Istanbul. Especially cast for this 
€xpedition upon Sultan Salim I’s orders, the specimen he saw had a 
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Cases, Salim s display of piety was genuine and not merely out of 
considerations of political finesse or necessity. So dedicated was h 
to the cause of his faith, that, he even seriously considered taking 
the logicalistep of making Arabic—the language of the Qur’an 
the first and official language of his empire and was bent upon it 
ducing his subject peoples to adopt it, until finally dissuac de d 
Grand Mufti of the State in Istanbul, a fact, that is not too \ 4 


known.2 


Nn 
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©; The Beginning of the Ottoman Caliphat 


Theiissue of the ongoing Ottoman contest with the Mamliks o\ 
primacyainthe leadership and affairs of the world of Islam as alread 
dealt with) to some extent apart, Salim I by these meritori 

Was not merely staking a claim to reward in the hereafter, but 
wittingly Or Unwittingly paving the grounds for the realisation of 
his greatest ambition, if indeed he did nurture it—the headship of 
slam. 4 
Thelast Abbasid successors to the title of “Caliph”, Aba aie 


SabrYaqub al-Mustamsik Billah and his son Muhammad ale 


MutawakkilAlayAllah [Il were then established in Cairo under 
Mamilaksprotection, just as their ancestors had been since the sack 
of Baghdadand the murder by the Mongols in 656H(1258) of Abi 
Ahmad/al-Musta‘sim Billah. In 659H(1261), the Mamlik Sultin 
Baybarsyhad restored the office of the Caliphate to the House of 
‘Abbas; when a scion of that clan, Aba’! Qasim Ahmad al-Mustansii 
Billahy; who had escaped the clutches of the Mongols, had mai 
aged to establish’ his credentials before him and a panel of the land’s 
leading jurists: Though al-Mustansir disappeared the followi 
yea While leading an expedition against the Mongols, the office 
survived, primarily as one of some religious significance and socia 
prestige and honour, with the name of the office holder (the ( 
liph) being mentioned in the Friday ‘Khutbah’ (sermon 
Similan Occasions, along with that of the ruling Sultan, thoug! 
no means always. 

Dunng the 274 lunar years (some 266 solar years) of Mam 


tulesseventeem members of the “Abbasid clan were appointed to 


the offi > of Caliph in Cairo twenty-one times, some of thei 
family aleMu tasim Bi llah and al-Mustamsik Bi'llah, twice and al 
Mutawakkil Ala Allah I even thrice. Of course, an earlier name 


7 
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)) sake had also ruled earlier on from Baghdad between - 
and 2474 (861) and another, Abii’! ‘Izz ‘Abdal-‘ Aziz al-M 
uae “Ala Allah I, acknowledged Caliph in Cairo from 844H 
)903H(1497). One of their ranks, al-Musta‘in Bi’|l3! 
"recalled, had also had the occasion to combine the rel 
"temporal function in 815H(1412) for the odd year o1 
=) infact, al-Mutawakkil “Ala Allah III, as the Cali 
ithe time of Salim I’s invasion, had been present in a 5; 
i with Qansuh al-Ghauni at Marj Dabig and had surrei 
Ifto Salim I after the defeat, to be sent back t 


n 


too 


or fe not to mention paucity of { 
“return of his son al- Mutaw akkil III 
sd back the office to him.”* 
fial-Mutawakkil “Ala Allah III and so: 
erto be conveyed to Istanbul by sea 11 
elf was destined to return to Cai! 


(ahya. Prior to his departure, he had pr 
pl some of the Prophet Muhammad 


efitary, Numismatic or other historical 1 
sort exists to support, or even suggest, t! 


anc 


successors, as ‘“‘the Be itor: of the : wi 
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Sanctuaries. One of the Sultans of this earlier era found introdu: 
ing the Galiphal title officially in a document—the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainaraji with Russia in 1187H(1774)—was ‘Abdal-Hamid I, who 
had reigned from that year till 1203H(1789). He had been pro 
yoked by the Gzarina Catherine II’s (r.1176H/1762 till 1211H 
1796) representatives into doing so after being questioned about his 
right to speak for the Arabs. Almost a hundred and five luna 

later on») Abdal-Hamid I], ruling over an empire with more Arabs 
than Durks and a believer in Pan-Islamism out of genuine convi 
fionas many credit him with rather than sheer political expediency, 
Was to revive the official utilisation of references to the term of 
“Khilatah (the Caliphate) in the Ottoman Constitutio: 
1293H(1876).?” 

Contemporary accounts record that, Salim I had entered Cai 
on Sunday)23rd) Muharram 923H (15th February 1517). He had 
gone on to offer his first Friday Prayers in the Cathedral Mosque Of. 
al-Mu ayyad the following Friday, there to hear the ‘Imam’ refersom 
him in his sermon by the title of “Khadim al-Haramayn abe 
Sharifayn’.. It is related that, upon hearing this, Salim | had taken 
off his turban/as a mark of humility and after turning over the Prayer 
Mat, prostrated himself over the bare floor in gratitude to the AL 
Mighty for this mark of favour and would not stop weeping until 
the’ Imam had completed his sermon and descended from the pul- 
pittolead the Prayer. Earlier on, upon his entry into Aleppo and 
hearing the Imam refer to him thus for the first time in the 
‘Khutbah’ pobaday, he had reacted out of humility and gratitude 
injalikemmanner.- Of course, Salim I had much to be grateful to 
Godifor as He had distinctly favoured him by enabling him to 
treble the ternitory left to him by his father, from 2,373,000 square 
kilometres|to)6)557,000 square kilometres in a mere four year 
between 920H(1514) and 924H(1518). By the conquest of th 
Mamluk domains alone, Salim I, according to a letter he had wn 
tento mis son) Sulayman, had come into possession of “all the terri 
tones\onlower Egypt, Malatya, Aleppo, Syria (Damascus), Cairo, 
upper Egypt, Abyssinia, and the Yaman, right up to al-Qairuwan 
the west lengthwise, and al-Hejaz, Makkah, al-Madinah and Jerusa- 
lem... in their comprehensive entirety width-wise”.” 

Todd emphasis to this development, the then Sharif of Makkah, 
Zaynaledim Barakat (r.903H/1497 til 932H/1525), who had been 
more than perplexed about the course to adopt following the turn 


ording to Auliya Chalabi E \ Fe ( (Apnil)pthatis Jamad al-Awwal (the fifth lunar month), the young 
"(17th Christian century) compiler of Muhammad Aba Numai ibn Barakat had already had his audience 
h’ (Book of Travels’ or ‘Travel: - with the Ottom fan in Cairo, after being received with due 
Nwell, I have no desire for anything { ; r upon his an val there. Following this, the Sharif Barakat 
the title of “Khadim al-Haramay was officially w Minto the imperial Ottoman embrace and 
mendowimient to the august person of t confirmed in his position as ruler of the Holy Land with an annual 
f Egypt. Bear witness that, from n pend of 25,000) Qurush’, while his above son was recognised as 
e Wagf (Endowment) of God. S i ccessor, thu ing the continuation of the domination of 
9231/1517), Salim I is reported Sharifian c the Hejaz, which had started with Abi 
distribution a Surra’ (‘Surre’) or pur Auhammadial=Musawi during the fourth Hijri century (tenth cen- 
ked a sum of 450,000 ‘Para’ (a ‘Par ~ tury CE) anc éd to last for another four hundred years 
; ss like al-Qirmani (d. 1019H/1611) and al-Malwant 
12thicH/18thcCE) wrongly assert that, the Sharif 
mied by Aba Numai, did have an audience with | 
journey homeward and not as mentioned 


1512 ull 926H/1520) 
1 and al-Madinah 


jFlejaz too as in Syria and then Egypt as was 

the name of the Ottoman Sultan along with the 
fminin wa Khadim al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn” 

e Believers and Servitor of the Two Honoured 

ntroduced i into the “Khutbah’ and the supplica- 
‘would have been followed by the name of the 
on the wall of the palace he had ordered to be 
centre of administration, a tablet Ww - an Ara 


ected]; prapid collapse of the Mamliks, B 
tte! of advice from the Qadi of 
chzumi (d.950H/1543), wh 
Zairo by the Sultan, Salim |, t 
Send his son Muhammad Abi 
i} to express his father’s all 
Dttoman fold. 
had been forwarded simu 
fle from the Ottoman Grand 
©), bore similar contents. | Sal hes f the poor, Salim”).2” 
; acting upon the Qadi’s ad , a ie purposes Of presentation to the Sultan, the Sharif Barakat 
ler fo prevent the Sultan from | a ng W th the Keys of the Ka‘bah a large number of holy 
ie was then intending to do and y TORS fe treasuries in Makkah and al-Madinah, which con 
le burden on its meagre resour _ taine ems that had been preserved in them over the epochs 
E © depredations of time. While there is some 
t the sources about who presented what to Salim 
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was allocated for local security and administration. Anoth 
be paid into) the Central Exchequer and the last one was 1 
forthe iwo Holy Cities. The source from which this infon 
4 list of these gifts, which makes highly interestin; is derived further comments that, while such administrativ 
pre-Islamic relics traceable to other Prophets, ther sures hadjhelped keep Egypt under the Ottoman weal for 
(Abraham's) cauldron, Nith’s (Noah’s) cooking | two hundred years, it was lack of adherence to them that v 


mately to contribute towards the increasingly monbt 
300 


the Egyptian research scholar, al-Metwally, in hi: 
on the Ottoman conquest of Egypt, “based” enti 
porary Turkish and Arabic documents and sources’ 


(David's) sword, Yusuf’s (Joseph’s) shirt and two staf 
Shu ayb (identifiable with Jethro). The Islamic reli decay of the Ottoman Empire. 
the Prophet's standard, Prayer mat, cloak, a sword Avgreat quantity of wheat, some seven thousand ‘Irdal 
arrows and his slippers. Then, there were the relics a ‘Ardab being 198’ Egyptian pounds as mentioned earlier 
Some of the Prophet's ‘Companions’ and their d forwarded, wath orders that, this exercise be repeated wit! 


hadacquired fame in Islamic lore for their piety and ity at this) time every year. Five thousand ‘Irdab’ of thi 
again were in the guise of turbans, Prayer mats, p! were for’ Makkah and the remaining two thousand ‘Ird 
dards and swords, plus two manuscripts of the Qu: assigned for ale-Madinah. After a census, each individua 
Shy Alvibm Abi Talib and the other by his grandson ‘A soldiery and merchants, were provided with four “M 
*Abidin), Metwally also gives a list of many of the othe: comand gold Dinar—(a ‘Measure’ or “Kaylah” being | 
duced into the Ottoman treasury by other Sultar tian pounds). These measures for distribution were 
served at the Top Kapi (Topkapi) Palace eo due deliberation by a local consultative body with app! 
geet Copy of the Qur'an that the Caliph ‘ bership.” : 
“had copied and was reading at the time of . Itis estimated by some contemporary historians that 
Penance tothe Sultan Murad II by his Mai tity of grain sent thus to the Hejaz during the reigi 
y: Jaqmig, 6n 20th Dho'-Hijjah 843H(1 440) Al. 7 suCCeSSOrS Was sufficient to cater to the population’s complet 
: eta had Mepaipenveen 842H(1438) and 857H needs. The great historian of Makkah, Ahmad Zainy 
i Furthermore, prior to his departure for home fron reference to the arrival of these annual shipments of grait 
Hajj season had arrived, Salim I had attended tl the Ottoman era, starting with the year 923H(1517 
¢ departure Bethe Pilgrims Caravan and the ‘M acknowledging their ability to cover the yearly requirement 
Kiswah’ for the Ka bah and the traditional ‘Surra’ or ' local population and deeming it obligatory for all M 


‘ i, for the eternal life and glory of the Ottoman State, that S 
disbursement amo tthe needy of Makkah and al yO é tate, 
Ron a ae son, Sulayman I, had added a further three thousand ‘Ird 


ns a eee eere their contin | quantity tor Makkah and another two thousand accordi1 
Nahanwani for al-Madinah, Sulayman I's grandson, Mu: 
to Sanetioma further quantity of five thousand ‘Irdab’ 
decades orso trom Salim I's initial ‘Firman’ in this regard 
Imadaition to the “Mahmal’ from Egypt, Salim I h 
dered the dispatch of a similar one from Istanbul know: 
Mahmalal-Rimi’, along with gifts, a “Kiswah’ (cloak) fo 


and funds ineluding a purse from his personal resources for 


; tion Imactual fact, Ottoman philanthropy and charity t 
‘tion of the conquered Mamiliik dominions, Salim I had a hoo... ee - fo 3 ed 
; J S hans and recoras, alc 
‘disbursement of the tax collection from there for purpo longs : ind cll before thei : 6} 71 
7 4 = >1r ymguest O OVD LIS 18 
ee epaoidng the revenue into three tranches. A 3 eee OO Ore their conque SY] 


en to his Capital, h fd taken wit 
Egypt a host of such men of eminence and learnin 
some two thousand different artisans and craftsmen 
- Before leaving Egypt, and while re- organising the 
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was allocated tor local security and administration. Another: 
be paidunto the Central Exchequer and the last one wa 

for the Pwo Holy Cities. The source from which this infon 
is derived further comments that, while such administrati 
sures had) helped keep Egypt under the Ottoman weal fo: 
two hundred years, it was lack of adherence to them that 


mately to comtmbute towards the increasingly moribund stat 
300 


the Egyptian research scholar, al-Metwally, in hi 
on the Ottoman conquest of Egypt, “based” entire 
‘porary Purkish and Arabic documents and sources” 
"alist of these gifts, which makes highly interesting 
pre-Islamic relics traceable to other Prophets, ther 
(Abraham's) cauldron, Nih’s (Noah’s) cooki 
) (David's) sword, Yusuf’s (Joseph’s) shirt and two stafi 
-Shu‘ayb (identifiable with Jethro). The Islamic relics had decay of the Ottoman Empire. 
- the Prophet's Standard, Prayer mat, cloak, a sword | ' Av great quantity of wheat, some seven thousand ‘Ird 
~ arrows and his slippers. Then, there were the reli ‘Ardab’ being 198 Egyptian pounds as mentioned earlier 
‘ som of the Prophet's ‘Companions’ and their de forwarded) with orders that, this exercise be repeated wit 
; fame in Islamic lore for their piety and | ity at this me every year. Five thousand ‘Irdab’ of t 
rein the Guise of turbans, Prayer mats, prayer were for Makkah and the remaining two thousand ‘Ir 
5 assigned for al-Madinah. After a census, each individual 
eer and the other by his grandson ‘A q soldiery and merchants, were provided with four “ 
comand agold Dinar—(a ‘Measure’ or “‘Kaylah” being | 
tian pounds)» Dhese measures for distribution were adopt 
due deliberation by a local consultative body with appropniat 
bership.” 

[tis estimated by some contemporary historians that, the qu 
fitysOferaim sent thus to the Hejaz during the reign of Salin 
suiccessors was sufficient to cater to the population’s complet 
needs. The great historian of Makkah, Ahmad Zainy Dahli 
Teference to the arrival of these annual shipments of grait 
the Ottoman’ era, starting with the year 923H(1517), adds 
acknowledging their ability to cover the yearly requiren 
local’population and deeming it obligatory for all Mus 
for the eternal life and glory of the Ottoman State, that 
ei contribution to tl son, Sulayman Thad added a further three thousand ‘Irda 

: a (Mehmet) Gelebi (r.816H/141 : quantity for Makkah and another ze thousand accordi 
HEY : Naharwami for al-Madinah, Sulayman I's grandson, Mur 
mount was now increased to the equival ; : pal ; 
a0 to sanction»a further quantity of five thousand ‘Irdab 
Pi sti Pe on rarie eh! decades Orso from Salim I's initial ‘Firman’ in this regard 
ae 4 ws Iiaddition to the “Mahmal’ from Egypt, Salim | 
P . a dered the dispatch of a similar one from Istanbul known as the 
Mahmalale-Ramu ; along with gifts, a “Kiswah’ (cloak) for the K 
and funds including a purse from his personal resources for distril 
ee | Teeagde ome imactual fact; Ottoman philanthropy and charity towards 
seh si oe 7 the)Hejaz, as established by historians and records, did g0 back 


iad 

Sof the tax collection from there for O 

ota, Beagenere for pur long way indeed and to well before their conquest of Es 
liding the revenue into three tranche 


NDha PHijah 843H(1440). Al-Zah: 

had ruled between $42H(1438) and 857H(145 

Furthermore, prior to his departure for home from | 
arrived, Salim | had eee 
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Surprising, for the very genesis of the Otto: | 
deeply ee # the ‘Ghazi’ (Gazi Pa... of thou aly a ee eee the ume pad a 
fe en to its cause alwa the critical question of the defence of al-Madinah in the face of a 
deteriorating mulitary and political situation compelling an ean 
olen the rationale of Ottoman policies =e any: 
et . 7 examination of the possibility of Ottoman withdrawal fron 
fvand the Pilgrimage foremost in their consid ae : ae =] Pasha 
y ; F ; region injthe amterests Of their overall strategy, Jamal Pasha 
: how far tims feature of Ottoman political think : Commiander ofthe Fourth Army in Syria, had summoned a 
f and successtul young General, Mustafa Kamal Pasha, w! 
ready proved his mettle at the defence of Gallipoli (Gell! 
was destined later on to become famous as “Ataturk”. This 
with the idea of consulting him over whether al-M: idinah sh 
be defended “at all costs” as was sought by the (¢ I 
mand there, Fakhral-din or “Fakhri” (Fahrettin) Pasha. Suc! 
the awe and esteem in which this issue was held even at that 
it of the War and in the secular circles then managing it, that Must 
udu al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn”, most seno Kamal, although a Turkish nationalist who was not parti 
ammad If {the Conqueror) with his hig : known for his religious motivation, is said to have responded 
l@sithe prumary Muslim leader of his d he would not wish to go down in history as the man 
Ative to issues Of charity in the two H 4 abandonedsal-Madinah.” Hence, the policy of defending a 
ito general belief that no Ottoman 1 ; Madinalithen, come what may, was bravely persisted with aga 
eitis worth clarifying here that, B all odds till the signing of the Armistice and even for three 
icipated 1 in the Pilgrimage a > year months, thanks to Fakhri Pasha's resilience. 
the t Some twenty-eight Sultans were to ascend the Ottoma 
since the entry of the Hejaz into their imperial fold ar 
sto continue till his death. His brother q number Of Sharits too were appointed to the office of the 
Sion of their father’s empire, Jam (Ce! i in Makkah The story of the slow decline of the great nal 
am name, ae a great legend Empire, pumaniy through negligence, is a long and painful, but 
1482 interesting one. Phe annals of the Sharifs too, with their monot 
( q nous feuds and squabbles are nevertheless hardly without 
ttoman throne. Then, Beard II’s TheShant Barakat passed away in 931H(1525) after a very lons 
em the Hajj during 915H (15 : Teign/ leaving mis som and partner in authority, Muhammad Abi 
thellater era, when the spectre of Numanlijinisole charge of the Sharifate. It is assessed that, in a 
could d be @xpected to rap at the gate Barakat had ruled for fifty-four lunar years, twenty-seven of whic! 
itime was deemed long gone. t Werelasanassociate of his father in authority. This Abi Numai II 
ook upon the ee of Islami in theannalsof the Sharifian clans, is deemed without a peer for his 
hend administrative Capacity, his vision, strength and determination, the 
: Haj Were to continue to oc: up) Viability Of his measures and the effectiveness of aa policies, as wel 
as his/patience and resilience to see them through. A major result of 
thisallwas general stability and the many economic benefits that go 


ae not be out of pla en with it and are the fruit of wise administration.” 


and bearing on the discussion, th 
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Later on, in 945H1(1538), the great successor of Sa 
T~al-Qanuni’ (the Law Giver—d.974H/ 1566) had 
WNumai Il’s sons, Hasan and then Ahmad to ass 
this did not prevent the father from seeking ass 
trative matters from other members of the Sharifia1 
as he saw fit. Abu Numai II was to seek and a 
approval for his decree that, henceforth, the « 
Makkah" be restricted to candidates amongst his 
dunng Abu Numiai II's Sharifate that, the major Port 


048/49 (1542/43) on Jiddah and the western Aral 


had)taken place. How the Sharif had raised and a1 

Oppose and compel it to retire has formerly been | 
Whe chronicler al-Tabari al-Makki (d.117 

the Portuguese had used eighty-five vessels “loaded 

Weaponry in this operation and that, though it 

Numa] had appointed one of his sons to repre 


duties in Makkah and according to the crisis due pnor 


outa call to arms throughout the land (Hejaz), 

‘the lure of booty in addition to the Divine rewards 1 

for the ‘Jehad’, alongside the promise to bear all 

-penses and to provide arms to all who volunt 
cessful in his efforts and was able, due to ee resilic 

pelling the Portuguese to retire after some bitter fight 


Stretched overa period of time, is history. When the Sult 
1 had learnt if this, he had rewarded the Sharif wit! 


- dues collected at Jiddah ( (from entrants) in addition t 
Were already in'his hand and favoured him with ¢ 
x alte fel mevenue of Jiddah at this time w 


Oa rearund this period that the Ottoman E: 


i eo a the Red Sea as an Islamic lak 
waters non-Muslim vessels had to enter under 
be dated: This policy was to last almost till the end ot 


: ‘Hijri century (the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
| knownithat, apart from dispatching a powerful fleet in 4 
under his Governor of Egypt Sulayman Pasha ‘“‘al-Khad 
” ‘dian waters in order to check Portuguese depredatio: 
; gion on land and sea by capturing their ports, a mission i: 


was unsuccessful, Sulayman I had actu: ally thought \ 


ae osc ordered a feasibility study to be conduc ted in a rr | 
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the Mediterranean with the Red Sea via Suez with a canal. Thi 
was to enable his naval squadron in the Mediterranean to enter th 
Red and the Arabian Seas and protect the Hajj sea lanes. How 
it would appear from the date of the documentation available 1 
gards this issue, that) the actual survey was conducted after his deat 
during the reign of his successor Salim II, during 975H(1568 
Thoughsthis/Project was ultimately destined to be implemented 
betweeni1286H(1869) and 1291H (1874) during the reign of a vas 
sal of one of his descendants, Abdal-“Aziz (r. 1277H/1861—1293H 
1876), it was the “Abbasid Caliph Haran al- R. ishid, who according 
to Dahlan’s Khulasat al-Kalam’ was one of the ee, Muslin 
eis to have thought seriously of it during the second century Hij: 
(eight century CE), before being discouraged by his Wazir, Ya 
ibn Khalid al=Barmaki on the grounds that, this would expos 
Pilgrims to the depradations of the Christian navies 

Thetduration of Abu Numai Il’s Sharifate is of great imj 
besidestor the many improvements that the two Holy Cities and 
‘Haramsswere to witness prior to his abdication in 974H(1566) in 
favour ofmis/son, the gifted and able Hasan. This was in order to 
devote himself to Prayer and worship until death overtook him as 
an octogenanman im early 992H(1584). By then, although he had 
abdicatedsauthonity im the year of accession of the Sultan Salim II, 
he)Wasidestinea tovlive ten years into the reign of Murad III 
982H/1574=1003H1/1595) and to witness the completio: he 
great rebuilding of the Makkan ‘Haram’ by the Ottomans 
9S9A(1580GE) it was also during his reign that the Ottoman ‘ 
( WaliinsArabic) of the Yaman, then Mustafa Pasha al-Nashshir 
had’starteditosend an Ottoman “Mahmal’ from there. This was i 
965H(1590CE) and it became an annual tradition that was conti 
ued with tll 1049H(1640CE).°"' 

The Sultan sulayman I—(“al-Qaniini” or “the Law Giver 
his people; but also remembered in history as “the Magnificent 
andiin European annals as the “Grand Turk”)—was the first 
Man) tulensto be involved in the repair and reconstruction « 
two ‘Harams’ and in a manner befitting his great and magnif 
titles. : 


mS a ath Se 


“s mw UNA at MF! 
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D; (ii) Sulayman “the Magnificent 
(r.926H/1520 till 974H/1566 Chalabi, the author of the previously referred to ‘Siyahatnameh’ 
ie Sulayman 1 was)also the first Ottoman ruler responsible for con 
Makkah structing a dome over the house of the Lady Khadijah, the wife of 
In Makkah, Sulayman I ordered the renovatio: the Prophet Mubammiad)as well as over her tomb. 


Ceiling, the floor of the ‘Mataf area and the rej Al-Madinah 
entrances, or doors. The door of the Ka‘bah and | M 3 Inal-Madinah, one of Sulayman I’s earliest construction works wa 
Drain Pipe’) were both plated in silver chased wi ia the repair and building of the City’s wall between 939H(1532) and 
wooden Minbar was replaced by a grand edit : 946H(1539) According to Auliya Chalabi, this was undertaker 
from building “al-Maqam al-Hanafi’—(the p fi following aidream, in which, the Sultan had seen the Prophet giv 
‘Imam’ of the Hanafis led the Prayers) —he al: ; ing him» the)goo0d news of the conquest in the near future by his 
| ams of Belgrade, Buda (the capital of Hungary) or Bogdan (Ri 
prudence), each with a dome in the northern mania), Rhodes and many forts and exhorting him to build fortifi 
Mosque, between the ‘Bab al-Salam’ and th: i cations and other charitable institutions in al-Quds (Jerusalem) 
Meese once been located. A lofty new mi 7 “may City aleMadinah), as well as a strong protective structur 
around the Holy Sanctuary in Makkah, particularly against the flas! 
floods. 

Serious work on the Prophet's Mosque had started during 
947H(1540)sunder the Egyptian Architect and Engineer ‘Ali bin 
Tubuk. Another Egyptian, Tajal-din al-Khudayri was the supervi- 
sor, Sulayman) Pasha was then the “Vali” in Egypt and the materials 
t00| Were mainly sent from there. That the Sultan Sulayman | had 
sioning the spring at ‘Arafat upon the Sharif’s s also bought vast agricultural tracts there from his personal purse and 
eCovemor of Jiddah, Qisim Seiiseen ordered to endowed their harvests and revenues for the purposes of comple- 

MOM aera: these edifices and to over menting the quantity of grain fixed by him for distribution amongst 
Gon a the needyain) Makkah and al-Madinah, that had to be despatched 
Whough the colleges were completed during | annual yaaa masclccady Beemer uded to. Bibs was ppgeone us 
Speseiil Sulayman I had already fixed handso the nea the amount of the purse also for disbursement. The 
emery Syria for financing th: construction works tm Makkah were undertaken by the master a1 
pidapportorthe students and other staff in min chitect Sinan Pasha and took no less than seven years to complete 
; which was by 959H(1552). 


Was very much in keeping with his nature. For « < Kits: 
the four colleges was to receive fifty “Uthmani’ dai Atthe ameiot Chalabi's visit, there were in al-Madinah no 


or Dean was to be paid four “Uthmani’, while 
ceived an allowance of two, as did the ‘Farrash’ (S\ 
doorman got half of that. The ‘Mufti’ of each of the f 
Schools of faith was also fixed a mensem of fifty ‘Ut 
the Chief Qadi (the “Qadi al-Qudit’) received an all 
hundred“ Othmani’ after being additionally charged 


pervision of the Malikite “Madrasah’ also.2')) Accordit 


leges for the four “Sunni (Orthodox) Madhahil 


in Makkah at the time, was also built betwee: 
above the Bab ‘Ali’, which had collapsed, wa 

With a) Ruibat, located behind this newly construct 
four colleges. According to the scholar, Qutb 
Makki al-Nahrawani (d.988H/1580) in his ° 

and the ‘Ribat’ were the fruit of a suggestion t 
nobleman Ibrahim, whom the Sultan had charg 


even provided their guests with honey and sugared 
Wwiilelin its gardens could be found fruits such 
@syon dates, citrus (sweet and bitter), apples, grapes 
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Meanwhile, Makkan gardens, of which ther 
95m and around the City, were particularly fa 
and also grew many types of citrus fruit, grap« 
tine, sweet basil and myrtle, the perfumed wat 
no equal in the inhabited quarter of the world 
houses there all beautifully white-washed with 
vided the City with a unique aura. He also lo 
schools, of which, “forty great schools” wer« 
These were used by the Pilgrims during the Ha; 
He further observed the existence of 78 hosp 
Well known Shaykhs’ or men of piety and lean 
related in cases with ‘Sufi’ Orders, as well 
mostly located in the houses of the affluent 
nomic hustle-bustle in both the Holy Cities dur: 
visit, Chalabi reports that, in Makkah, there 
ing houses or agencies belonging to different 
trading centres, each with as many as a hundr 
Shops or commercial premises. In al-Madi: 
“from the seven climes of the world”, with sho; 
fight throughout the lunar months of R 
Ramadan.*4 

Tn the Prophet's Mosque, the “Bab al-Rahm 

Of Mercy) and the “Bab al-Nisa”’ (‘the Ladic 
installed during his era. The ‘North-Eastern’ o1 
"knocked down and rebuilt during the Mamlik S 
eta, Was aeain pulled down and replaced by a mi 


architectural style. This Minaret came to be know: 


terthe then Sultan as al-Sulaymaniyyah’. A ‘Mihra 
Was installed in 948H(1541) near the Niche for 
9741(1566), a section of the western wall lying | 


"Bab al-Rahmah’ and the North-Western (woode: 
knocked down and rebuilt. The area in the Mosque | 


Raudah —a garden of the gardens of Paradis« 
marble. The Prophet’s Chamber was also skirted 


lead on the dome above his grave renovated. On tl 
crescent of gold was installed on it, while plated on 
Over the four other domes. When Chalabi visited this M 
ing 1081H(1671), he found as many as 1,700 attendant 
it, while the local population stood at around 14.(()() 


ll 
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Sultan Sulayman I passed away in camp after a long reign dui 
ing 974H(1566) while leading an expedition against the Hapsburg 
He had brought his empire to a peak of prosperity, prestige an 
grandeur without parallel It is related that, even though he knew 
he was dying) heyhad launched himself on this course of action in 
the hope’ that; he would meet martyrdom while fighting in th 
cause of Allah, May his soul rest for ever in peace— Amin’ 

A very great military commander, he had spent over ten year 
in the field)and led his army in thirteen major and several minor 
campaigns, expanding the boundaries of his dominions by land and 
sea, far beyond’ those that he had inherited from his predecesso1 
Sulayman [was just as great an administrator, well able to organ 
and codify the government of an empire composed of peoples wit 
diverse ethnic, linguistic and cultural backgrounds and traditior 
greatly assisted Of Course in most cases by that cord of a shared | 
that bound them indivisibly together, though by no means 

Thegreat Law Givers” reign however also constitutes 
thing Of a munor watershed in early Ottoman history in one par 
ticular aspect—for his latter days, according tO critics, saw a rise 1n 
thé influenceofthe Harem” in matters well beyond the pale of 
social affairs or calls of charity, where Ottoman ladies, led by their 
royalty, were already seen to be playing a sizeable role 

However, tovaccept this criticism without question, is to ig- 
nore theimportant status Of women in Islam and the great role 
played by themin various capacities and in all walks of life through- 
out the ages) im changing environments, with the strong, work- 
onented traditions of a semi-nomadic/pastoral society behind them, 
just because Islam demands modesty in dress and behaviour and 
places conditional restrictions on the free inter—-mingling of the sex 
Hence itmay be stressed that, with Islamic and Turco-Mo1 
traditions to back them, it Ought not to be deemed unusual 
cover the mamesakes of members of the Prophet Mul 
household like Khadijah, *A’ishah, Hafsah and Fatimah, and late: 
On, relations|of the Ottoman Caliphs, playing like important ro 
down the ages during the reigns of these successors to his Aposto 
heritage as leaders Of his Wmmah’. In fact, from about the er 
the Umaiyyads, the institution ofthe ‘Harem’ had come to forn 

important integral part of the institutions that 
felassociated with sovereignty and its concepts, ofte1 
ler than meddling with the course of policie ies in favour 
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Of the muler’s, the state’s and the subjects’ inte: 
Of leniency, clemency and charity. It cannot 
imcreases in their ability to intervene and int 
often did lead to negative impacts on its poli 
finances, due to laxity in management in thi 


over the issue of succession in favour of one of her four sons, 
stead of the latter’sson Mustafa, who happened to be the eld« 
an immensely popular prince of extraordinary talent. He was to b 
executed On his fathers orders during 960H(1553) on th 
F ; : grounds that, he had been conniving with the Safavids in order t 
Or example, as early as during the reign 2 : : ae see 
13962761H1/1359), when Ibn Battatah had pa ensure his own Succession to the throne.*'® Mehromah (a daug it 
. of Sulayman land Khurram) also happened, like her mother, to | 
Be Wes a record in his Account of the Sulta j aclose confidante ofher father. Furthermore, since it was the poli 
Riblah that, he had found “his w ue Buyun K of the Sultan) to win and retain loyalty by offering the hand 
them (the populace and the Sultan's retaine princesses to men of ability and stature, and Sulayman I was 1 
by an eminent and maeus local scholar and purist 7 exception, three of his Grand Wazirs, Ibrahim Pasha (Grand Wazir 
eee her to be “pious and Seo, 2nd wa ; Rustam (Riistem) Pasha (Grand Wazir) and Sokullu Muhamm 
honour, hospitality and beneficence ; (Grand) Wazir) were to fall in this category, with Riistem Pash 
One ofthe most notable of these, along with Si (1.968H/1561) being Mehromah’s consort.'? Sokullu Muhann 
Hatsahor Hafizah (d.940H/1534), was his su 4 Was of course the husband of Esmahan Sultan, another daught 
Mehromah, referred to by the Hejazi historian al-1 d Sulayman. 
amongst others as “Khanum Sultan” and by al-"A Due to the teachings and cultural traditions of Islam, Muslim 
Sultan The term “Janum” in Persian literally ; society tends to regard the females of a family as its ultimate point of 
my darling . She has been described in every work t t honour and sacrosanct or inviolable. Hence, the women (Arabié: 
this theme in the most glowing of terms, and oft q “Harm ) or their quarters are referred to as the ‘Haram’ or ‘Sane 
the great lady Zubaydah, the consort of the ‘A t tuary , towhich, only those who have a legal right in the light of 
Rashid, tor her major contribution in servicing and the ‘Shan ah may have access. Despite the similarity in the pro= 
the springs at Arafat and bringing this most preci 4 nunciation Of the two terms, it is the latter term that has entered 
water, to Makkah.°’° : other languages after undergoing a slight modification, as, the 
Sy Again) in an era at least recognised as a paradigm | : ‘Hareme(denved trom Harim’ and ‘Haram’). Therefore, in the 
tole in public-building for charitable purposes, o1 interests Of avoiding Confusion due to the numerous references 
favourites) the Russian Khurram Sultan (Hur: 7 this book to/the Sanctuaries of Makkah and al-Madinah by 
Rioxelana——d. 9651/1558), had proved to be a! : term) Haram, the institution of the Women’s seraglio or quarters 
her plulanthropy covering several parts of the Emp as understood by non-Islamic cultures—the “Harem”—will t 
Makkahpal-Madinah and al-Quds (Jerusalem). For . ferred to in that manner throughout this work. 
latter, she had built a vast complex completed dur Another institution beginning to have its teeth felt tow 
(15505), which contained a large Mosque, fifty-five : latter part Of Sulayman Is reign was the “Devsirme” class, 
pulgmms, a bakery, a soup kitchen, public toilets, a stor : Was starting to eain ascendancy over the old Ottoman ruling 
im addition, an inn and stables for travellers. Indeed, t The Devsieme were non-Muslim youths, conscripted, converted 
(Ouds (Jerusalem) too were restored during this era alo: E and selectively trained for service and loyalty to the Sultin’s pet 
Haram al-Sharit (the Sacred Enclosure). In al-Madi ; with prospects Ofmsing to the highest rung of the ladder, lik 
Salman Agha who had been charged with the super 1 Sulayman I’s own Grand Wazir Ibrahim Pasha. The above-me 
projects with the Wali of Egypt directed to extend full su 7 tioned Ruustem! Pasha was another such case. However, for mem 
Khurram Sultan is also known to have courted the su bers of this classyas loyalty and service to the Sultan were the main 
the French Ambassador in taking on an older rival, Gulbahir K 1 Keysito success and since their parents would bear the sacrifice of 


‘ 
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Separating with them, at least in part, in order t 
Opportunity of self-advancement in this systen 
stressed earlier, the highest offices were ope 
they had the ability and the luck, it is but log 
success and personal aggrandisement were wl 
would have ended up seeking sooner or late: 

Of Other prionities, such as the interests of the S 

On the issue of succession to Sulayman I’s | 
teady been alluded to that, Khurram Sultan’ 
day in her struggle against her rival Gulbahar K! 
Son Mustafa, Sulayman I’s eldest. Hence, one of } 
ultimately succeeded to the throne of his fat 
974H (1566). 

When, in the tussle between the two ful 
theabler Bayazid (Bayezit), both born of Khun 
tioned before, the latter was destined to los 
pelled during 967H(1560) to flee to the S$ I 

HShanPahmasp (r-950H/1524 ull 984H/1576 
fim) then, after striking a deal, had him and 


on the instigation of Sulayman I in 969H(156: 


put ‘Khurram Sultan had passed away in 965H 
) remaining sons Muhammad (Mehmet) ; 
"ing before her in 950H(1543) and 96 OH 
i A mere glance at the course of — 
)latly the topic of succession, will surely rev: 
» blood was spilt in fraternal rivalry, re: 16 or im 
‘the throne. What is truly amazing is that 
ctas the ultimate arbiter in deciding the 1s 
taken for granted by the Ottoman rulers 
accepted, Dut actually regarded as the best way 
: ane therefore, even encouraged. 
For example, it is little known that, even t 


3 ee (Mehmet) II had seen this exercise as a p1 
Way for settling the issue of succession and on 

been consulted and compulsions and scruples o1 

Bion removed, a special Decree code for the Otto: 


*t] 


Hiouse— the Qantn Nameh-é-Al-é-‘Uthman’ (‘ 
tor Code for the House of “Uthman’)—was issued by 


line In this, the exposition regards the article governii 


succession tinder the heading “On Regulating the 
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1 Albis of Hiei atetptat stipulates: “Let the Sultanate be within 
the reach ofall my sons as the majority of the ““Ulama”’ (scholars ot 
jursprudence) also’ have opined in favour of permissibility for th 
Sultan amongst them to @xecute all his remaining brothers in keep 
ing with the (ways ofthe rest of the) world. So, let them act in 
accordance with this universal (practice) law”’.*”° 

Hence; notsurpmsingly, this practice was to leave its indelibl 
blot on the pagesiof most reigns in Ottoman history. It was ignored 
though for the!first:time in the Dynasty’s history by the fourtee: 
year old Ahmadi) (Ahmet) upon his accession during Rajal 
1012A (December 1603) when he merely had his brother Mustafa 
confined to the palace walls. Lhis departure from norm had later « 
enabled the latter torsucceed him, if only for a short spell of thr: 
months between'1026h1(1617) and 1027H(1618) as it turned out 
4 Mustafa) Then replaced by his nephew ‘Uthmin (Osman 
son of Ahmad Iyfora duration of some four years, he was to be 
reifistated Once more tor a brief while lasting from 1031H(1622) ull 
1032H(1623) 

This ugly ruling or tradition, approxim: ating in European prac- 
tice to what 15 jusually defined as “Hamilton’s Rule”, “a Golden 
theory of evolutionary biology”, whereby monarchs eliminate 
closest Of heitsim/order to maintain a secure erip on the throne, was 
officially annulled by the Ottomans during the reign of Muhammad 
IV (Mehmet) (F.1032H/1623 till 1049H/1640) and replaced | 


II, 


their 


by a 
iw, whichigave preference to the eldest eligible member of the 
imperial family, It may be recalled for example that, Kings Henry 
lV and Henry Vill of England had each removed the presence of 
no less than five cousins and “the good Queen Bess” (Elizabet! 
ofthreestichprospective rivals. Nevertheless, the practice of elimi 
nating rivals'continuied to be one of the most corrosive factors 
tnbuting towards this Dynasty’s and the State’s decline thr 
its history. 

Anddietestare fequirmg comment before moving on is the 
serious mann ‘in which the Ottoman Sultans and indeed, the Or 
toman aaa and the Turanian race observed and hu 


7H 1618 


1() 
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to link the Mediterranean with the Red Sea and the survey he 
Pon the first stage of the journey towards Maki ; Orderedsim)975H1(1568) to be carried out for this purpose, ha 
4 feady Deenmentioned. It would appear that it was the thought o 


his predecessors had set forth as Pilgrims”, “he: q S , 
s killed him Ree ew? is how he puts it giving the sea-taring European nations with their heavier ve se 
ing 1031H1(1622). In fact, “Uthman II had even | eee eG Eomans were beginning to consider: 
au ” 4 their own, which was ultimately to prevent him from carrying « 
=k this project. 
M@henwithin less than a year of the seizure of distant Sana‘a by 
the’Zaydi tribes inhabiting the Yaman highlands in south-western 
fleaving his Capital in order to put down the Jal: Arabia under their ‘Imam’, al-Mutahhar Sharafal-din d.980H 
ci iS Salim II's Governors in Aleppo and Cairo, ‘Uthman (Osn 
if D- (ii)—Salim (Selim) II and )sinam Pasha had successfully managed to co-operate di 
(t.974H/1566 till 982H/ 1574 9801572) to re-establish Ottoman authority there.*”* T] 
Miaki-ah and al-Madinah sode was ummiediately to be followed by the conquest of Tunisi 
ean : ; an expedition launched from Istanbul in 981H (1573/74CI 
ns ede Seeecnous ta of lethargy in Or der the above Sinan Pasha, soon after his victorious return fro 
idsinstability and decentralisation in their ad Yaman2” 
Bi - Inthe meantime, Salim II’s able and enterprising Grand \W 
eight years only, during which, he had 1 “Sokullu Muhammad (Mehmet) Pasha was also able t 
P egpace of the ey of his l 49 Russian) efforts under Ivan IV “the Terrible” (r.940H/15 
liis'sons) from contention for the th: 9921/1584), to expand east and west of the Black Sea 
Chios (Sakis) also was captured from Genoa by his navy under 
PiyalesPasha during 981H(1573), to be followed by Cyprus, with 
4S . a Salim Ijin keeping with tradition, proving himself to be genuinely 
administration and the “Ulama” th: ; keen to consult the “Ulama” before the adoption of a new policy 
We. ee measure)or initiative, or the launch of such expeditions 
iihas been known in history by 2 DUMDET O! sponse to this grave threat, Pope, Pius IV had formed the 
jselim the Sallow”) was common Veapuen§in 979A (1571), its fleet, under Don Juan (d.986H 
the) bastard'son of the Emperor Charles V, did manage t 
the'Ottoman fleet, then wintering at Lepanto (Inebahti), with n 
‘ Obits oficers and sailors away on home leave and unfortunate 
(Mehmet), the Austrians had agreed by vir mustimed political differences on the increase between the 
‘ 71568), to pay tribute, actually the ‘Ji: »Sokullu Muhammad and his Admiral Piyale Pasha. The result 
nal oft Under the circumstances could only have been a foregone co 
dey pro] 7 sion? 
: i owed toyretain their possessions in Hungar Gredithas to be given to Salim II’s determination and pre 
(oman suzerainty over Transylvania, Wal Ofmuinaithaty within a year, he had rebuilt his fleet, adding to 
aia); rt bightontheargest vessels ever seen in those waters and had seen 
the Gawn of his reign, Salim II was to take a! L the Holy League’s fleet off from the eastern Mediterranean. Venice 
ivaftairs and listen to and discuss these 1 3 Wasitorsienea peace treaty by 980H(1573), even as the Ottoman 


Tey 
‘The 


redecessors had set forth as Pilgrims’, “he 
him for ignoring the law”’ is how he puts 
S31H(1622). In fact, Uthman II had even | 


> DB: Gu)—Salim (Selim) I] 
A (9741/1566 till 982H/ 1574 
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fect the first serious signs of lethargy in ( 
fability and decentralisation in thei 


ittortress of Kars. He initially also had to | 
iidiconciliate several elements at home fro: 
fhe admunistration and the ““Ulama”’ t 


life of ease and pleasure. However 
session and thanks to “Sokullu” 
met), the Austrians had agreed by 
9751/1568), to pay tribute, actually the ‘Ji: 
amc state on non-Muslims in lieu of t 
on to their person, freedom and p1 
@ito retain their possessions in Hu: 


the dawn of his reign, Salim II was 
@itairs and listen to and discuss thes« 
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to linksthe Mediterranean with the Red Sea and the survey h 
ordered im) 975H(1568) to be carried out for this purpos: 
feady beem mentioned. It would appear that it was the th 
giving the sea-faring European nations with their heavier 
access to waters that the Ottomans were beginning to consider 
their own, which was ultimately to prevent him from carrying 
this project. 

When, within less than a year of the seizure of distant Sai 

the Zaydi tribes inhabiting the Yaman highlands in sout! 
Arabiaundertheir Imam’, al-Mutahhar Sharafal-din (d.980H/1572 
Salim I's Governors in Aleppo and Cairo, “Uthman (Os: 
and) Sinan Pasha had successfully managed to co-operat 
980H(1572) to re-establish Ottoman authority there 
sode'was immediately to be followed by the conquest of I 
an expedition launched from Istanbul in 981H (1573/74C! 
der the above Sinan Pasha, soon after his victorious retur 

Yaman.” 

Injthemeantime, Salim II's able and enterprising Grand \' 

“Sokullu™ Muhammad (Mehmet) Pasha was also 


Ruussianvettorts under Ivan IV “the Terrible” (r.940H/1533 ull 
9921/1584), to expand east and west of the Black Sea 
(Chios\(Sakis) also was captured from Genoa by his navy under 


Piyale;Pasha during 981H(1573), to be followed by Cyprus, with 
Salim [pin keeping with tradition, proving himself t enuil 
Keenstorconsult the ~“Ulama” before the adoption of a new policy 
Measure or imitiative, or the launch of such expeditions.”’' In re 
Sponsestortmis grave threat, Pope, Pius IV had formed the Holy 
Deaguem in 979H1(1571), its fleet, under Don Juan (d.986H/1578 
the)bastardisom of the Emperor Charles V, did manage to surp. 
the'Ottoman fleet, then wintering at Lepanto (Inebahti 
Ofits\Ofticers and sailors away on home leave and unfortunat 
mustimed political differences on the increase between the 
‘Sokulla Muhammad and his Admiral Piyale Pasha. 17 

under the circumstances could only have been a forego: 

sion. 

‘Gredithas to be given to Salim II's determination and prese! 
Ofmunasthaty within a year, he had rebuilt his fleet, addins 
Cightomtherlargest vessels ever seen in those waters and had see! 
the Holy League’s fleet off from the eastern Mediterranean. Venice 


-79\ 


Wastonsiemeanpeace treaty by 980H(1573), even as the Ottomar 


ae 
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its including the defeat at Lepanto, was to serve 


4 


"AO aaa 
Ottoman fleet with the title of “Kilic” (“Sword” 


witis while in Algiers that he was to meet the fan 


also expressed in Chapter 32 of his above b 
d “Kapudan-e- Darya’ was to celebrate his ach 
mmussioning the great Mi'mar Sinan to build hin 
sque On the shores of the lower Bosphorus on la: 
fwhich stands as a living tribute to his me! 
Cultural side, Salim II, a learned man, wa 


ily encompassed the Holy Cities a inan 

: atters status in Muslim eyes as well as in the 
¢ of ordainment Of such religio-political prioritic 
most doubled the quantity of grain to be sent 
Gn charity from the imperial endowm 

ding ansadditional seven thousand ‘Irdab’ per ) 
intity fixed by his father and Beecher, rt 


of this era, the Mufti Qutubal-din al-H 
bbed by some modern revisionist historia 
toysay. For example, Muhammad al-H 


remembering. 


Algiers and the “Kapudan-e-Darya” or Grand Ad 


Never had their appetites sated by any of the 
as they have been satisfied under the reali 
je Uthman -* An exaggeration? possibl 
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Imal-Madinah, Salim I] provided finishing touches to th k 
initiated’ by his father, prominent amongst which must have bee: 
the!ceilings; as his name, transcribed in the calligraphic style used 
for headings and titles, the “Thulth” (i.e—‘a third curved”), was 
found on the inner side of the dome to the west of the ‘Minbar 
the'southern or the “Qiblah’ end of the Prophet’s Mosque 

Iwas also during Salim II’s reign and in 979H(1572) that the 
easter colonmade in the Haram’ in Makkah was to appear to t 
towards the Ka bah’s courtyard and about a third of the wood sup 
porting the ceiling and formerly buried in the wall, had begun t 
showitselfatter having withstood the onslaught of time and th 
clementsamally guises for Over eight centuries since its constructior 
bythe ereat Abbasid Caliph, al-Mahdi. Hence, it was decided t 
placethe matter before him. Given to bursts of energy and deci 
sion, Salm [fimamediately consulted the “Ulama” and ordered tl 
mobilisation of all the needed sources for the rapid reconstruction ; 
of thenwhole of the Grand Mosque in the finest manner possible | 
Then; according to al-Nahrawani in his ‘Kitab al-I‘lim’, the Gov 
emiorofbeypt, sinan Pasha, was directed to select the most suitable 
pemonminiterms of piety, knowledge, experience and every other 
Tequired qualification for the overall supervision of the implemen- 
tation) Of thisyhighly important and honourable task. His ultimate 
choice fell on Ahmad Bey Kutkhuda i—(the latter term means a 
lieitenant)==while the “Nazir (Superintendant) of the ‘Haram’ al 
Qadiiusayn al-Husayni was appointed the ‘Nazir’ of this project 
too, Before setting out towards the end of 979H(1572) for t the Hejaz, 

fadebey had also been appointed Governor of Jiddah eee 
ee Ppeasition, with ees the cee or bringing the 


D jlition work was to begin in earnest in the eastern sector 
abi al-Awwal 980H(mid-Auegust 1572). This was 
val i in Pigekab of the architect sent by the Sublime 


"whole area between the ‘Bab a 1-Salam’ ond ae ‘Bab 


edisately. The construction phase in this sector was 
thin two months (6th Jamad al-Awwal to be precise 
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on the same day, along with banning the consumption of 
amongstlissubjects. Due to the ascendancy of his able and exp 
fenced) Wazir Sokullu Muhammad’s opinions in his council 
time; backed as the latter was by Murad III’s wise moth 
Bano Sultanmand his sagacious aunt, Esmahan Sultan (Sokullu’ 
O histeigniwas to start well with the renewal of peace and comm« 
ides, the new edifice was to be provided a treaties with Iran (in 982H/1574), Venice (in 983H/15 
the former flat roof that till then had cove: the Habsburgs (in 984H1/1577).°° One of Murad III’s wives, 


sarcades, as this would have improved th: 7 (Safive)) Sultan) who constituted and led the opposition 1 
; “Harem” ‘to the two former ladies, also happened to be of Venetiar 


domes required preater support, many origin and hence, Hot unnaturally, pro-Venice in her inclinatio: 


7 he siz b The military successes too of Murad III's reign and his ¢ 
Europe Nort Atrica and the Caucasus were impressive inde< 
Fez was captured i in) 98411(1576), leading to a build-up of ho 


amaysi stone were cut to four times t 


solumins oOfmarble and “Shumavsi” stone w & over the prospects Of the restoration of Islamic rule 
Sel) starting with the latter Seite Grst cc ; Peninsilae inthe Caucasus, the expansion was primaril 
the one closest to the outer wall. In . at the expense of the Safavids and the region al ae ipal Lites tl 
Buchs arrangement in general was for thi i 3 Murad II himself ably leading his arms on occasions, well served ing 
Be followed by one of “Shumaysi” stone, t 4 id'iby the likes of Uthman (Osman) Pasha, | # Mustafa Pasha 
i 345 4 
tior ’ ‘in the southern sector of the Mos W q and eae) Pasha. 
SEES inenaysi” stone, as well as of Gr ‘ surprising that Murad III is seen by his cnt 
ad been Paetalled fallowine the d | = cn ts of the disintegration of organisation and adm 
: . 5 - ia es ; 1 by his jealous 
tee asee of their durability a t nan empire, egged on in this, it is said, by his jealousy 
Seseucton and in keeping with architectur ££ his great Grand Wazir Sokullu Muhammad 
h column supported the tips of four \ : lanice at court. This petty weakness of his had 
j i able men, merely because of their associati 


f 


ome was provided above each four E sm 
and to appoint others inimical to him 


‘their nuisance value and a general reluctance to im} 
ecute his orders, rather than any gifts Of Capa 


ithe Bab al-Salam’) and the northern ren... f gts 
aS: ec con Murad (M n taining some forty concubines and producing 
VAs ura MViurat) | , Leonie . xe 
; ; uml iauehters in addition to a hundred and thirt 


4 W 
oo 
beh e remainder Of the Project, which had ; Che r 

- reign 2 g nh to the 


itamay, as tar as the two “Harams’ of Makkah and al 


1 concerned, Sultan Murad III had ordered th: 
ded to Governo: i , Ahm: ai (alias Iskandar Pasha 
Mustafa 


Ping with his ee oe tra 
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(avus to continue the works in Makkah delegated to 7 if this)sort of decorative embellishments. According to 
his father's reign, as mentioned earlier. Hence, the im] 7 the execution of these works of beautification had b« 
Of the remainder of the projects there was to contin 7 Murad III during 988H(1580).*' 
unul their completion two years—some sources say four 7 Forthe lovers of statistics, it may be mentioned that 
later.* now had/989 pillars (278 of “Shumaysi” stone and th 
The south-facing section of the Grand Mosque « if gE $81 arches; 152 domes and 26 doors—(five facing 
attention as it overlooked the path of the flash-floods cou: ia the West; seven Opening onto the south and eight 
the Wadi Ibrahim, depositing silt and debris as they { the northern side).** 
andia sayl did enter the ‘Haram’ on the night of tent { Qutbal-din al-Nahrawani, in his ‘al-[‘lam 
Awwal 983H (August 1576), affecting seven Obligatory P source Of information for this period as emphasise« 
Sions dung a day and a half, before the water that tions that, the funds expended on this project at t! 
cover the Black Stone’, was drained out. As the deposit 3 Amir Ahmad exceeded a hundred thousand ° 
Taise the level of the Wadi's bed, which also served as a pounds) and this excludes the cost of the raw mate: 
iphad become the norm till then to attempt to level : Mentsent trom Eeypt, as well as of their transportatior 
tenpyears) However, this practice had been neglected 7 Which he estimates to be not less than an additional fift 
‘during the recent decades. Upon Murad III’s order L “Uthmani. A further sum of twenty thousand “ 
) Wadi bed was now cleared at great expense of all the a J also been’spent by Murad III through Mustata ¢ 
_ of the Past until its original level was exposed and ¢! at the southern end of the Mosque, where some 
“he houses and other structures such as hospices, w! 7 legesopposing the course of the flood-flow had bee: 
toOvciutter the Wadi now and congested and restrict in 9941(1586) and replaced by a building providi: 
; for the/poor and fountains and other provisions for drinki 
ina large mumiber of places. Some of these works h 
allideditoum part a little earlier. The plating on th 
had beem renewed in 992H(1584). The Makka: 
‘Haram’ of Madrami origin, Basalamah, estimates in | 
since the era of the Orthodox Caliphs down to the 1 
III, the total expenditure on the Holy Sanctuary exceed 
andalso near to Qa’it Bey’s “Madrasah’, were o1 7, lion gold Dinars.°* 
(1897), and that too because water had talk & However, the area of the ‘Haram’ at this stage was 
maront of the Grand Mosque’s facade and ent thesamevas after the expansion of the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
causinga stench and eet mconv eniences, wh ile rOV1d F 28,000 square metres. This area corresponds to the figure 
id for mosgqitos.*° squares Adbru (cubits) provided by al-Azraqi 
e works in the on southern sector we t Makkah’ for al-Mahdi’s extension.*” 
; Murad III's last act as far as the Grand Mosque 
Th R concemed, was to order in 1003H(1594) that, 
ath appropriate Qur’s anic Dreises and fie name ; eee Marat’ at area be re-laid around it 
Prophet and the four een Cuided” © ale in pail . 


: eminent the’bold“Thulth” (“a third curved’’), so muc! 


Lg 
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the first time ever”, with an exactly fitting “Kiswah’, for which 


‘measurements had been taken 1 in advance eon his orders. 7 4 were usually carried out by deaf ae dumb eunuchs and | 


of suffocation. Another a act was to remove from the Wazirat 


le ad iil ruled for almost nine years, however 
wing a dream. Wattectns the Two Holy Mosques or the Hajj t 
Murad III also passed away in the same lunar year. Al-M ; ring his reign, with the exception of the es of part 
2 a ‘[mam’ 
latter 


{ 


OF tuitec 


mayest ( the lower part of the K a‘bah’s w ails, that is barrir 
¥ her ne and installed in order to protect it from floodir 
intelligence and depth of understanding. He concen - alsoreplaced. During the earlier year (in 1009H), h« 
vit (the acquisition of) learning and the sciences, unt , 3 Me had a great dome and a minaret added to th 
id (the reputation of) his status in letters filled tl , e the Pro het Muhammad was bom. © aretakers were 
a. complete master of the knowledge and trad e 
(Mysticism) and i in the Baeposon of excel 


Of Muhammad III that, whenever he sensed def 
On any of the various fronts, he was not four 


receded by the renovation of its ‘Qiblah 
it) 995H1(1587) and it was to be followed four | ed te during his campaign of 963H(1556) and thi 
Of al-Raudah”. As the eastern wall of the M . inflic stushing defeat on a combined Austro-Hu 
- M sresztes, near the famous field of ‘Moh 
jand the North-Eastern Minaret was also rebu (October 1596) in the face of tremendous odds. It is 1 
er repairs to the Mosque as were necessitated : 2 stony was in no small measure due to his “Khoja” (re 
) itutor) Sa dal-din Effendi, who had successfully ur 
Meresolute and even to don the Prophet’s mantk 
his composure in the midst of the battle’s « 


Mul 
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to passaway alittle later during Rajab 1012H (December 161 
P ’ be succeeded by his fourteen year old son Ahmad (Ahm 
CHAPTER VIII (d.1026H/1617).2 
With these later developments in particular, the relatiy 
The Grand Sharifs of Makkah | Juring this E; A: quillity enjoyed by the people of the Hejaz since its incorporatio 
; into the @ttomian Empire was to take a downward turn ina 1 
ber ofrespects)/As amidst what appeared even that early 
atmosphere of imretrievable decline as opposed to some me! 
Thugbah, following their brother Ahmad’s deat in international status of Ottoman power, the situation in th 
had decided to make a conscientious effort to e1 Land too was once again inevitably to give way to internecin 
hon of the tenure of his office would be remem ing for rank amongst the rival Sharifian claimants, as had ofte: 
deeds and to continue to rule in the manner of | 7 pened in the past during So many episodes of this land’s 
Was later On tO pass away an octogenarian in a Wadi | . dynasty sistory.” Nevertheless, the Sultan Ahmad | 
Abbar, in the direction of the Yaman in 9921 the wholeyat least as far as the Hejaz was concerned, is regard 
Though renowned in his day like his venerat E have beema bright one for the attention he extended to al 
) learning, and enjoying particular fame for his ki table issuessand im particular to the maintenance of the 
Nal-Firasah’ (the science of physiognomy) so ad historical monuments and institutions there and this was to 
) Arabs, the Sharif Hasan was nevertheless a mat 7 almost throughout the rest of his domains.*” 
§) hon: Hence, the latter part of his reign—tron 4 Meanwhile, on the score of the sqabbling for positior 
€cise—unfortunately came to be tainted and a the Shanisamithe flejaz, after much heated deliberation, the choi 
of thevelderssof the clan was to settle on Idris ibn al-Hasa1 
‘Aun)pasprotherof Abi Talib, who in turn was to be supported i: 
office by another brother, Fahayd and a nephew, Muhsin ibn Husay: 
ibn’ Masany Allowed to remain in office until 1034H(1625) and 
ingseverabenises till then with great ability, Idris was also asked n« 
t0abdicatemetavour of his above nephew, Muhsin. This he did 
Fahaydibmiasan nad died in the meantime during 1021H(1612 
2 Hasan passed away in 1010H(161' E Very soon, the Sharit Muhsin too was found undesirab! 
peo "at the furthest confines of N: Sie whi . Sharfian clans and forced to flee for his life to the Yaman 
temas eceded by his son Abi Talib (ibn | fasar die duming 1038H(1629). He was replaced at hom he 
3 Ahmadibn Abdal-Muttalib, with the Ottoman authorities 
Wazir’ and At t ing thesShantian clans choice once again, just as they 
matelysassented to all their nominations throughout this peri 
almostasaiprinciple of policy. Al-Muhibbi had described Idi 
in@pre=possessed ruler, who had managed to extend 


The great Sharif of Makkah Aba Numai II’s 
1526), after his accession to authority alongside hi 


Salso during Idris’ Sharifate and in 1020H(1611 
madil had sent the architect Hasan Agha \ 


pe tion towards al-Bishah, on which he had ¢ 
doty. Incidentally, the Ottoman Sultan Muhamm 
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| hares” had opined against pulling it down to be rebuilt ‘a Meanwhile; regards the Sharfiian feuding, the choice of the 

Ta builder, his Bor plan had been to 1 : candidate chosen bythe elders of their clans had once again failed 

eine with si alan hs Sa F to help matters and. oy proved to add fuel to fire. Instead of 

He had also sent gold plating for the Ka‘bah’s door 7 ‘eee: Se a ® es ee eereo 

Ae other BS char etc. alone wit! <_< ae in 1039H(1629) at the hands of th 
th gold in the guise of etirdels. Fo dall a " 3 ARTS paeomnnew “Vali” of the Yaman, Qansih Pa 


one pues ‘dain tenuously calming the situation a little 
Sis Baie Verses a ‘als Arabesque ina and I 3 — that the consumption of Cofi 
manic Verses and invocations, many in calligrap! 


then'spreading rapidly, was forbidden. So was the newly introd 
Tobacco Inthe end however, religious authority had to boy 
fore popular clamour i in both cases and legalise sheir-cons 
q in pavate and in public.*”* 
that the far se ticcessor Was the good-natured and “pa 


ar of Hadrami origin, Shaykh Jamal Muha fist Masudiibn Idris (d.1040H/1631). It was during th 
Sto be recognised for his learning and piet . 3 


en two Madrami Governors of Makkah als 
Srthe Orthodox Caliph “Uthman ibn ‘Affin | 


Cl 


the Sharif Masud that a particularly heavy fall of rain and hai 


onthemight of Wednesday, the eighteenth of Sha‘ban 1() 


ars : 7 1630) wreaked great havoc in Makkah, flooding the 
a > =e th : filling it -with debris. ‘The Ka‘bah’s structure too w 
te 35 el gop" 7 fected, giving way fhe mext day, that is, save “the wal 
oe ee epg since the! dwection ofthe Yaman”. On this occasion, the Shari 
recognised for their eminen¢ eee Majonpersonal role in mobilising every possible force that 
und this eeere ta i =a utilised and then, joined hands with all and sundry 
“th adrami paso2 8H / 1425); ae — the “Haram! and the town in preparation for the assistance that 
“Muhammad ibn a = = t dulysexpected’by him after he had sent forth urgent appeals t 
- Bi a eas = 4 feasible quarters for help, with a full report on what had hay 
iba “Alavit l-Saggaf (d.1 —s sa q This episode, because of its several important aspects, will be d 
ummad al- Saqgaf; “Abdal-Rahim Bawa "aie cately piste later.” 
Seiitiwair the Qadi <AbdAlah ibn A Masad unfortunately died after this event by ay ear, most prob 
Weei@adi “Abdal-Larif ibn “AbdA : ablyonmberculosis, and was followed into office by ‘AbdAllah ibn 
@sthe Qadi‘Abdal-Rahmin ‘bn ‘AbdA Hasan abn Abii Numai. Mhe latter, it may be recalled, was the patri 
Reeteesd Bakathir (d.987H/ 1579): : [ archiopthe Shaman clan of al-‘Abdali, of whom the Al ‘Aun 
pAtinad MeeeEadl Bakathir (d.10471 f form:aypart. However, the Sharif “AbdAllah decided a \ 


‘Sa‘id Bagushayr (d 1076/1665). Al: 10411631). to abdicate in favour of his son Mu 
Se seriber or a a ie ¥ ‘AbdAllah and his nephew Zayd ibn Muhsin ibn Hasa: 


nce), language ae hoy iy ae by the Sharif Nami ibn ‘Ab 
Eventually, an armed clash ensued at al-jalaliyyah, sou 

Nam sbeing supported in his designs on this oc 

cousin “Abdal~‘Aziz ibn Idris. In this encounter, Na 


(eieimal plan had been to Fig “3 shos: iC the elders of their clans had 


1 once 
ts on the most lavish scale cor » a ; and merely Eppyed to add fuel to fir 
ance in the world of [slim al eud: 
Id Fete for the Ka‘bah’s a 1S — n ( harif Ahmad in 1039H(1629) at th 
ie lo uncouth new “Vali” of the Yaman, ¢ 
in tenuously calming the situation a littl 

¢ laring this period that the consumption of ( 
tapidly, was forbidden. So was the newly i 

"end however, religious authority | 


se Of roundels, medallions an 
vith Arabesque designs and insc1 
invocations, many in calligra 


ruted special provisions aA fur 
own by his name.*”' 
durme this era that the fan 
Shaykh Jamal Muham 
n id for his learning and pie 
imi Governors of Makkah also dur 
> Caliph ‘Uthmin ibn ‘Affin | 


fad s successor was the good-natured and 
bn idris (d.1040H/1631). It was during the reig 
/ - Oaee Siias tid that a particularly heavy fall of rain and hail st 
D : J ight o} ene. the eenicenth of Sha*ban 1 


ty the next day, that is, save “the wall t 
man’. On this occasion, the Sharif 


c Beier eminence in le: © in mobilising every possible force t 


Ta there were such names a 
4d.828H/1425): ‘Ali ibn Mu 
id ibn “AbdAllah ‘“‘Abi ‘[d”’ 

d Bafagih (d.916H/1510): ‘A 


or help, with a full report on w hat ha 
al-Mash"har and Abi Hasan 


scause Of its several important aspects, 
dequately a little later.*”* 
nfortunately died after this event by a year, most prob 
p erculosis, and was followed into office by 
ba Numai. The latter, it may be recalled, \ 
; an clan of al-“Abdali, of whom t 
"Bakathir (d.987H/1579): ¢! 
ibm al-Fad! Bakathir (d.1047 
iqushayr (d.1076/1665). rs 
of works on “Tasaww 
guage and history in ad 
Makkah in their day, 
g to junsprudence, excelle! 


“2 


mh 4c 


he Wir 


Be 


het’s venerated Chamber in his Mosque in al-M 


Feces ibn AbdAllah was slain and Zayd ibn M 


- over - Jiddah, Biever, were opposed by its Ot 
= Dilawar Agha and during the confrontation 


ered. This could hardly have been e xpected to g 
© higher Ottoman authorities and the stage \ 


ime the Flajj, when the Egyptian ‘Mahmal’ 
ly its usual Complement of soldiers and was t 
fat Yanbu ofa large additional force to be pla 


MA 


fee thousand of these troops had arrived o\ 
visea. Upon the arrival of this force, Nim 

ere to vacate Makkah on the fourth of Dh 
1635) and heading eastwards, to fortify the: 
sreupon, Zayd ibn Muhsin, who by now 
Melamed Sharif of Makkah” by the Ottomai 

: ater the Holy City on 6th Dhi’l- iy): uh 1041 
cipate in the Hajj proceedings.” 

rafter the Hajj, the Sharif Nami also was take 


Eemespells of feuding and strife. Therefor: 


as left more or less undisturbed in his 


ifor some time to come. Yet few, if an 


7 


the ie full support of the Ottoman Pethiori 


The © 
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reckoned with the cruel hand of fate. For hardly had th: 
Units returned with the Syrian and the Egyptian Hajj cara\ 


deathistarted removing from Makkah and without distinction, di 
pom droves of its population, including several of its most emi: 


Tesidentsy many of them renowned for their learning and othe: 


Theseimeluded such names as, “the Miracle of his time 
Geniusofletters , the Saiyyid Ahmad ibn Mas‘iid ibn Hasar 
doyensonthe Al Hasan—d.1044H-1634/35—though i 
stantinople, to which he had traveled to press forw. = i 
thelShariate before the Sultan Murad IV, and gained h 
the! Shaykh of the Makkans” Khalid al-Maliki (d.1044H 


( 


dian=borm satyyid NimatAllah al-Jilani (d.1046H-1636/37) andt 


Hadrami_ Saiyyid Salim ibn Ahmad Shaykhian of the cla 
al-Dawilah (d:1045H-1635/36). Others to follow later 
Shaykh Tajal-din ibn Zakariya al-Nakhshbandi al-Hind 


peal 1. Muhy: il-d 


himself was left with the lone survivor of this del 


geome advantage or gain. Erudite as he was, he n 
ay trattic and opened lengthy correspondenc 


Sultans of Bijapur and Golkundah in India, 


med besides the ec of all the ek: in Makkal 


es wit 


sen 
lemibassies to their courts on an annual basis an 
the navigational patterns in the seas conceme 


Re the Bin Muhamm: ad ibn Muhammad al-Sidd 


@rs of the Muslim world such as the Sunni Mughal 


4; 
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j 1 
da, who 
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reck ne with the crue] hand of fate. For hardly had t 


Theeiacluded Such names as, “the Miracle of a time’ 


Genius « letters, the Saiyyid Ahmad ibn Mas‘iid ibn Hasai 
doyen of the Al asan—d.1044H1-1634/35 


though 1 
es in the future.*”° 


Come the Hajj, when the Egyptian ‘Mahm 


nd gained hi 


d.1044H 
: n-bor i‘ Bh alejilani (d.1046H-1636/37 
at Yanbu ofa large additional force to be placed | A Saiyyid Salim 1 


She an of the cla 

@ibn Muhsin, the latter, after putting on the 1 ; a ; D: (€51045H-1635/36). Others to fo 

him by the Sultan in no less an auspicious place - a fajal-din ibn Zakariya al-Nakhshbandi 

venerated Chamber in his Mosque in al-N . 3 40/41); the Shaykh Muhammad ibn Mu 

Dameet them there and place himself at their , a 1 cae the Imam “AL 
ee thousand of these troops had arrived overland d. / 


low later v 
al Hindi 
ham 

ioe Mu Ly: 1. di 


Sto vacate Makkah on the fourth of Dhi’l-H 4 lin al-Jamal ae 
1635) and heading eastwards, to fortify the: 3 a briod, particularly the year 1045H(1635/3¢ 
upon, Zayd ibn Muhsin, who by now had i r 
ed “Sharif of Makkah” by the Ottoma! 
the Holy City on 6th Dha’l-Hijjah 1041! 


after the Hajj, the Sharif Nami also wa 


tak t Estabushing his credentials immediately after taking ove 
and executed along with his brother in Makk . % ) 


a avclan of the Harb tribe, the Bani Sa‘d and al 

1634), His lieutenant, “Abdal-*Aziz ib: v1 ta taken to raiding, Zayd let it be known s 

d a little earlier to flee Yanbu‘ Mm that, if he could be lenient, he « could b 
Sohienever a situation demanded. 


e toug! 


he various claimants to be flung open o1 
least for the time being and prior to Z 
@ven the Sharifian clans themselves | 


not the one to let such Opportunities pass wit! 
} 
spells of feuding and strife. Therefi 


mevadvantage or gain. Erudite as he was, he made fal 
use of t ijtrattic and opened lengthy correspondences with 
re, « . a \ mulers of the Muslim world such as the Sunni Mug! 


iffice for some time to come 
i: 


‘ idia, sending 
Yet few, if ar a 4 | 


A 


m laden with gifts for him and ric! 
d for distribution amongst the citi; 
jwas the Hadrami “Abdal-Samad 
a him at the court of the great Mugh 
. Sapeaneaetd Muslim rulers o1 
fore ultimately taking up servi 


Patenad ibn Ma‘stm, a Shi‘ah 


ae Sharif Zayd in 1055H(1645) « 


h, AbdAllah Qutub Shah, 
the rank of an “Amir” (a te 
ithe title of “Nizamal-din”’ 


court, has been preserved for | 
D “Ali ibn Ahmad, better known a 
One of his works, “Sulafat al-“Asr fi 
ili Misr’. It is a commendatio: 
and it reads thus: “The great Saiy 
ily and has surpassed all others in the 
erits, who follows in the foot 
perfect ways and who has n 
libn Ma‘sam. As you know, 
Snour and greatness, has inherited 
or fatigue, has related “Traditi 
ve basis, has astonished th: 


Sa great command over pros 
Possesses the noblesse of his 
ari of Makkah v was to writ 


. However, wh 

ed us again Bad again, and w 

€ ‘that we should depute him : 
i090 to your fertile and pros; 
all seekers of knowledge, and 
the one who is himself the d 


he will be received in a befit 
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ibe placed in as exalted a position as the lofti- 
lent, and nothing ought to be higher than 


oad vents of 1115H(1703/4), al-Tabari al-Makki 


Makkah’ the arrival in the Holy City of the 
Ma‘sum along with the seasonal convoy of Indian 
seis departure during 1117H(1705), followed by 

: , News of a was to reach Makk 
. In the notice, he is re 
at al-Adab” (Genius “ Letters”) and no less! 
he Sultanate of Golkundah was to fall to the 

“great Emperor Aba’! Muzaffar Muhial-din 

ayb “Alamgir I Padishah Ghazi (r.1069H 165 59 

(098H (September 1687). 

‘here that, the rulers | then used 


Sultan. The Safavids under ‘ ie as I 7985] i 
29), had also seized a from the latter in 
1 accession of Murad IV ( .1032H/1623 tl 


2). Following this, Murad IV had even 
Hban the Shiah of the Safavid dominions from 
by having the ban proclaimed amo: 
Hajj of that year (1042H/1633). Al-Tabari al 
orders arriving on that ¢ account Sak the Pil- 


h to have Pican: ise facie ithe a ot 


elated however, that, since the Bai) caravan 
ions had “eae arrived, the Pilgrims were 


Bady been made earlier to the Andalusian trav 
Yue 
‘ice, recorded under the observations of his visit 


ib» (School of Belief’) of the Imam Zayd ibn 
Sabn Husayn ibn ‘Ali, who, as it may be re 
leading a Kifan revolt against Umaiyyad 

)» Zaydis who presently proliferate in the 
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f the Yaman proper or old Yaman are 
‘Sunnis’ as the mildest of the ‘Shi’ 

a bridge between their beliefs and ‘Su: 
-Madh’hab al-Khamis” (“the Fifth S 
dam reference to their School of Junspr 

gations, Ibn Jubayr also noted that he | 


aber 1967(Sha‘ban 1387H). In this e mis the 
(bdAlah ibn Hasan was found not merely to 


ild 


ayy itself.°” He was joined in his efforts by 


lad ibn Zayd who had been refused by the 
V ecah s revenues that he ponent for himself and 


yur Sunni Schools and the Zaydi Sch 
d ibn “Ali al-‘Ayashi (d. 1 149H 17 


ilitary Governor) of fiddah, I a n Bey, over 

9 the former from the Port’s revenues. Sa‘d in 

agreed to grant his brother Ahmad ibn Zayd 

fer of Makkah’s revenues, to have his name 

thutbah’ alongside his own as co-ruler, and in 
ae from the Sublime Porte in confo 


ly tenure of a Sharifate, Makkal 
S, cluding some severe floods. Ther 
the Hajj of 1053H(1644 


Y rt } > Ww < C | the 


Abidah 


ravine of Ajyad in the City’s vicinity on 2nd 
following year. Not unnaturally, prices under 
spiralled upwards and to make matters worse, 


ould disavow” and in the east, his standard Arabia were also to be affected during this period by 
ralph" 2 sy 


ie, to add to the general woes of the situation, 
fofShawwal 1080H(February 1670) was to be 
ish=flood, which had entered the ‘Haram’ and 

swith water up to the level of the Ka‘bah’s 


ay in early Mu 
) * years, hi 
ned to be by his bedside, succe 
man support.*? However, the latter's 
Be two Sharifian houses of the Al Bar 
telan ought not to be confused 
fof the Yaman, which, coming to ; 


ultimately deposed towards the end of 
ithe efforts in animosity of a senior official of 
} Hasan Pasha and replaced by Barakat ibn 


Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-Maghribi 
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031094171683), an influential scholar and man of n 
) Rections, who then resided in Istanbul, had played 3 
» this event against Sa‘d and he was now to begin « 
"influence in local affairs in the Hejaz. This was to cont 
much of Barakat’s reign and it was often noted fo: 

that sadly failed to endear him to the local citiz 
Major reforms, mostly to do with the misuse of th« 


the musappropnation of annual charities and a numbe: 


inn yations, for which he had sought a mandate and 
th Sultan and which had also led him to clas 
fediinterests, are listed by al-‘Asimi in his ‘San 
fi >* While reflecting on this period, the « = 
<i surprisingly Was to state that “the Sharifs did 
save i his days, owning real estate, wealt! 


in the courtyard of the Makkan Haram 

p-al-jJawwad —a popular title for the Wa: 
fin) Muhammad bin “Ali al-Isfahani (d.559H 
or his many great charitable works and d 


arly in the Holy Land. The existenc 


C 


Sd'a sundial in the ‘Haram’ and built 
iim, which was used by the Yamanis. T hes: 
be replaced by clocks. The graveyard 
Waban the suburb of al-Mu‘allat is als: 
syer, when the source of his influence in Ist 
full’ was removed from the scene by th: 
1675), al-Maghnbi’s power also vanis! 


mof this, an official letter from the new Gi 


Makkah, asking him not to interter 


=> Al-Muhibbi, in his | 


fortunately pays scant attention to detail 


tical activities in Makkah.*” 
the Sharit Barakat’s reign that Maki 


Satis on 12th Dhia'l- eo 109 | 
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«biggest (Hladrami) scholar of his time” the Saiyyid 


Abi Bakr ibn Salim Shaykhan had passe d away and had be a 


in the graveyard Of al-Mu allat. Another great sch 


laway during this era was the Saiyyid Mi 


ul 


Shilli (2. Dha’l-Hijjah 1095H/December 1684), the sor 


fine scholar, Abu Bakr ibn Ahmad al-Shilli. 


[ae died in 1094H(1683) after a reigi 


ibn Barakt. This, - as usual, was to act as a sigi 
tion ofa fresh round and more of open strife bx 


fivalsy fueled on this occasion by the new Sharifs unwi 


pen the then ‘an Muhammad IV’s order 


> 


as and aa 


as Beith, the Sharif Beta - as was a 


with presents to the courts of the Muslir 


ity and given to Reding tia: gifts an 
diseieeb. @he Mughal Emperor ‘Alamgir | 


ey) upon learning of ie: regular 


m. Kept waiung Sithout an Pidience 
y. 5 
ation, the emussary had decided to sail on an 
sito the Sultanah of Acheh, most probab! 


Shah (r.1089H/1678—1099H 1688), with tl 


fener. Lhe avaricious behaviour of the Sharif 


ft Or over 300 pounds)— 
plone = gold candelabras, eres 


ntain was a isan, while the ie ips were hung in 
fethe Sharifian clans demanded that Sa‘id part with three- 
iethervalue of these as well. This he initially refu 
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41/1683), an influential scholar and man of n : 
ms, who then resided in Istanbul, had played a1 E 4 “at agram) scholar of his time” the Saiyyid Ahmad it 
vent against Sa‘d and he was now to begin t . a Abi Bakr ibn a had been bur 
ce in local affairs in the Hejaz. This was to cont E e gra yf H 
Barakat s reign and it was often noted for “in to pass away during this era was the Sz iyvi Mu 


y failed to endear him | to the local citizenr 5 : Shull d, Dha'l-Hijjah 1095H/December 1684), 
f 7 ar, Aba Bakr ibn Ahmad al-Shilli. 


ions, an which he had ay eierandate and 4 ) venby years, to be succeeded by his son and nominee 
Sultan and which had also led him to clas ; a araka . This, as usual, was to act as a signal for the inau 
rests, are listed by al-Asimi in his ‘Samt } = Sa 


sof Makkah’s revenues amongst the 
ierequirement of maintaining a fixed number 
faball times tor Government service, as and when re 


eee sone! to tell the course the old iy (feudal fief or tenur 


the courtyard of the Makkan Haram 


” - P ! 
4 popular title for the Wazii 
PoP town, ier than on an agric ultural holding 


ad bin “Ali al-Isfahani (4.55: 64 Age : Se 
ac E : : : a 4 fore hi Meath, the Sharif Barakat, as was usual, had dist 
is many great charitable works and deeds t ae = 
a eels Land. TI Swath presents to the courts of the Muslim r 
Jarl e and. The existence om ; 
ym Po — er places in South-East Asia, renowned for tl 
and given to sending regular gifts 
seine Mughal Emperor ‘Alamgir | 


Yamanis. These : : 
Wurangzayb), upon learning of the regular 1 


Sept waiting without an audience for an inordi 
: ion, the emussary had decided to sail on and present t 
k @ fetotne Sultanah of Acheh, most probably Zakiyyatal 
— . PShah (r.1089H/1678-1099H/ 1688), \ 
port S 3 her. Phe avaricious behaviour of the Sharifs regard: 
Holy pend. pee yas ater ee oo 4 jution of these charities and gifts i particularh 
Damascus.” Al-Muhibbi, in his | , Seumapeemetly told by al-‘Asimi. Thus, « 
§ 105 sptember 1683), when the oe of gold 
fover 900 pounds)—and rare exotic camphor, | 
long with gold candelabras, incense-burners 
Sinwo Harams arrived from the Sultanah, 
fain was a Christian, while the lamps wer 


On) during Rabi‘al-Awwal of the san 
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comply with, but was ultimately forced to part with 
Value specie as it would appear.*”” It would be of inter 
Pobserve here that, since the death of Sultan Iskand 

— 4.1051H/1641), this mighty regional Sultanate was to | 


D 


haifa century by four female sovereigns beginning with 


: - d he bee i ) awith an imperi 
~The ensuing ae Was to see him removed within t ; dict iss 'n hi ' : 


H/1684) and replaced a the Sharif bm: id ibn Za Sieeeeond term as Sharif of Makkah.* 


ale; Ahmad ibn Ghalib, it is reported, had set 
al-Nasir Li Dit 
,hadd 
Fal- Mikhlae al- Bei as 


the 


l 


Sand Rumelia and the Sultan Muhammad (Meh 
1648 nll een 087), when receiving him bef 


to I 


zerain 
rN 
bas ultan Bean. Unfortunately, as he was alré 


the time of his appointment, he passed 
as Defore much corns P be achieved.* 


hy ( li-1 
bdAllah 
was Pascinied to ithe She nafite, just before the = Lajj of 
°° However, in spite of the ‘Sanjaq’s’ military sup 


tter, » the Sharif Sa‘ d managed to raise a force, expel 
e his ld 


rd fi 


— 


meson oaid in 1113H(1701). This now was Sa‘id it 
ppoimtment as Sharif of Makkah.” It is interesting to 
: 4 ; ‘ is stage notices of the presence of Yamani 
rT Proportions. this now led the Sharifian clans t 


’ Raimonest the Sharifian troops, such as in the force used by 
aon ofthe former Sharif, Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d. I . | the ‘Sa dibn Zayd in his punitive operations against the gr 


federation of the Harb gathered in the W adi al-Saf 


————— 
ee —~ 
f r. 3 ae K - 


; 
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comply With, but was ultimately forced to part with a half of t! 
)) valuevin)specie as it would appear.*” [t would be of inte: 
a v observe here that, since the death of Sultan Iskande: § ie ¥: 

(d.1051H/1641), this mighty regional ahabe was to be 1 . at ‘Qadi are py eames’ to face Muhsin ib1 
Whalfaycentury by four female sovereigns beginning with | ae Bee 

) widow, until a Saiyyid Ibrahim Habib managed to secur 
from Makkah’s scholars declaring that, female sovereignty w. 
ptoithe tenets of Islam, whence the Sultanah Zinatal-din K 


t the time, that, the “Sanjaq’ (Turkish: ‘Sancak‘) of 


you should stand down from office” 
asics than a year and a half—i.e., aroun 2 (1103H 
ys 


ane Sa'd ibn Zayd, who was oe, residing in Istanbu 
beenappointed by the Sultan himself with an imper 
ed in his favour, alongside promises of full support 

ye Sa‘d’s second term as Sharif of Makkah.*™ 


Od the Ottoman administration well from within, 7 vat in ieee Tram’; ent) 
sthe Governor of Karak and also been offered posit . a pon ammad, \ ving : Pahadide, 


int Be 
BN 


iom)and some other neighbouring areas) then \ 
tye /he Sharit Ahmad ibn Ghalib was to rule ther 


‘ Weltor the Hejaz by the ‘Imam’. This was afte: 
let the Sultan down, Unfortunately, Behe was lr +a q B eC d ars and ten months, during which, he and most 
flamat the time of his appointment, he passed ; 
before much could be achieved.* 
or cert iia the issue of succession to the Sharifate, t! . oe. 
ayd had indicated a ae for his nephew, S , 9 Selnvakkany sa d ibn Zayd’s second term in office also did 
st Vel ng again, as he was forced to abdicate after sot 
rs bec lisenoOt mis differences with the ‘Sanjaq’ of | 
q fmmaas(iviehmet) Pasha. As a result, the Barakati ‘AbdAllah 
Said ibn Sa‘d had to leave the country.” N by b fish was appointed to the Sharifate, just before the Hajj of 
mot have worried, for he was destined AUS) 1(1694).* However, : in spite of the peanag s’ military sup 
sftice of his forebears no less than a record fi 
pasion, under some extraordinary circun 
epee ibn Ghalib, after taking over, had just 
some year, when the leader of the opp 
n Flusayn ibn Zayd was to ) succeed in I 


Or 
J ibdic 
. This now was S 


also : 3 ad ”’ It is interest 


foportions. This now led the Sharifian cla 


, ration of the former Sharif, Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d i a} Sa‘d ibn Zayd i in his pamitive operations against the 


tderation of the Flarb gathered in the Wadi al-Saft 
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id twenty-six Yafi‘is were to fall ‘hors de combat 
Ost. a hundred of the Harb according to al-Tabari al 
a on the level of reliance of the Sharif on mer 


Si 


; 12H(1701) and not pei on Acne the 1 


h Shawwal 1116H (February 15 7705) from the Sh; rif ‘ adil) as in the case of the other Ottoman lands 


t ee ala, the Sharif Sa‘d ibn Zayd had immediat 
fs oldiery present then with him, by shouting out: “Oh | 


n, take to your arms . To this, the ever at the 1 


> “We are at the ready O 
Rarities: to prevent its consumption in publi 


not merely reflect the Sharif’s reliance on this g1 : 9 bahia <7 A 
the strength in which they were present wit! e @ aa te his father 1 in authority, Sa‘ id ibn Sa‘d wa 
© F a dh ror the 


his seven year reign, the Sharif Sa‘d ibn Zayd 
ed with a chance to rest on his laurels, n 
Temain imactive. For example, the dawn 
ad 1697) was to find him setting off 


idditi Sicompensate themselves with the loot thus 


men, taking to the hills ofM akkah in the 
Al al *Aydar 


on 


elig on and ee) and iy fo » of 
is (Greate a great disturbance, which was eve 


to bring and this too in the wake of 
ach had also reflected itself accordir : a q iddah, im Order to secure his support for one 
c 3 3, “Abd =Mauhsin ibn Ahmad (Al Zayd). He was cor 
F @d) Sharif, but as it was to turn out, for no lo 


riod and while the former - id fe n assigt according to the chronicler al-Tabari al-Makk 
to abdicate in favour of ‘Abdal-Karim ibn Muhamm 


peeperse in and around the Holy San . | havin 
the 7 : ibmevataopthe Al Barakat, who earlier on had succeeded in c1 
: q ing a major scare i sah and its env g 1116H(17 


1 


ne 


also to be a brief one, but through no fault of 
ltercation between the ‘Qa’im Magim’ 
Hmeaning Adjutant and here the chief admu 
esenting the Sharif ‘Abdal-Karim during his absence 
=—and the Sharif Sa‘d ibn Zayd, was to lead to 


m the followers of the two groups and its outc< 


1 
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to see the expulsion of the Barakatis from Makkah an 


tion of Sa‘d ibn Zayd as Sharif for the fourth time 16t 
rf 1116H(February 1705). *© Nevertheless, as can Wise ex] 


)) depredations in Makkah by his supporters from amo 
) of Ghamid and Zahran (that inhabit the hills south « 
"then cantoned in the Holy City, much irked the po; 
‘result, the Sharif “Abdal-Karim, upon returning from t 
Imanaged the same month to take back the office seiz 
during his absence by the Sharif Sa‘d ibn Zayd and his 


In this recent effort, “Abdal-Karim ibn a id had 


sported by clans of the Harb tribe as well as men o 
that reside land wander in areas north-east of Makkah 
1 if Sad, who had retired from Makkah to a p 
ah, was unexpectedly to pass away there with 
. days.‘ 
Sanjaqg, of jiddah, Sulayman Pasha, who had 


ih (Abyssinia) as well on this occasion, wa 
Outcome in favour of ‘Abdal-Karim ibn M 


ipervision of the reconstruction and improve! 
m and the City, Sulayman Pasha had | 
Mustata 11 (who ruled between 1106H 
With the particular objective of institut 


Of the month of Ramadan, during or 
might upull and including the twent 
ienised to have received his first “\\ 


Was to execute these new responsibilit 
and solemnity. A procession of sorts wou 
following the end of the “Tarawih’—(the sp 


d during the mights of Ramadan after the fitt 


ayer of the day, the “Isha” and that have 


roy 


a voluntarily walk Bene i in congregatior 


ise he recitation of some Verses from the — and 


tions (' dadith) ofthe Prophet and compositions in his praise 


the * ‘Fatihah’—(recitation of the opening hapter of the ( ur 


towards the end i in honour of the Prophet and make 


towards the Grand Mosque and re-enter it through Pie, enti 


; 


called “Bab FA. Sweets and refreshments would then 
there to the Gonpregation under the Dome of ‘Abbis. | 
this, they Swould proceed towards the ‘Maqam Ibril 
bestowal (Opthe robes of honour and the distribution of 
amongst the needy, before dispersing in the ‘Haram Y it 
continue with their acts of worship through the night, as is t 
in this jlessed month of vigil and Prayer, that is Ram vadar 
it Maulid’ was also instituted in al-Madinah, but 
ithe twenty-seventh of Rajab—the ‘Laylat al-M 


eavens 


) disappear 


1ents of 


ifort of the ay 3 increasing Fiber of Pi 


@nifigures, that converge on and utilise the faciliti 


e Ho Sites during the annual Hajj. One wonders if it 


¢ 


si 
— | possible at all to avert the payment of such 


as the trouble with the Hamitic Afr icans sett 
to locally in the singular as “Takarini” 


9€eEN Aiscont 


( 


yr 


) Makkah from various neighbouring and interior part 
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(d:83711/1433) in his book of quotations “Timth 
mentions that, the well-known Imam of the Maliki S 


prudence in the Makkan ‘Haram’ ‘Ali ibn Ahm 


(9031113234. 799H1/1396) used to be showered \ 


shown great reverance by the “Magharibah” and ¢! 
(North and West African) Pilgrims and was also th 


thousand “Mithgal’ of gold annually from the “Sultan 


for many years. Nevertheless, socially and economi 


they were prone to rising from time to time in order | 


attention Of justice to their problems. Unfortunat: 
this by taking the law into their own hands and gou 
lawlessness. Hence, during the Muharram of 1114 


the Sharif Sa id ibn Sa d had decided on this occasion ' 


all and even sent out criers asking them to prepare t 
permanently. However, sound sense prevailed 11 
agreed that only those clans who were proven to b 
illegal activities ought to be punished.” 

The Takarunis as a topic of historical, cultural 
)) est, have from time to time deserved mention in the 


)) since’some centuries till the very present. Yet, al 


)))reterred to them till now often appear unsure and 


"their origins. While it is true that Arabian geographer: 


) had made preat and early contributions to geographi 
Nin Africa, however, Makkan citizens and writers ali! 
Hamitic Afmicans settled in Makkah as “Takin 
prove Surprisingly ignorant of the geography 
eartland and have regularly associated their ongi 
cified land associated with that name, somewh 


Gs 


Since most Of the present day Takariinis are of cent 
"African origin, the port of Dakar along Africa’s oppo 


Weoast and presently the capital of Senegal, may hav: 


a _ to do with the term. 


i i = Be that as it may, the Swiss Johann Ludwig Bur 
hadexplored large parts of some of these areas prior t 


Nie “for the Hajj from there during Sha‘ban 1229H\ July 181 
a that, during his exploratory activity in the region be 
WWile'and the Red Sea called ““Taka”, covered now by 


Sudan; he had found that, prospective Pilgrim 


S OI 


beyond the eastern coastline of Africa. I myself had 
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hopetulof boarding a vessel to cross the Red Sea to Jidd 
Often congregate at Darfur, to travel with the caravai 
Via Assiuit to to the port of Qusayr. Meanwhile, tho 
Orthrougm Kordofan, would make it along the Mogran 1 
Takaregion and there join caravans to Suakin to b 
jiddahs At these points of congregation for the H 
would often stay on for long durations, improving 
knowledge at the several great traditional ‘Sufi’ cent 
before: movine on. He also asserts however that, al 
“Hajis from) west of Bagarma, from Burnu as far 
ther travel wath the Fezzan, a great Maghnibi Pilg: 
proceed by sea from the coast of Barbary”, thus bring 
tion the general Emphasis on the West Africar 
Takamumis arriving from across the Red Sea!—Attempt 
light Omthe term under discussion, Burckhardt g 
andit would appear erroneously, that, the name “Tak 
fived tromethe Arabic verb “Takarrur’—‘‘to multy 
Sit; to punity, to invigorate i.e. their religious sent 
studyson the Sacred Book and by Pilgrimage. The 
bestowed on all Negroes who come east, in searc! 
Or forthe Hajj, Of whatever country they may be. T! 
themselvesses Lakaruni’ and “many assured n 


ric 


heard of Ge) tillthey reached the limits of Darfur.” H 


the schools of Darfir”’ .**’ 

“@herconcepts Burckhardt emphasises in con 
Ongimsofthe Pakarunis have been admirably con 
Sudanesescholar, “Umar al-Nagar, with whom | 
intouchsby my former tutor at Cambridge, Ahmad 
hisiemudite wite, Judy. In a number of articles i 
and abook, al-Nagar has eloquently dis: oe ind 
Ousaspects Of this topic at considerable length 

Asreeine along with the Author of “The Hist 
WeseAtrica’, JS. Trimingham, that a relationship 
fweenthemame and the ancient Kingdom of Tak: 
Basin. and quoting Aba ‘AbdAllah al-Bakri that t 
War Jabi Ibm abis had embraced Islam in 431H 

d oe al- cal comments that tl 


in 


i: 


about this period of the al- infor avid (‘al-Mt 
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that by the thirteenth century CE (the seventh centu 
Was not merely prosperous commercially, but an E: 
further adds in his book, “The Pilgrimage Tradit 
Tica’ that, while “many great Sudanese states and 
before and after the rise of Takrar” such as Kan 
Mali in the west, which had emerged during th« 
Hijn (thirteenth century CE), “none achieved a su 
.) . Certainly, the King of Mali, Mansa Misa 
liked being addressed as “Sultan al-Takrir” 

Mali’ *2 

However, the message that emerges from his 
Subject is that, while the application of the ten 
have been accurate at a ume when that empire tun 
jority of Pilgams from West Africa, with the passag 
term can at best be looked upon as a loose 
Generalisation, especially with “the gradual spread ot 
peoples and races of the greater Sidan’”’.” 

In any case, Jiddah’s “Sanjaq’ Sulayman Pas! 
into his contention the “Vali” of Egypt and his fne1 
porttor the late Sharif Sa‘d ibn Zayd and his son S 
decided to back the claims of ‘Abdal-Karim ibn M 

Sharifate. Hence, by the time of the Hajj of | 
"thanks to this source of support, Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d ibn Z 
Vhimselfappointed ruler in Makkah again for the fou 
As on the earlier occasion, ‘Abdal-Karim 
fused to take this lying down and no sooner the ni 
had been completed than his supporters managed t 
Selves in the south-western part of Makkah. Later 
"Was exchange of fire in the ‘Haram’s’ vicinity bet 
érs of Sulayman Pasha and the Sharif Sa‘id ibn S 
formers support for “Abdal-Karim. Formerly, h« 
"stage been strongly in favour of the then Sharifs S 
Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d.*” 

IfSaid ibn Sa‘d was not already aware, then it « 
Tong to realise that, he could not survive without Ort 
and)sensing the “Vali” of Egypt’s backing for him « 


b 


lukewarm, he decided to bow before what appeared ¢ 


evitable. As Abdal-Karim ibn Muhammad was ap 


BPI 


on 6th Sha‘ban 1117H(December 1705), he set off for E; 


> he was granted a daily allowance of a thousand “Diwai 
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by the mewrsultan, Ahmad (Ahmet) III, who reign 


1115H(4703) tall his abdication in 1143H(1730 
Oni this third occasion, “Abdal-Karim ibn Muham: 


aged tO\stamp his authority on the situation, first, by imi 


gathering the Sharifian clans and promising in the preset 


‘Qadi of Makkah to pay them their share of three 


Holy Gitysirevenue and secondly, by hanging and pub 


PUDLICI 


playing the bodies of eleven men of the tribe of Hudha 


dared interfere with the “Barid’ (the Official Post) to Jiddal 


Kammewas)also Successful, at least for the time being, 1 
backsallsefiorts by Said ibn Sa‘d to expel him from off 
had Surpmsinely started just over a month after “Abdal-K 
stallationy when Said had succeeded in seizing the smal 
Qunfidhal, south of Jiddah and then dared advance 
Wards asal- fa if. He was to be defeated however at al 
fear al=husaymiyyah, south of Makkah and forced t 
ibn Sa'd then reappeared once again and managed 


in Safar PETS (June 1706). However, he was defeated | 


Kanmion this occassion also.*** Incidentally, it was dur 
Ofthis year that, the unusual event of the clash betw: 
tianand the Syrian “Mahmals’ over precedence in th 
parture from. sAratat was to take place, though it had b« 
for the Egyptians to depart first.*”” 

Saiduibm) Sad was to try again his fortune i 
MAH (November 1707), but with the same result 


heistlsretused to give up and renewed his efforts again in early 


1120H(1708) following the Hajj of the previous year (1119H), but 


On this Occasion too without any genuine success. At 


this stage, the 


sudden arrival of Sultan Ahmad III’s orders for the expulsion of! 


Saidirom the Hlejaz were unexpectedly to come to ‘Abdal 


aid and he iWas mot the one to waste any time in it 


|-Karim’s 


favourable development to his persistent rival meen I 


ibn Sadobediently withdrew to the Yaman, but again, a 


fe year 1119H(1708) is also the one during which 
Sicommand from Ahmad III, the authorities 
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a decided to back the claims of ‘Abdal-Karim ibn Mul | a Gamandithe Syrian Mahmals’ over precedence in the 
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fommers support for “Abdal-Karim. Formerly, h« 


aid and he Wwas)mot the One to waste any time in intima 
stage been strongly i in favour of the then Sharits S favourable development to his persistent rival. Thereupor 


ibnSadiobediently withdrew to the Yaman, but agai 
noe TfSa‘id i Sa‘d was not already aware, then it did | 7, eullythemonm and particularly with him as already see1 
ae ‘ long to realise that, he could not survive without Otto ; his time till the appropriate opportunity presented itself 
and sensing the “Vali” of Egypt's backing for him t The year 1119H1(1708) is also the one during which 
a, abbewarm. be decided tobow before what appeared Sultanic papmand from Ahmad III, the authorities 
biges ee een ibn Muhammad was gopon ‘idiacommiuttee’ in the month of Dhi’l-Qa‘dah 
on 6th Sha’ban 1117H(December 1705), he set off for Fev aE , t= Sone 
hie'was granted a daily allowance of a thousand “Diwani” » . 3 2 a ’ » ordering the 


it Was Gur 


<a 


an the plural and “Dikkah” 
ga! forms of occupation of street 
play of wares. It is related that 


to complete its function and wit 


he Ottoman Empire, the Sharifs « 
th authority as was allowed ¢ 


fused to ast him to recogni: 
ok 
gaik’. Hence, “Abdal-Karim’s 


nd with something of a rud 


ah Pasha during the Hajj season 
ort for the Pilgrims of al-Ihs: 
M Over their refusal to comp! 
1 due the Sharif had regu 


m It had so happened thar, ¢! 
ided some tribes of the Mutayr o1 


mn and Ramadan (October 


1) 1710). Thus, after basking muc! 


boldly asked the Pasha, mi Z 


in his affairs and this alter 
usuh had to face on his 

spicions nightly or wrongly | 

f the meantime had also en 


the Sharifs and the Gov 


inst the Pasha for the attentio: 


ii the Pasha also was aware 


S Pilemms in his caravan and t! 


oo had a memorandum 

Vent and addressed to the 

Overing report of his ow: 
for a cure, he was also t 


\ 
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$ arch-rival Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d to the 
Sublime Porte’s assent to the Pasha’s sugg 
bdal-Karim had been looked at wit 


Sharifat 


Pig@ecember 1711), Nusih immediate! 


bin al-Madinah and addressed lette 
@ethe call for prompt implementation t 
ste Qadi of Makkah. This was whil 


was Baeatently waiting in the 


ody encounter then oak fl alace o1 


* 


wings, 


mvai a 


iv Qa‘dah 1123H (rou the New Year 
id ibn Sa‘d and ‘Abd al-Karim ib: 


ly proved to be indecisive. To prevent fur 
and influential members of t 


ate cessation of fighting and that, 


until the Hajj was technic 
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This was also Said ibn Sa‘d ibn Zayd’s fitt 
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generations, one after another, (which has been) to lie in wait and 
fish for gifts and charities and to suffice with these, and because of 
them, find no need for engaging themselves in the fields of life. as 
done by the (other) peoples of the world. If those benefactors had 
thought of spending these amounts, to which no estimation can do 
justice, on the revivification and cultivation of barren land, the dig- 
ging of wells, the establishment of the full complement of schools 
(institutions of education) and houses of industry for crafts and manu- 
factures, then this land would have evolved along lines other than 
this manner, from the bitterness of which, it suffers till this day”. 
In truth, the charity displayed by the Muslim world towards 
the Holy Cities and their citizens, rulers and denizens, was and has 
been generous indeed throughout the ages and considerable por- 
tions of it also did adopt the 
(“Uyiin’), the digging of wells 
(Kuttab’), colleges (‘Madaris’), hospices (‘Arbitah’), free kitchens 
(‘Matabekh’) and hospitals (‘Bimaristan’), with regular allowances 


for those who tended to them and manned them, as well as for the 


suise of the excavation of springs 


Abar’), the establishment of schools 
| 


beneficiaries such as scholars, students, p! 


1ysiclians, patients requil- 


ing medicine and other needy. Besides, a large number of endow 


ments and other institutions were and would also be established 
locally from time to time with commercial arrangements that guar 
anteed the required sums in income fo! expenditure on the con- 
cerned charities. 

However, the geographical features of the land and the struc- 
ture of society and the pattern of demographic distribution did not 
seriously encourage many greater or bolder steps in that direction, 
primarily because of their impracticality. In the face of this, it gives 
me pleasure to recall a stray project of the type preferred by ou 
above historian friend and initially based in al-Madinah, but with 
definite plans for establishment in Makkah also, that did take shape 
though somewhat later, in the early 1350s Hijri (1930s), just over a 
couple of years before the declaration of the formation of the present 
Kingdom of Sa‘adi Arabia. 

Despite its structural viability based on sound principles and 
realistic projections for a regular ever-increasing demand for “Ihram”, 
“thobe” and coffin cloth, the “Dar al-Sana‘ah” or “House of In 
dustry as it was called, was ultimately destined for oblivion, prima- 
rily because of the discovery of oil, though the then ruler, King 
‘Abdal-*Aziz Al Sa‘aid was much pleased, when presented in Makkah 
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in 1352H (1932) with a first ever locally made set of the two piece 
‘Thram’ (cloth). The pioneer of this philanthropic pro 


ect was this 
Author’s grandfather, the Sultan Saleh bin Ghalib al-Qu‘aiti of 
Hadramaut (d.1375H/1956), but that’s another story of which, some 
more later. Suffice it does to add here that, the philant 


1ropic insti- 
tution, named after ‘al 


Madinah’, has continued to survive and may 


even be said to be thriving presently in the cause of a large range of 


activities, primarily the semination and promotion of learning and 


education at all levels and this, based at Haidarabad in India, where 
the endowments were first made for its support | 


oy the said Sultan 
from his family’s assets there. 


Since the Indian sub-continent’s riches, prior to the dawn of 


the industrial age had almost been legendary due to a number of 


factors and the majority of the Muslim ‘Ummah’ happened to re- 
side there, hence it 


is only logical that it should have proved a 

major source for such charity towards Islamic c: 

regularly lavished on the Two Holy Cities. 
One of the 


uses as was almost 


earliest rulers of India to build a “Rubat’ in Makkah 
was the first Bahmani Sultan of the Dakkan, “Ala’al-din Hasan 
Bahman Shah (r. 748H/1347 till 759H/1358). This was dunng 
755H(1354)**? When his wife (d.763H/1362) arrived for the Hajj 
six years later accompanied by a retinue of eight hundred ladies 
beside several relatives, male and female, along with the offer to 
bear the expenses of each and every Pilgrim seeking her assistance, 
one of her numerous acts of charity in the Holy Land had been to 


arrange for the marriage of four thousand poor girls witl 


h her owt 
funds in al-Madinah alone, where she was to stay for a year. Ac- 


cording to the great Persian historian of India, Finshteh (pronounced 


“Farishtah” in Urdu—b.960H/1552), a hundred “Maund” of gold, 
seven hundred ‘Maund’ 


of silver and much more beside were laid 


out by her son, Muhammad Shah (d.776H/1375 I 


for charitable 
disposal by the Sultanah on this Pilgrimage. A “Maund’ (pronounced 
‘Mann’) is an Indian weight of eighty-six pounds. This was in keeping 


with his late father’s wishes.**? Most Bahmani Sultans had also main- 


tained an agent in Makkah to manage the above “Rubat’ and handle 
the disbursement of the charities dispatched annually to them then 
during each Hajj season. 

The Bahmanis had been followed in their footsteps by the Sultins 
of Bengal, from amongst whom, the already referred to Ghayathal- 


din A‘zam Shah (d. 814H/1411) had built his famous ‘Madrasah’ 
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and made generous endowments for its maintenance 
dispatching huge sums for the repair of the Spring at ‘Arafat around 
the year 811H(1409) according to al-Tabari al-Makki and al-Fis 
On that occasion, however, the then Sharif Hasan ibn Ijlin. who 
was to reign thrice between 798H(1396) till 829H(1426), h: 


on to appropriate these funds to pens them on some other project 


, Khan Jahan had also 


while alsc 


id gone 


of his own choosing. Ghayathal-din’s Wa 
sent funds for a ‘Madrasah’ and a ‘Ribat’, as well as for distribution 


amongst the needy and the scholars of al-Madinah, in addition to 


present for its Amir, Jammaz al-Husayni; but on this occassion, as 
the vessel bearing these was wrecked near Jid 
09), the Sharif Hasan had appropri 


lated a quarter ol the salv aged 


goods for himself as per custom governing shipwrecked goods. This 


was along with the gift for Jammaz also.*** In 


dah during 811H (1408 


addition, al-Fasi als 


reports of the arrival during 809H (1406/07) of rich gifts, funds for 


disbursement amongst the needy and robes of honour for the dis- 


tinguished citizens of the Holy Land from this Sultan and his Wazir 


What is of peculiar interest however is the gift from the ruler of 


Cambay that year—large awnings for erection over the area of the 
‘Mataf and elsewhere in order to provide shade to the people, par- 


ticularly at times of congregation. The concept however had not 
survived for long at the time because of the Leelee to smooth 
movement that their kegs and ropes were constituting.” It was 
nevertheless destined to be revived during the present era amidst 
the improvements under King Fahd ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz with great 
success in the courtyard of the Prophet’s Mosque in al-Madinah, 
after the problem of these Me nents had1 been overcome by the 
use of permanent pole or pillar-like edifices as props for shading in 
the guise of large umbrellas, thanks to the endeavors of a Gern 


Muslim architect. 


lan 


Another Sultan of Bengal to build a ‘Madrasah’ in Makkah 
according to “AbdAllah Muhammad al-Ulugh Khani, often 
referred to as Ulugh Khan, or the author of the 
Gujarat, “Zafar al-Walih bi Muzaffar wa Alih 
the Author’s surname as “al-Tarikh al-U was Jalalal 
din (r. 817H/1414 till 836H/1433). Al-Nahrawani (more 


priately al-Nahrawali on the basis of the place of his origi 


simply 
Arabic history of 
1” (also known after 


lugh Khani 


in his 
~al-l'lam” certainly refers to a “Rubat’ by the ‘Siig al-Layl’ in Mak! 
which bore his name 


kah 
AK Adil, 


, while another by the ‘Bab al 


‘Umrah’ bore 
that of the Sultan Mahmiid. (d.916H/15 


1). Historians, al-Ulugh 
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Khani for one, mention that, a apart from being a generous donor t 


the causes of the Two | loly Cities and to the Shad he had also 


used the latter to acquire a diploma of investiture for himself from 
the “Abbasid Caliph, then residing in Egypt, just as the Bahman 
Sultan mentioned earlier, Muhammad Shah had done. It is also 
interesting to note that, the mediaeval historian Firishteh praises 


this ruler’s charity in the highest terms.” 
As far as some of the main charita 


maritime Gujarat during this period are concerned, apart from the 
‘Rubat’, the ‘Madrasah’, the ‘Sabil’ 


sle activities of the Sultans « 


(place provided with water for 
drinking and distribution) and other institutions of public weal es- 


tablished by the Sultan Murs iffar II (r. 917H/1511 till 9321/1525), 
al-Ulugh Khani for example reports that, these Sultans would an 
nually send in addition, some seventy thousand “Mithqal” of gold 
for the residents of the Two Holy Cities, of which the Sharif would 
retain twenty-five thousand “Mithqal’ for himself. A “Mithgal’ 
the equivalent of 24 Carats or 4.68 grams. From 


1S 


time to time, a 
shipload of expensive « loth would also be sent for di 


example, “Abdal-Qadir 


stribution. For 
‘Aydariis (d.1038H/1629) in his ‘al-Nir 


al-Safir’ (“Revealing Light’) reports that, Muzaffar II’s son Bahadur 
Shah (r. 932H/1526 till 943H/1537), had sent during 942H(1536) 
his family accompanied by his Wazir “Abd‘al-‘Aziz (alias Asaf) Khan 


(d. 960H/1553) and seven hundred chests of bis treasure also, to 


the Holy Land, which undoubtedly would have been due to his 


wariness of Mughal ambitions against his realm. This in tum was 
lavished on the citizens of the Two Holy Cities for overa decade in 


such a manner that, the “residents.... their women and servants 


were dressed in gold ornaments to the like of which they were not 


accustomed”. It is said that, when this Asaf Khan Hin. 


V Te- 
turned home and died, the Mufti of Makkah ‘Abd‘al-°Aziz ib 


Muhammad al-Zamzami had « omposed a aa wee ah” il 


egy) of eighty-seven verses to lament the event. This has also been 
preserved for posterity by al-‘Aydariis in his above history. On 


another note, the same Chronicl 


er also mentions that Muzaffar Shah 
was an accomplished calligrapher too, who had actu 
one of the many fine Qur’ans he had <r to oui Prophet's 
Mosque in al- Madinah. Firishteh too praises 
good deeds, and reports that, he excelled in th 
“Thulth”, “Naskh” and “Rig‘ah”, adding that, such was his pas 


sion for this art and so intense the level of his devoti 


ally presented 


lis piety, bra 


} pine 
e calligraphic 


on 
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sooner had he finished copying a Qur’an than he would forward it 
to the “Iwo Holy Sanctuaries’ and begin another one. Firishteh 
also comments that, this Sultan’s patronage of men of piety and 
learning had drawn many great men to his court from distances 3s 
far away as “Iran, Turan (Central Asia), Rim (Turkey) an 
Arabia”.**” . 
Bahadur Shah’s next noteworthy successor, Mahmid III (r 
944H/1537 till 961H/1553), when he came into his own, is re- 


4 
8) 


corded to have outdone all the predecessors of his dynasty in be- 
nevolence towards the Holy Cities. He had reserved the revenues 
of several villages near Cambay for distribution there. Elaborating 
on this theme, Sikandar ibn Muhammad, the author of a contem- 
porary work in Persian, the ‘Mir’at-é-Sikandari’, also known by 
the title of ‘Sikandar Nameh’ (pronounced “Namah” in India) says 
that, so much land in Gujarat was held on religious tenures, that 
“there is neither district nor village, in which there is no land en- 
dowed for religious institutions, or (in grant) as pensions to reli- 
gious men....” rendering its conquest futile for its neighbours. He 
also adds that, the beneficiaries from these charities constituted a 
veritable “army without horses and riders, that, like the stars, 1s ever 
awake”, keeping a spiritual eye over its safety, through prayer.” 
Firishteh, while describing this Sultan as a great lover of the plea- 
sures of the Harem and something of an eccentric on occasions, 
nevertheless emphasises that, he strictly made sure that society in 
his realm was clear of all immoralities. Then, with reference to 
Mahmid III’s good nature and humility, he elaborates that, the 
Sultan was “a man of extremely fine qualities and habits, most of 
whose time was spent in the company of scholars and men of pi- 
ety”. On occasions of religious significance, while feeding the poor, 
he would stand in person with an ewer and a basin and wash their 
hands. Also that, he would always attempt to dress several of the 
poor and the needy with any cloth he had bought for his own use, 
before himself.**” 

Al-Ulugh Khani also reports that, Mahmid III had established 
two Ribats’ in Makkah and that, during his reign, the citizens of 
the Two Holy Cities were “free from debt” because of his generos- 
ity, for while the Ottoman “Mirah” and “Surrah” catered to their 
needs during the months of the Hajj season, Mahmiad III’s philan- 
thropy covered their requirements for the remaining period of the 
year. During 960H(1553), he had also financed th 


1e excavation of 
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wells along the route to al-Madinah by sending a thousand sacks of 
indigo for sale.* 

Nevertheless, Gujarat was ultimately conquered in 980H(1572) 
by the Mughals under their third emperor, Jalalal-din Muhammad 
Akbar (d.1014H/1605), during the reign of Muzaffar Shah III 
(r.969H/1561—980H/1572). Portuguese depredations and interfer- 
ence with the Hajj and commercial traffic and the inability of the 
Sultans of Gujarat to ease the situation, must also have had some- 
thing to do with this, in addition to Gujarat’s famed commercial 
links and revenue and the traditional Pathan (Indo-Afghan) and 
Mughal rivalry. However, much credit is due to this Pathan dy- 
nasty, which had ruled since 799H(1396), for playing such a major 
role in attempting at great personl sacrifice and cost, to co-ordinate 
naval activities with the Mamliks and the Ottomans, in order to 
oppose Portuguese depredations and naval expansion. For example, 
even the tenth ruler of this dynasty, the referred to Bahadur Shah, 
who had initially granted them concessions at the port of Diu, had 
not been spared by them, but treacherously seized and killed after 
being invited to visit their fleet in 943H(1537). In fact, from as 
early as 907H(1502), the Portuguese, then under Vasco da Gama, 
had been insisting that, in order for local shipping in the Indian 
Ocean to avoid meeting with harsh measures at the hands of their 

vessels, it ought to carry papers of authorisaton or “Cartazes’ (a de= 
rivative from the Arabic “Qurtas’ or paper), signed by the appropri- 
ate Portuguese authority. Bahadur Shah also, when ceding Bassein 
to the Portuguese Governor Nuno da Cunha following a treaty in 
Jamad al-Awwal 941H (December, 1534) and then offering the 
concessions referred to above at Diu ten months later (Rabi' al- 
Awwal 942H/October 1535), had been duly hoping that, by these 
measures and the acceptance of the system of ‘Cartazes’, he would 
henceforth be able to ensure the safety of indigenous shipping be- 
tween the ports of Gujarat and those on the other side of the Indian 
Ocean, as much of their prosperity depended on this, as did the 
ability of the Indian and Central Asian Pilgrims to perform the 
Hajj. The Mughal Emperor Akbar, upon his conquest of this mari- 
time region, was to inherit this system with all its problems.’ 
When the founder of the Mughal Empire in India, Zahiral-din 
Muhammad Babar’s (d.932H/1526) daughter, Gulbadan Bano 
Beygam (usually written as “Begum”), arrived for the Pilgrimage in 


I84H(1576) and stayed on to perform the Hajj as many as four 
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times, her nephew and the former’s grandson, the then Emperor 
Jalalal-din Muhammad Akbar had provided her with the necessary 


Cartazes” or permits with which the Portuguese, realising hi 
strength on land, were only too keen to oblige and this along with 


expenses and provisions on such a lavish scale, that, hearing of her 
presence in Makkah, indigents, not met from the Hejaz and / 
neighbourhood, but from places as far as Syria and Asia Minor were 


found to be swarming towards Makkah in droves to receive their 


The influx of these numbers, not unexpectedly, had be 


l 


however to create pressures on the 


administration, as wel as the 


situation of the supplies of Provisions a\ ail 


and thus irritating the local populace also, at least allegedly 
Pilgrimage, Gulbadan Bano was also accompanied by 

wives Salimah Khatiin, also known as Salimah Sultan 

the munificence of their charity and the length of 

both succeeded in embarrassing the Ottoman Custod 

Cities, Murad III and his counsellors very greatly 

they desired to put an end to the stay of these ladies in the Holy 
Land and their ever flowing generosity and deeds of charity on 
justifiable grounds, they could find n h means for taking any 
action. Ultimately, they had to restrict themselves to issuing a re 
script for public awareness in 988H(1580), warning against the u1 
desirability of the ostentatious display of charity in the light of the 
‘Shari'ah’, while putting pressure on the ladies, who had wanted to 
Stay on for longer, to depart for hom It was said that, permission 


for these steps had been sought from the Sultan himself, who, upon 
If § I 


administration 


receiving the portrait of the scenario painted by the 
in their representations to him, had promptly agreed to the course 
of action recommended by them Che Sharif in Makkah during 
this episode was Aba Numai II (r. 930H/1524 till 992H/1584). 


From a perusal of some of the records of the various Mughal 


rulers, their interest in the welfare of the Two Holy Cities had 
started with Babar, who had sent funds for distribution along with 
a Quran copied in his own hand in thanks-giving following his 
conquest of (northern) India. A wife of his eldest son and successor, 
Nasiral-din Muhammad Humayin (d.963H/1556), Haji Beygam, 
who had performed the Hajj during 968H(1561), is known to have 
returned to India three years later in 972H(1564) with some three 


hundred denizens of the Holy Land, many of them Saiyyids from 
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Hadramaut. They had been brought over for the specific purposes 
of reciting the Qur’an for the soul of her late husband and odes in 


honour of the Prophet on the latter’s birthday—a ceremony known 
as a “Maulid” and had been put up near his tomb. The locality is 
still recognised as “‘Arab Ki Sarai” The real name of Haji Beygam 
according to the Memoirs of Gulbadan Bano was “Bega Beygam”’ 
She was a cousin of Humayun and a daughter of Yadgar Beg and 
had arrived in India during 935H(December 1529) after Babar’s 
death. She had given birth to a son called al-Aman during 
934H(1528) and a daughter called ‘Afifah in 937H(1531). Both 


t 
had died in infancy. Haji Beygam herself, to whom her stepson the 


Emperor Akbar was much attached according to chroniclers like 
Abi’'l Fadl (pronounced “Fazl” in India), had passed away during 
989H(1581).7 

Akbar’s annexation of maritime Gujarat in 981H(1573), had 
also drawn him increasingly into the mainstream of international 
politics and moreso the commercial and naval affairs of the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean, particularly due to the annual Hajj and 
of course regular commerce. Hence, Mughal interest and a sense of 
responsibility for the security of the maritime lanes, particularly the 


Hajj routes, had justly increased greatly. The propaganda opportu- 


nities residual in having to send a caravan of Pilgrims for the Hajj 
each year, could also hardly have escaped the attention of the able 
Mughal rulers and their advisers. Proud of their Taimiind origins 
and the famous victory of this ancestor of theirs over Bayazid I, 


followed by his subsequent erosity in bestowing sovereignty back 


on the House of “Uthman, they were hence not unnaturally pained 
to acknowledge the superiority in any manner of the Sultan in 
Istanbul, or for that matter anyone else’s. Yet, one factor they 
could not match or argue against and had to concede most grudg- 
ingly to the Ottomans was their custodianship of all the Holy Sane- 
tuaries of the Sunni and the Shi‘ah and particularly of Makkah and 
al-Madinah. 

Going by a letter however, that Akbar’s father, Nasiral-din 
Muhammad Humiayiin had addressed a year before his death to his 
Ottoman contemporary, the Sultan Sulayman I, it would appear 
that, the former had come to admire the latter greatly due to the 
tales of his deeds that he had heard, particularly from the Ottoman 
Admiral, Sidi ‘Ali R.a’is in Delhi. 


Humiayiin’s successors, Muhammad Shah (r.1131H/1719 till 


Several generations later, one of 
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1161H/1748), who exchanged embassies with the Ottoman Sultans 
of his era, Ahmad III and Mahmid I, had also displayed some def. 
erence towards them and even used the title of “Khalifah’ in his 
correspondence in reference to them alongside his own self, just as 
his forebear Humayiin had done.**’ Otherwise rightly or wrongly, 
Babar and his descendants generally tended to consider themselves 
superior to the Ottoman Sultans, primarily because of their ances 
tor Taimiir’s victory over Bayazid and his generosity towards the 
latter’s dynasty. 

Akbar, for example, before he became distracted by other is- 
sues, had at one stage very seriously entertained desires of subjugat- 
ing his ancestral Central Asian region and West Asia and of having 
the Khutbah’ read in his name in Makkah, al-Madinah and the 
Shiite Holy City of Mashhad. His plan was to emulate his great 
ancestor Taimur once he had overwhelmed the Ottomans, by dis- 
playing generosity towards that dynasty and restoring its former 
authority to it in an act of benevolence, but after taking away from 


the Sultan the title associated with the “Khilafah’ for himself. He 
had sought the assistance of the Uzbek ‘Amir’ ‘AbdAllah Khan in 
the venture by proposing a tripartite all with the Safavids 
However, as the Uzbeks felt themselves to be under constant threat 
from the Safavids and also the Mughals, ‘AbdAllah Khan was keen 
tO maintain good relations with the Ottomans. Hence, without 
giving direct offense to Akbar as such, he was to display a sufficient 
lack of enthusiasm for the scheme, to lull the former's designs, at 
least temporarily, via his route. Akbar had then even tned to ally 
himself with the Spanish and also the Portuguese in order to attain 
his goal against the Ottomans during 990H(1582), but failed in this 
purpose.*** 

Nevertheless, apart from assuming caliphal titles, Akbar had 
engaged the jurists of his empire to prepare a “Mahdar” (literally a 
“Memorandum”) laying out the qualifications for his entitlement 
to the title. The document addressed him as “Imam_-e-‘Adil” (“the 
Just imam”), “Amir al-Mu’minin” and even as “Imam al-Islam w’al 
Muslimin” (“Imam of Islam and the Muslims’’)—styles which even 
the Ottoman Sultans had not adopted. According to contempo 
rary chronicles like the “Akbar Nameh’, the ‘A’in-e-Akbari’, the 
‘Tarikh-e-Akbari’ and the ‘Muntakhab al-Tawarikh’, Akbar cer 


tainly was addressed in the official documents of his realm as “the 
Khalifah of God”, “the Khalifah of the Age” and “the Exalted 
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Khalifah” (“al-Khalifah al-Muta‘ali”), while his Capital was referred 
to as the “Dar al-Khilifah”.*”” Not unnaturally, these legends had 
found expression on coins and public monuments as well, apart 
from official documents. 

Akbar had also tried his hand at delivering the Friday ‘Khutbah’ 
as per the established practice of spiritual leaders of the ‘Ummah’, 
but feeling nervous in the middle of his first sermon, had stepped 
down from the ‘Minbar’ (Pulpit).*°’ It is nevertheless true that, be 
cause of the turbulent situation in which he was born and brought 
up, deposited as he was with his inimical uncle Kamran in Kabul 
shortly after his birth by his father, who was then fleeing towards 
the Safavid court of Shah Tahmasp to seek refuge and help, Akbar 
had never been provided with an adequate opportunity to be taught 
to read and write by his above uncle. He was reputed though to 
possess great stamina, endurance, physical strength and proficiency 
in the use of arms. He had become ruler when a bare thirteen ar 
had fought for his throne at that very age like his grandfather Babar. 


However, since he had a keen and inquisitive mind, he was known 


to have enjoyed the company of scholars and apart from having 
books read out to him, had obviously also taught himself the rudi- 
mentary elements of reading and writing, as may be discerned from 
his attempts to read the Friday sermon. However, Akbar was cer- 
tainly not “dyslexic” as some Western scholars have started to main- 
tain. 

His son Niral-din Muhammad Jahangir in his “Tuzuk’ (Mem- 
oirs) actually recounts the reasons for the Mughals’ assumed airs of 
superiority over the Ottomans by recalling his ancestor Taimir’s 
munificence in restoring to the Ottomans their realm after yan- 
quishing Bayazid the ‘Thunderbolt’. The next Mughal ruler, 
Shihabal-din Muhammad Shah Jahan (r.1036H/1627 till 1068H 
1658), although enjoying good relations with the Sultans Murad 
IV and Muhammad IV, had nevertheless maintained the same atti- 
tude of his predecessors, as did his Grand Wazirs, Islam Khan and 
Sa‘'dAllah (Sa‘dullah) Khan in their correspondence with their Ot 
toman counterparts like Mustafa Pasha. Some of this was also in 
Arabic, particularly when it was forwarded via the Hejaz or al- 
‘Iraq. For example, Sa‘dAllah Khan was highly proficient in com- 
position in Arabic along with Persian.* 

Shah Jahan’s son ‘Alamgir I (Aba’] Muzaffar Muhial-din 


Muhammad Aurangzayb—r.1069H/1659 till 1118H/1707), well 
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known for his Orthodox piety and knowledge, is described as the 
only Mughal Sovereign to be independently referred to as “Amir 
al-Mu minin” (“Commander of the Believers’’) and as their spini- 
tual leader or “Imam” beyond the borders of his own empire, even 


though he did not always enjoy sound relations with the Sharifs of 


Makkah. For example, the famous Ottoman jurist, Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Muradi (b.1173H/1759—d.1206H/1791), the Hanafi 
Mufti of Damascus during the reign of the Sultan ‘Abdal-Hamid I, 


apart from using that title in reference to ‘Alamgir I, mentions in 
his biographical dictionary ‘Silk al-Durar Fi A‘yan al-Qarn al-Thini 
‘Ashr’, that: “he has no equal among the Kings of Islam in his age 
in uprightness of conduct, fear of God, zeal in performance of reli 

gious duty’ and in holding “the cause of God uppermost”. He 
refers to ‘Alamgir I as the “Amir” and the “Imiam”’ of “the Believ 

ers’, the “Stay and Support of the Muslims and their Order” and 
the “Warrior in the path of Allah” 

The successors of ‘Alamgir I, despite growing weaker by the 
day, had nevertheless also continued to maintain their ancestral at- 
titude towards the Ottomans with the mild exception, as mentioned 
earlier, of Muhammad Shah, who, like his ancestor Humayin be 
fore him, seems to have felt that, while the Ottoman Sultan was 
entitled to the Caliphal titles within his own expansive dominions 
that included Islam’s “Three Most Holy Shrines”, he too was justi- 
fied in proclaiming a similar status and titles for himself in his own 
vast empire. It is important to note here what Fariii has brought to 
attention in his brilliant work on Mughal-Ottoman relations, that: 
“Tn a ‘Fatwa’ issued in 1726 (1138/39H), the chief Mufti of the 
Ottoman empire had declared that, two Imams could reign simul- 
taneously, provided their territories were supported by some natu- 
tal line of demarcation, in this case the Indian Ocean for one. Since 
the Indian Ocean did separate the Mughal and Ottoman termitories 
from each other, as did a number of intervening lands, the ‘Fatwa’ 
was presumed to have acknowledged the existence of an indepen- 
dent ‘Khilafat’ in India’’.*°* 

A little later on, the continuing fragmentation of authority in 
the Mughal Empire, despite the attitude of the nominal Mughal 
sovereigns in their Capital, was not to prevent their vassals from 
looking up to the Ottoman Sultans as their Caliphs. For example, 
the ancestor of the Nizams of Haidarabad, Mir Qamaral-din 
(d.1161H/1748), a Turanian from the Amirate of Samargand and 
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Bukhara, who held the titles of ““Nizamal-Mulk”, “Asaf Jah” and 
“Fateh Jang” (“Regulator of the Realm”, the “I qual of Solomon’s 


legendary Minister, Asaf’ and the Equivalent (or) Guaran 


“Victory in War’) from the Mughal court, was certainly one of 
these, as was his second son and successor to the Viceroyalty of the 
Dakkan (Southern India), Mir Ahmad Panah, 


id received 
the titles of “Nizamal-Daulah”’, “Nasi Jang” 


“Regulato1 of the 
State” and “Helper” and “Bestower of Victory in War” TI 


I Le 
former is often Ww rongly assumed of having been too friendly \ 


the [ranian Conqueror, Nadir Shah Afshar and also of inviting 


to invade India, when he had actually 


all 


him 
advised his Sovereign 
Muhammad Shah to remember the good relations enj 

Mughals with the rulers of Iran and to send a force unde 


able nobleman of his court to assist in quelling the disturbances 


there, while offering to undertake this mission himself if he was 
deemed suitable for the purpose by the Emperor. To this, the chroni 
cler contemporary to these events, Khafi Khan adds that, despite 
the many irritations and opposition inspired by jealousy that he had 
to contend with from the Emperor and the nobles of the Court, 


Nizamal-Mulk had 


remained loyal to the Monarch and 


fact, the truth 


is that, the declining Taimirid 


because of him”. He was “undoubtedly a high spirited and men- 


tally alert noble and it may be said without hesitation that, he was 


the only person, who hac ting the falling wall of the 
Mughal Sultanate’’.*°° Ni hah’s, invasion of India was to keep 
him preoccupied for almost some four years from 1151H(1738 
Later on, Nizamal-Mulk was also to advise the Ottoman Sultan 
Mahmiid I upon receiving a message from him, t 


n, to take advantage 
of the death of Nadir Shah and the turmoil in Iran and to exploit it 


by leading a force to subjugate that region and to nd it of Shi‘ism 
and re-establish Orthodox Islam, which he felt was possible with- 
out great difficulty under the circumstances. He also promised to 
remain loyal to Muhammad Shih as the Sultan had advised.*” It 
a not too well known fact that Nadir Shah, prior to his dey 


from India had offered him the throne of Hindustan “ 


yarture 


as The OMy 


person fit for it’. Nizamal-Mulk on the other hand had refused this 


offer, saying: “I, as a servant, will merit the notoriety of not being 


true to my salt”. Upon hearing this reply, Nadir Shahi 


have been “greatly pleased” and to have “honoured” him “with his 
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praise’. In his final Will and Testament dictated on his death bed. 
he had directed his heirs that, ‘““at no moment” should they eve; oa a feravan each year, along with some other concessions for 
allow “any diminution” in “service” and “obedience” to the ai Pilgrims from his dominions. He had also asked in addition, 
“e “¢ » 1 for permission to erect a colun “Rukn’’) . > of the 
Shadow of the Praised One” (the Mughal ruler). Otherwise. not : E I _ : ie com See Ruk n’) in the name of the 
ase ; above Imam Ja‘far inside the Ka‘bah. These requests were n 1- 
only will they be answerable before God, but also deemed deser : J ~~ = NESTS WRC Os 
> expectedly rejected by the suspicious Ottomans on the grounds 
ing targets of condemnation, disgrace and calumny in the sight of 1 if - 
; es a that they constituted “‘bid‘ah” or innovations 
the world for ever.**® With reference to the three decades that the - 2 ae eal 
j ; ; ina ; Not to be put off and following his victorious departure from 
i 
Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah ruled, Khafi Khan adds that ; Ame | atoee 
aie India laden with booty undreamt of, Nadir Shah had decided this 
.... His whole reign was entirely reliant upon the planning and 


bravery of Nizamal-Mulk Asaf Jah and his sons. If they had not 


time to send an embassy to Mahmid I with rich presents during 
been there, then Muhammad Shah’s condition 


late 1155H(1742). Addressing him on this occasion with the titles 
; a of Caliph of Islam and the “Shadow of God on His earth”, he had 
of the unjustly tyrannised Farrukh 


A again placed before him the same early requests alongside a most 
Siyar . S 


come to be the same as that 


; : ae ; s interesting additional proposal, that, he be allowed an equal say in 
Nizamal—Mulk’s above second son, Mir Ahmad (Nizama ee. : , q j 
: ; = eet at the administration and maintenance of the Two Holy Cities. This 
Daulah, Nasir Jane— d.1164H/December1750), who had succeeded : 2 
ee 7 “aa - ; aa ; , mission also Was to meet the same fate as the previous approach and 
his father to the Viceroyalty of the Dakkan, had also exchanged f : ; 
F : was even to lead to the declaration of war between the two power- 
communications with the Ottoman Sultan, exhorting him once to 
del See ful neighbours. 
rage r ag. S elity 1 tyranny, while seeking Nis help for : . A 
ae panegains' a ; At this stage in time, it is hard to determine what was at the 
mss > purpose.” t is interesting to observe that, over two cen- , ee : - ; 
eo vee <7 kag ys, - nent yack of Nadir Shah’s mind. He was an ambitious and often treach- 
turies later. a descendant of Nizamal-Mulk, Mir Himayat “Ali Khan, ees 
F - ea , erous and cruel adventurer, not necessarily recognised for his ad- 
A‘zam Jah was to be tied in a matrimonial alliance with Princess 5 ae : 
; * 1 CA 1 jerence to his word, or for his sense of religion and strength ol 
Durreshahvar, the daughter of the last Ottoman Caliph ‘Abdal : : ‘ 
, : faith. It has been suggested that these approaches were merely a 
Majid II. ml 
: ' A 4d CATE one ploy by him to attempt to gain time and derive some strategic ad- 
On the subject of Nadir Shah (r. 1148H/1736 tll 1160H/1747), yf 'D Ep ¢ 
: : ~ vantage in his rivalry with the Ottomans, with whom he was to 
who had seized powe! after the « Ollapse OI the Safavid dynasty, it - ; : 
: ' cross swords on a number of occasions during nis elev en year reign. 
may be argued that he was as famous for his military genius which aa f : 
4 = ar ee ndeed, his advances towards Sunni Islam and his posturing as a 
had eared him from historians the title of the “Asian Napoleon , 3 ; : 
ae * ge Sunni, or at least a sympathizer, would definitely have won him 
as for his great cruelty. During 1148H (1735), he had pressurised : 
; ; ; : 1 ) acceptance, 1i not popularity, amongst the Sunnis in the Ottoman 
the Ottomans, then pre-occupied with news of an impending Rus ; ; J 5 
: dominions and the world of Islam at large. This certainly happened 
sian invasion of their territories, to sign a peace treaty on his terms : | is ne 
x ; - in the case of his predecessor, the Afghan ruler of Iran between 
However, what is of relevance here and deserves particular men- ~_ ar ie een Sia Paes 
: ob aaa 1137H(1725) and 1142H(1729), Shah Ashraf, a Sunni. It has also 
tion is that, shortly after his accession, Nadir Shah had addressed his 


1 


been maintained by some that, 


Ottoman contemporary Mahmiid I an official | 


he did actually want to unite the 
letter requesting hin eae : : 
# ae Muslim world and had his eyes on the office of Cali 
as “the Caliph an act which clearly bore 


aa oh for him- 
implied recognition o! 


ee - self.” 

the Sultan's religio-political status in Islam as such—to recognise y ; heel 
pest : ent é Peon owever, if it is assumed that he was sincere in intent in his 

(in lieu) the “Figh’ (Jurisprudence) of the Shi‘ah Imam, Ja‘far al- : a 


Ys , he sa Ab Thea a] Peas = 
- . ‘ns , , appros e Me I als, the | lin I 

Sadig, as the fifth “‘Madh’hab’ (School of Jurisprudence) alongside pproaches, then, due to Mahmiid I’s refusals, the Muslim world 
the four officially recognised Sunni Schools founded by the Imams 


4 rs <3 2 , " he vy ry 4 » | id 1g 1— 
Ibn Hanbal, Malik, Abi Hanifah and al-Shafi‘i. Other requests eee | 2s bwo. major sects, as this} division OASioaes 
were that, he be allowed to appoint an ‘Amir al-Hajj’ for the P 


on those occasions had lost two unique opportunities for rapproche 


‘ nally come about primarily as a result of political disagreement. 
P ) § 


Furthermore, had this materialised, then the colonial advance and 


a, 
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exploitation of several Muslim lands by Western Powers that was 
shortly to follow, could w ell hav e been av erted, or at least delay ed 


as Hikmat has argued in his ‘Essai’.* 


To get back to the story of Mughal philanthropy and the 
‘Haramayn’, as no better arena to display their magnificence and 
glory before the Muslim World could ever have been expected to 
be found by them than the Two Holy Cities during the Hajj, hence, 
after the Mughal conquest of Gujarat, Akbar had taken to officially 
appointing a suitable senior member of his court as the “Mir” 
(Leader—the term being derived from “Amir’’) of the Caravan of 
Pilgrims leaving from the Indian ports, which then also served as an 
outlet for Pilgrims from Central Asia and even Khorasan, as well as 


from the Mughal territories in their vicinity, such as Afghanistan 


The flow of Central Asian and Khorasani Pilgrims through Mughal 
ports was inevitably due to the disturbances in their regions and the 
mutually antagonistic policies of the two main religio-political players 
there, the Sunni Ottomans and the Shi‘ah Safavids against each other 
In addition to acting as leader, representative and spokesman, the 
role of the ‘Mir’ was to oversee the presentation of the gifts and the 
disbursement of the charities in accordance with the wishes of the 
donors—‘“gold and goods and nch presents” —with the objective 
of removing “the custom of need from the poor of that honoured 
Place”. “It is our sincere wish that the august inhabitants of the 
‘Best of Cities’, especially those attached to the Holy Place where 
men and angels tread.... should also have a share of out munifi- 
cence and largesse” is how Akbar had once written to the Sharif 
Aba Numai II.4” At one stage, he himself had been very keen to 
perform the Hajj, but was dissuaded from setting off on the Pil 
grimage by his advisers, who felt his presence in the land to be 
essential for the peace and tranquility of his realm. 

Apart from financing the Hajj of the Pilgrims and furnishing 
vessels for their travel, the splendour of Mughal support and chanity 
in this direction was more or less maintained, though not always, 
with annual regularity. It was also often increased upon the occurence 
or celebration of auspicious events in keeping with the person of 
the ruler and his family and the prosperity and expansion of that 
empire, at least for some generations and even after the era of 
‘Alamgir I (d.1119H/1707), who however was to « hange the method 
of disbursement, as he had found it inadequate for the strict pur- 


poses of charity as perceived by him as an Islamic jurist, as will b 
seen. 


C 
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Such contemporary records of the reigns of Akbar and his suc 


cessors as have come down, clearly reveal that, apart from charity 


and gifts from individual members of the royal household, “the 


nobles and servants of the imperial threshol 


ld” and merchants, as 
well as other Indian rulers, the Mughal Emperors often sent and 


more or less annually, handsome purses for distribution amongst 


the poor and needy and the scholars, as well as in gift to the Sharif, 


his family and satellite clans, along with robes of honour for the 


dignitares—(more as gifts in this case rather than with any direct 


diplomatic goal or purpose)—and dresses by 


the thousands for the 
poor as well, for which, court chroniclers, out of regard for their 
Master’s status and prestige, still insist upon using the same term, 


*“Khil‘at”, meaning “dress” or “robe of honour” lan 
diplomatic practice, vassals of an independent sovereign would of- 
ten unhesitatingly accept these and other gifts from another inde- 


per dent sovereign friendly to their master, viewing this as an act, 


inclined to promote mutual relations. For example, according to 


Aba’l Fadl, Akbar in 984H(1576) had sent 12,000 “Khuil‘at’”, in 


addition to 600,000 Rupees for distribution along with other gifts 
as well as additional funds for the construction of a “Khanqah” 
(“Rabat”) in Makkah with the Hajj Car 


ravan leaving Agra 
While it is true that the acceptance of robes of honour, accord 


ing to the diplomatic traditions and practice of the time would 


normally have implied the acknowledgement of some form of su- 


perionity in political status of the donor by the recipient in com- 


parison to his own, this precept did not strictly apply in the same 


sense in Makkah and al-Madinah. In this case, the Sharifs as thei 
“care-takers” and “servants” and hence, associated in that capacity 


with this highly significant religious duty of the Hajj, obligatory on 


all those Muslims in a position to undertake it, being in addition the 


descendants of the Prophet as well through his cousin “Ali and daugh- 


ter Fatimah, enjoyed due to these two factors, a special and privi 


leged status with Islam’s followers of all standing. It may also be 


recalled here that, while the acx eptance of ‘Zakat’ by t 


them for per 
sonal use as the Prophet’s household and of his lineage is viewed as 


taboo by the ‘Shari‘ah’, gifts are not. Besides, as physical proximity 


to the two Harams and the opportunity of their service were and 


are held by all Muslims as amongst the greatest of boons in this life 
and worthy of merit and reward in the hereafter, hence, this was 


another factor that tended to add to the elevation of the spint 
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and therefore the social status of the denizens of the Holy Cj 


tles 


regardless of lack of material wealth and power, and this of course 
applied to the Sharifs as well. 


It is indeed true that, Islam calls upon all faithful to “Ol 


DCy 


Allah, His Prophet and those of you who are in authority ”—(Qur’an, 
Ch4,V59)—by consensus and in the cause of Allah and in obedi- 
ence and adherence to the ways revealed by Him through His 
Prophet. It is equally important nevertheless to realise that, Islim 
accords none the status of “priests” or “intermediaries” between 
man and his Lord and decrees all to be equal in the sight of Allah, 
granting superiority to no fellow being over another, save through 
Taqwa —(piety and Godliness)—in the pursuit of which, Islami 
teachings exhort believers to make all possible haste 
been said, the Sharifs, as the servants of the 


That having 


[wo ‘Harams’, also 
seldom felt or displayed regret in accepting charity in all its forms 
and guises, provided it was “Halal” or “lawful”. In 


WIL 1 their capacity as 


i 
people in authority, responsible not merely their well 


being, but that of their subjects as well, they also had a number of 


practical, worldly considerations to bear in mind constantly, like 


the otherwise barren and impoverished nature of their land, them- 


selves and their people. 
All the great chronicles of the reigns of the various Mughal 
emperors, official or otherwise, bear testimony to Sharifian embas 


sies received at the Mughal and other Indian courts over given spells 
of time and almost annually. For example, the great chronicler of 
Akbar’s reign and one of the “Nine Gems” of his court, who | 


nas 
already been alluded to and quoted, Abi’! Fadl (pronounc ed “Fazl” 
in India) and another great scholar, Badaoni, both refer to Akbar’s 


great enthusiasm in ensuring that, he was playing his new Hajj re- 


lated role inherited from the maritime Sultans of Gujarat to the hil 
Both also report that, he had 1 


f 
if 


ade available a fleet of suitable ves- 


sels for this purpose, as many as a hundred according to some, which 


were collectively and appropriately labeled the ‘Jahazan-e-[ahi’ or 
the “Ships of God” and wou 


d bear the expenses of all Pilgrims 
embarking on the Hajj in an attempt to facilitate their ordeal. It 
may again be borne in mind here as indicated earlier, that, Muslims 
are required to perform the Hajj as a religious obligation, but only 
after fulfilling all their important worldly responsibilities, settling 


their debts and lastly, if monetarily and physically in a position to 
undertake it. 
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For example, following the event of the Hajj Caravan for the 
year 984H(1576CE) that has already been referred to, Akbar dur- 


ing 985H(1577) again personally sent a purse of Rupees 100,000 


for the Sharif Abii Numai, his family and other related clans and 


Rupees 500,000 to 600,000 for distribution amongst the scholars 
and the needy, along with robes of honour in gift for the ruling 


family, as well as for the scholars and other dignitaries and in addi 


tion, some 10,000 to 12,000 dresses for distribution amongst the 


poor.” The ‘Mir-e-Hajj’ had already been ordered by Akbar dur 
ing the earlier year to prepare a comprehensive list of all the poor 


the Holy Land and those deemed in need, or worthy of imperial 


support, and to present to him upon his return. However, the fact 


in 


that Akbar’s lavish support for the needy citizens of the Two Holy 


Cities was being largely misappropriated by the authorities there 


could not be kept from his ear for long. Hence thereafter, he was to 
decide to appoint a suitabl based there 


permanent repre sentative 


in order to ensure that, the disbursement of the funds and gifts he 


would send was in accordance with his designs.’ 
Later on, his great-grandson ‘Alamgir I was to follow him i 
adopting like measures for these same reasons as h 


nN 
Ih 


inted earlier 
However, towards the latter part of his reign, Akbar’s deviation 
from the Orthodox religion and his quarrel with the Ottomans was 


to reflect on his interest in the Hajj and his benevolence towards 
the Holy Land. 
At one stage, shortly after his conquest of Gujarat, Akbar had 


even very seriously considered investing and seizing tl 


1e Portuguese 
possessions, particularly Daman and Diu and should have, as he 
could have done so merely by starving their garrisons out. How- 
mamasthelPor hil 

ever, as the Portuguese, realising this, were compliant with him, he 


had decided against stirring a hornet’s nest for himself on the high 
ds 


seas, in case his policy went astray. Some of his correspondence, 


with the Uzbek ‘Amir’, ‘AbdAllah Khan 


L, bears testim 


Later on, Akbar was even found keen, because of his 


the Ottomans, to seek their alliance against the latter, as 


earlier.**° 


Meanwhile, ‘Abdal-Rahim, the son of Bayram Khan, (Akbar’s 


man of letters who enjoyed the lofty title 


€ Ol 


(Lord of Lords”) at his Sovereign’s court, had I 


three large vessels. the “Rahimi”, the “Salari” and the “Karimi”, 
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each weighing in the vicinity of 1,500 tons and with 


1 SIN 


capacity to bear as many Pilgrims for the purposes of transportation 


to Jiddah and then back to Siarat.**' This, while an English source 
stipulates that, Akbar’s great-grandson “Alamgir I, also had four 
ships assigned for the same objective. The ‘Adab-é-‘Alamgiri’ 
collection of official correspondence associated with that I 


and assembled by his Secretary, Abi’! | 


teh Qabil Khan), even has 
references to a ship owned by him, while still 


Jahangir, who claimed in his “Tuzuk’ (Memoirs) that, in hi 


observation, he found his father’s person the most ideal and worth 
of emulation, almost lethargically stuck to the policies of Akbar, as 
did his court, unless some dire circun ( ous whim led 
him to diverge in course. For example, the ‘Iqbal Nameh 

Jahangiri’ of Mirzi Muhammad (better known by his ttle of 
Mu‘tamad Khan “Bakhshi’ or the “Paymaster in epistle on the 
fortune and prosperity of that Emperor’s reign lasting fron 
1014H(1605) till 1037H(1627) and referring to a whole range and 
variety of subjects and events, also mentions the arrival of 1 Sharifiar 
embassy during the fourth regnal year of that Monarch and alsc 
that, it was sent back with eight thousand Ru in cash for the 
envoy’s person and a hundred thousand Ruj worth of diverse 
gifts for the Sharif, who then happened to be Idris ibn Hasan (1 
1009H/1601 till 1033H/1624). There is another notice of Jahangir 


ordering during 1031H(1622) the investment of two hundred thou 


sand (200,000) Rupees in the Red Sea trade through ¢ ambay (it 
Arabic: “Kambayah”) and for the proceeds to be distributed amongst 
the needy of the Holy Land." 

However, it is generally believed that, as his father Akbar had 
become disinterested in the affairs of the annual Hajj Caravan trom 


India towards the latter period of his reign following his differences 


With the Ottomans over the disbursement of his charity there, 


Jahangir also did not take any major or inordinate steps on his part, 


that would reveal great enthusiasm or interest in equipping the an 
nual Hajj Caravan. 
These differences between the two dynasties had actually started 


with the occasion when female members of his (Akbar’s) family 


had performed the Hajj. The initial and prime causes of this rupture 
then allegedly were the overstay of the royal ladies and the Indian 


ile > ay ot = 
Pilgrims in general after the Hajj season, this being more or less a 


was also 


regular complaint against the latter, year after year. Much vas al 
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made of the ladies’ involvement on this occasion in some practices 


deemed “untenable” in the light of the ‘Shari‘ah’. Th 


e distribution 
of charity in the “Haram” by them, an act by 


y which they had hoped 
to acquire greater merit as oppose 


ed to doing the same outside its 


precincts, was also presented as a major issue. Both of these above 
matters, already referred to in some detail, had been raised during 
Akbar’s reign. However, despite this ruling, it has been observed 
that, during the reigns of some Ottoman Sultans like Mustafa II 
(r.1106H/1695 till 1115H/1703) and his successors, the precincts 
of the ‘Haram’ were used 


d by the authonities for the distribution of 


sweets and dresses and the bestowal of robes of honour and particu- 


larly on seventeenth Ramadan 


After Jahangir, his son Shah Jahan, grandson “Alamgir I and 
their other descendants were however to revive official interest in 


the annual Hajj caravan from India in an impressive manner 
Shihabal-din Muhammad Shah Jahan Padishah-é¢-Ghizi, who 


had succeeded his father d Ining 1037H(1628) and is remembered 


in Mughal history for the great munificence of his reign, was also 


the most generous and imaginative of donors of oirts to the two 


Holy Sanctuaries of Makkah and al-Madinah. For example, upon 


his accession, he had vowed to send half a million Rupees that year 


for the needy of the Holy Land, which he did via Mirza Ibrahim 
Safdar Khani. A fifth of this gift v 


vas in the guise of goods, saleable 
in the local market at double 


their original price. There are many 
other subsequent notices in the 


Lie 


contemporary chronicles of be 


I VU 
nevolent donations throughout his reign.*** One o 
clers, the Mulla Saleh Kanbth, actually 


f these chroni- 


mentions that, from the 


date of his accession till the end of 1061H(1651) and in addition to 


other gifts, Shah Jahan had sent to the Holy Cities goods worth a 


million rupees. These were sold at double and at times trebl 


le the 
price and the proceeds distributed. 

A regular visitor to the Mughal court during this period was 
the ambassador of Shah Jahan’s Sharifian contemporary, Zayd ibn 
Muhsin (r.1041H/1631 till 1077H/1666). He was none other than 
the already met with Hadrami, ‘Abdal-Samad al-‘Amiidi, who had 
first presented himself there during 1052H(1643 

For example, during his eighteenth regnal year— 
1054H(1645)—and in addition to the usual financial gifts, Shah 


Jahan, according to the same Chronicle, had dispatched for the 


Prophet's Mosque a candelabra of gold studded with precious stones 
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worth two hundred thousand Rupees. The ‘Shah Jahan Nameh’ 
(alias “Amal-e-Saleh’) also reports amidst the events two years later 
of the return of an Imperial emissary to court, after having distri 

uted three hundred thousand Rupees. Another of his most beauti- 
ful gifts during 1058H(1648) for that Sanctuary was a gem-studded 
gold lamp weighing over seven kilograms, ornately worked with 
delicate foliate designs in enamel, that had cost 350,000 Rupees to 
make and in it had been set a most rare Golkundah diamond weigh 
ing over a hundred “Rati” or Carats—(the “Rati” being an Indian 
unit of weight of almost a carat, with 106 “Rati” equaling 100 
Carats). Valued by itself at two hundred and fifty thousand Rupees, 
the gem was said to compare in its lustre with “the glow” and 
“radiance” of “the sun” and “the moon” and was aptly named “Gul- 
é-Muhammadi” (“the Flower of Muhammad”) by that aestheti 

cally sensitive Monarch. This lamp could not be presented during 
the same year 1058H(1648) as intended but little later, as the ship 
bearing it was to meet with a mishap, w hich was luckily close to 
the Indian coast. It may be added that, the builder of edifices like 
the Taj Mahal and the Badshahi Mosque and the con eptualiser of 
such unique works of art and beauty like the ““Takht-e-Ta’is” (“the 
Peacock Throne”), could always be relied upon to think of some 
thing rare and unique to present to the Two Holy Sanctuaries ina 
display of his great perpetual esteem. Hence, it is again hardly sur- 
prising, when amongst the events of 106 441(1654), Kanbih reports 
of the dispatch from the Mughal court of a rare carpet “on which 
there was a depiction of the Prophet’s Mosque and niches and had 
been manufactured in the (Imperial) Workshop in Multan”. This 
special offering was of course alongside the regular financial gifts 
and goods for sale whose proceeds were ear-marked for distribu- 


tion that year. A third on this occasion had been intended for the 


Sharif and the remainder for equal division between the poor of 
Makkah and al-Madinah. There are later notices of other generous 
financial gifts also to the Two Holy Cities by this munificent mon 
arch without peer.* 

It would suffice here to say that, after a majestic reign lasting 
from 1037H(1628) till 1068H(1658), he was placed under house 
arrest due to political intrigue by his third son and ultimate succes 
sor, Muhial-din Muhammad ‘Alamgir I ( Aurangzayb). The latter, a 
keen, religiously inclined ‘Sunni’, was anxious to acquire for his 


o- ? egitimacy and approval fr ' 
regime the status of legitim } 1 approval from this important 
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international religious quarter as well, not that he could not func- 


tion without it or needed it, being a strong and highly capable 


tuler. Hence, according to the chronicles of his reign, he was on 


this occasion to send, for example, diverse handsome gifts and 


valuable goods, along with a purse of 630,000 Rupees for distribu- 
tion during the Hajj season of 


and the learned denizens of the Holy Cities, recalling the great 


generosity of Shah Jahan, had decided initially to display their loy- 


alty to the father, by refusing to acknowledge the son, or to accept 
his gifts as coming from a “usurper’.**® Nevertheless, they were 


soon enough to realise the error of their ways and when ‘Alamgir | 
sent gifts worth some 660,000 Rupees during his fourth regnal year 
(1072H/1662), they gladly accepted and an embassy with presents 
was sent forthwith to thank him for his generosity.*” After the death 
of the Sharif Zayd in 1077H(1666), “Alamgir I’s relations contin 
ued to be cordial with his son Sa‘d ibn Zayd, who reigned tll 
1082H(1671) and then the latter’s successor Barakat ibn Muhammad 
(r.1082H/1671 till 1093H/1682) and Sharifian envoys continued 
to arrive at the Mughal court at regular intervals 

By about 1105H(1694) however, ‘Alamgir I, renowned in In- 
dian history for his adherence to strict Sunni orthodoxy, as well as 
for his tenacity and vigilance, found his warmth towards the Sharifian 
court cooling, especially after his spies, sent to report on how his 
charity and gifts were being utilised, kept on expressing their dissat- 
isfaction with what they regarded as mis 


1 ippropriations on the part 
of the Sharif and his entourage. For example, when the Sharif Ahmad 
ibn Zayd’s emissary ‘Ali Agha al-Turkmani returned from India 


during 1101H(1690) accompanied by two ships laden with gifts, as 
Ahmad had passed away by this time, his son “Abdal-Muhsin de- 
cided to lay claim to them, even though he was not then the ruler. 
His justification for this was that, these had arrived in response to 
gifts sent by his father; while the latter’s above emissary was to add 
to the confusion by maintaining that, these had been sent for the 
“Ruler of Makkah”, whoever it may happen to be. This dispute 
Was to exacerbate the feuding amongst the Sharifs for several months 
to come and Alamgir I, as expected, was undoubtedly to hear of it 
Thenceforth, it was to become his policy to receive the Sharifian 
embassies with great diplomatic courtesy, though by no means al- 
Ways promptly, but then to circumvent the Sharif in the distribu 


tion of his charity in the Holy Land by relying on his own agents, 
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secretly sent with smaller sums to avoid detection. This was of course 
in order to ensure that, the assistance did reach the scholars. the 
mendicants and the poor, in brief, all those for whom it was in 
tended The author of the ‘Ma’athir é-‘Alamgiri’ (literally ‘Ves- 


tiges of “Alamgir’), Sagi Musta‘id Khan mentions in his work that 


“he used to send large amounts of money, for some years annually 


and at other times once in every two or three years to the pious 


r 


them were permanently engaged by him on daily stipends to 


perform the “Tawaf on his behalf, offer his salutations to the Prophet 


(in al-Madinah) and read from the Qur’ans copied and gifted by 
him....”. He had also appointed a special officer to take care of the 
endowments for the Two Holy Sanctuaries as mentioned earlier 


Musta‘id Khan also states with reference to the grandeur of ‘Alamgir 


I’s charities, endowments and support scholars and the needy 


that. “not even a tenth of a tenth of it (such generosity) had been 
witnessed during any previous government, ever’ 

Charity and gifts for distribution were also sent by the Mughal 
royalty and nobility for distribution in the Holy Cities on occasions 
of joy or in fulfilment of vows, such as upon recovery from an 
ailment, or the realisation of a cherished dream. For example, when 
‘Alamgir I’s third son Muhammad A‘zam found cure from a dan 
gerous disease, his grateful father is reported to have sent 1,20,000 
Rupees for distribution ‘Alamgir I’s father had done the same dur- 
ing the year 1054H (1645) upon the recovery of his beloved daugh- 
ter, Jahan Ara, sending a gem studded gold lantern for the Prophet's 
tomb, along with a gift of goods worth fifty thousand Rupees for 
the Sharif, Zayd ibn Muhsin (d.1077H/1666). These goods would 
often be of a variety that doubled or tripled in value upon arrival 
and sale there, particularly during the Hajj season, when Makkah 
would be transferred into a great international mart. An additional 
100,000 Rupees were also sent on that occasion to be distributed 
equally amongst the poor of Makkah and al-Madinah 

[hese noble traditions were followed by the later Mughals as 
well, despite the rapid decrease and erosion of their power and 


means. “Alamgir I’s second son and ultimate successor Muhammad 


Mu‘azzam, alias “Shah ‘Alam I, Bahadur Shah” (r.1119H/1707 til] 


1124H/1712) had proved as generous a donor as the best inclined 
of his ancestors, sending during 1121H(1709) a har 


dsome purse of 
500,000 Rupees, while sanctioning an annuity of 100,000 Rup 


ees 
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for the Sharif's person, the ruler in Makkah then being ‘Abdal 
Karim ibn Muhammad Like his erudite and accomplished f 
ther, Bahadur Shah was also a “Hafiz’’, an expert in “Tajwid” (the 
science of correct Qur‘anic recitation), “Tafsir” (Qur‘anic E; 
sis), aS well as in the knowledge of “Hadith” (the Prophet’s Ora 
tions), “Fiqh” (Jurisprudence) and “Sultk” (Ethics). He was also 

ygnised in his day as a unique master of several styles of calligra 


phy and equal to t 


Persian and Turkish Khafi Khan narrates that, according to some 


best of native scholars in proficiency in Arabic, 


mputations, he had inherited upon his accession around a hun- 


red and thirty million Rupees. These he managed to spend in 
gifts, grants, pensions and other expenses during the first four years 
f his short reign, until the Court was reduced to borrowing in 
order to maintain the inordinately high level of expenditure; for 
despite his many gifts, Shah “Alam I was a poor and car less admin 


istrator and could or would 1 r refuse a request 
Nevertheless, his immediate successors, Farrukh Siyar (d.1131H 
719) and Muhammad Shah (d.1161H/1748), had 


n4\ { 


pay the person of the ruling Sharif the annuity fixed by him. In 


fact, Farrukh Siyar, shortly after his accession, had also sent during 
1129H(1717) in emulation of a number of his benevolent prede 
essors, a purse Of 500,000 Rupees for distribution ongst the 


needy of the Two Holy Citi 
In Makkah, the Sharif ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id who had ruled fo1 


bnef while between 1128H 16) and 1129H(1717) after succeed- 
ing his father Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d, had been followed by Yahya ibn Barakat 
fora couple of years, only for “‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id to be reinstated 


On this occasion, the latter 


is to rule for another seven 
years till 1142H(1730). Meanwhile, Yahya also was to make an 


rbnef reappearance for a year as Sharif during 1133H(1721). It 
may be recalled that, Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d is 


noted for holding the office of 
Grand Sharif on no less than fi 


lve occasions 
As during former times, Muslim royal ladies were also to con 


tinue to play a major part in all philanthropic activities associated 


t 
with the Holy Cities during the period under consideration here 
alo. Apart from Gulbadan Ban6, there were others like Nar Jahan 
the consort of Jahangir), Mumtaz Mahal (Shah Jahan’s Consort 
ind Queen) and their daughters Jahan Ara and Raushan Ara, and 
Alamgir I’s wives and daughters, particularly the eldest, Zaybal 


d 


Nisa’ (often written and pronounced correctly as Zaybunnissa— 
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b.1048H/1639 and d.1113H/1701), to whose generous patrot 


: ; 1as charity, once even needed to be carried into town by 
is owed the rare illustrated account in Persian of the Indian exp . , . ; . to town by 


bute 
| ld +] aan 

; 1 detour, as the packages or bales could not pass through tl iddah 

ence of the Pilgrimage, under the title of “Anis al-Hay r Ani : aes iat e (Jiddah 

al-Hujjay” by Safial-din Qazwini 


These royal ladies were often personag f great refinement i 


harbours entrance due to their siz« 


culture and literary merit. Gulbadan Bano, for examy 


Beast vclasinous memoirs. kt O afran enh oath the Sultan “AbdAllah’s) predecessors, like her father ar d| I 
memory as the Humayun Namel 
ferred to, while amidst Zaybunniss litera1 ritage ul 

the ‘nom de plume’ of “Makhfi” (“Hidde sa ‘Di rc 
lection of beautiful and movin n P 

spiritual. A couplet of hers that | read ranslates ap 


proximately as 


rival 10 
“T am hidden in my poe¢ Hie 
i ol ne 1 the 
W hoever wants to see me, n 
it] tl irel ) rity eapol 
through my verses ’ I 
; / ¢ awa ttl \ e€ 1maell 
According to the “Ma’athi \ 1! V 1K] = 
i i I 


father had gifted her 30,000 (gold) A 
memorising the Qur’an and 1 


lit 


Persian and Arabic literatur nd 1 tal 


acquired “proficiency to th 


ligraphic) styles”, particularly “Naskl N y’ and “Shikasteh’ 
She also was a great « oll 
was remembered in her day a gener | nsor of in ee 7Eh , bake Wi " = 
scholars, individuals of piety and merit and ph Se eaie ) a VIC sal Cotas 1g 

yires, it is usually the norm t knowledge the Safavids as rivals 


Amongst the other royal ladies of | 
: : to the Ottomans becau f eur) 1 versus Sunni sectarian 


volved in a major way in philanthrop! ivity in the Holy Cit ty ; : 

i : — factor and to Overlook tl Viugh lespit eir splendour and 

were the Queen Mothers of the Sultanates of Biapu1 1G nd 
in the Dakkan. The mother of “Ali ‘Adil S] I H/1660 t I 

2 7 “<p 1 . from the major noly t t th Vv malo! t yf Islim. An 
1083H/1672), the “Bari Sahibah ter S Lad and that ag ; t Isla ; 


of AbdAllah Qutub Shah (r.1020H/ 1611 ull 1083H/1672), Hay 
Bakshi Beygam (often wnitten “Begum’’— b.1003H/1595—d.1080H 


ence. One of the reasons for tl vas their empire’s dist 


ther factor was the custodianship of their faith s holy cities by ther 


great ‘Sunni’ rivals, the Ottomaz vith whom they shared their 


" WwHWeWerT rea AAniol t +} r x fa: na tr 
1669), were both highly-spirited, wise and enterprisi id sect. However, the Mughals, because of their great wealth and the 
For example, according to my late tutor, Prof rR.B.S @ of their domains, saw both their neighbours at best as equals 
ind certainly in no way their superiors. Painfully lengthy official 


jeant, the former had performed the Hajj four time fter travellins 
to the Red Sea during 1072H(1661) in a small Dutch vessel fo1 omespondence between the Ottoman and Mughal Chancenies exists 


reasons of safety. She also happened to own at the time at k regarding this issue, at least from the reign of Akba 


large vessel capable of carrying fifteen hundred Pilgrims. Besides. s particularly during the reign of Shah Jahan, with tl 


ample was her generosity, that the goods she would send as cifts ingly conceding advantage to the Ottomans, if any, only on the 
and for sale, in order that the proceeds of the transactions mav | point of the location of the three holiest cities of Islam (Makkah, al 


Madinah and Jerusalem 
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shrines of Najaf, Karbala and Mash’had were also to be added later 
on a permanent basis by that last named Mughal Emperor’s Otto- 
man contemporary, Murad IV, in 1049H(1639), as shall be seen. 
Hence, after all due comparisons covering wealth, population and 
the areas of their realms and the vassal kings and princes under their 
control and suzerainty are taken into consideration, the Mughals, 
even if statistically superior to their rivals in some of the above 
aspects, however could not, as Muslim rulers, match this one Otto- 
man claim, that is the custodianship of all of Islam’s holy cities 

In this regard, the most interesting exchanges were between 
the Mughal Wazir Islam Khan and his Ottoman counterpart Mustafa 
Pasha, and then Sa‘dAllah Khan (Shah Jahani) and his counterpart 
in Istanbul. Abi’! Su‘tid Effendi, the Grand Mufti of the Empire 
had eloquently formulated a dynastic ideology for the Ottomans, 
while Lutfi Pasha, a former slave of Albanian origin of Sultan Salim 
Land a Grand Wazir during Sulayman I’s reign, had also composed 
a treatise on Ottoman claims to the office of ‘Caliph’ and ‘Imam’ 
by emphasising that, the terms required for such a claim, were met 
within the Ottoman Sultan’s person and role, who was without a 
peer in the maintenance of the “Shari‘ah’ and the defence of Islam, 
treating dismissively the requirement insisted upon by some, that, 
he also ought to be of the line of the Prophet to be labelled the 
‘Imam’, as sought by the ‘Shi‘ah’. The well known modem Turk- 
ish historian Professor Inalcik in his work, “The Ottoman Empire’, 
also maintains that, the Ottoman Sultan’s supremacy in the world 
of Islam sought its inspiration from and was emphasised by the title 
of “Khadim al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn” (“Servitor and Protector or 
Custodian of the Two Holy Sanctuaries”) rather than by that of 
Caliph. 

In matters of charity, the Ottoman princesses and their Safavid 
counterparts were hardly behind their Mughal sisters, if at all and 
there was even a competitive element involved, in this from time 
to time. Whether intentionally or otherwise, these royal ladies also 
played a significant diplomatic role in promoting the interests and 
the reputation of the dynasty they represented, as observed in the 
case of the Mughal Emperor Akbar’s Aunt, Wife and other rela- 
tions during their Hajj, primarily because as women, they were not 
expected to. In this, they enjoyed the advantage of some freedom 
of action, as it was deemed against Islamic religious and cultural 


ethics and etiquette to interfere in any manner with women ofli- 
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cially entrusted to one’s care and 
were to the Ottoman authonities 


Hence, despite the obvious 1 
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protection, as these Mughal ladies 
in the Hejaz. 
rritation they were causing to the 


Ottoman authorities by the length of their stay and the favourable 


propaganda for the grandeur and munificence of the Mughals that 


their generosity was spreading, the former found themselves ex- 


tremely hard put to take any open action against these women folk 


entrusted to their protection, especially as their deeds, along with 


any reaction to them, or officia 
were being scrutinised by a large 
In the end, it was to take religiot 
of wealth and charity and its dis 
Sanctuary in Makkah and severa 
authorities in the Hejaz, the Shari 


measures adopted against them, 
international (Muslim) audience. 
is edicts against the bawdy display 
oursal in the vicinity of the Holy 
directives from the Sultan to his 


fand even the Governor of Egypt, 


before the Mughal royal entourage could be encouraged to return 
z z to) 


home earlier than they had p 
988H(1580). 


anned, which they did during 


However, to accept all this without question would be to ig- 


nore the importance Islam accor: 
nificant roles play ed by them in 
supporting and influencing state: 


1s to women and likewise the sig- 
the various walks of life and in 
raft, right from the Prophet’s era. 


Besides, since Arabian and say, Turkish societies were pastoral or 


semi-nomadic, where women were expected in the social, eco- 


nomic and even the political or diplomatic life of the community 


to make a contribution and since 
generation to generation, albeit 11 
should not be deemed out of or 
Ottoman princesses, playing impx 
anthropic roles, either openly or 
dance with the circumstances. 

In Islamic political theory a1 


policies and political claims ofa rt 


this tradition was passed on from 
1 a continuously evolving form, it 
der to discover Arab, Mughal or 
yrtant political, diplomatic or phil- 
from behind the scenes in accor- 


id practice, the legitimacy of the 


iler are buttressed or strengthened 


by that individual’s efforts, deeds and successes in the service and 


well-being of the faith and the 


‘Ummah’. Hence, the Ottoman 


Sultans sought at all times to add to their claim of being the most 


qualified to lead the Muslim ‘Ut 


nmah’, by ensuring that, all their 


policies and actions were presented and the motives underlying them 


interpreted in a manner, readable 
goes without saying that, all cont 
various members of the family, mz 


in the best of Islamic light. It also 
ributions towards this goal by the 


ile and female, were usually highly 
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welcomed, and the question of political rivalry was not normally 
allowed to interfere too seriously in such instances. It was seen ear- 
lier how the Mamluk rulers—(the term literally means “owned” or 
“slave”)—had legitimised their claims to sovereignty and the Otto- 
mans were no novices in this regard. 

Amongst the great benefactresses of the early Ottoman era as 
already referred to were Khurram (Hurrem) Sultan (d.966H/1558), 
the favourite “Khaski” of the great Sultan Sulayman I, his sister, 
Fatimah Khanum (Hanum) Sultan and his daughter Mihrimah Sultan 
(“Mehr-o-mah” means “Sun and Moon’”—d.986H/1578). For 
example, the two soup kitchens founded by Sulayman I in the Two 
Holy Cities and mentioned earlier, were in memory of Khurram 
Sultan, and the term “Khaski al-Sultan” used in their regard, was 


actually in reference to her. It may be observed that, out of respect, 


the names of the women-folk are not commonly taken in Islami 
society in order to avoid any display of familiarit 


From the ranks of the Safavids, the visit to the Hejaz during 


this era of Sultanom, (d.1002H/ 1594 1 wife of as} 
(r-930H/1524 till 984H/1576) and the mother of the future Isma'‘il 
Il (d:985H/1578), is memorable for her charitable deeds, though 
the authorities politely fought her efforts to establish soup kitchens 


and other charitable endowments in either of the Two Holy Cit 


ies. This was because relations between the two States were al 
most hostile, even though the Peace of Amasya had been signed in 
962H(1555) and Tahmasp I had gone in 962H(1555) to the extent 
of betraying his faith and trust by executing the four rebel sons of 
Sulayman I after initially welcoming them. This of course was in 
order to please the latter and his successor, another son, the future 
Salim II, and to derive some political, territorial and monetary ad 
vantages as already alluded to. 

In short, the princes and princesses of the Ottoman and other 
toyal houses continued to present valuable moveable gifts also of a 
vaniety of sorts to the Two Holy Mosques and Cities such as rare 
illuminated and decorated Qur’ans and other relevant manuscripts 
and books, candelabras, caskets, incense burners, perfume (rose wate! 
sprinklers, carpets, canopies, palls and large pendants, all of the choic 
est manufacture and the most precious metals, cloth and gems. This 
was for the purposes of both, utility and adornment, in addition to 


being acts of expression of faith. 
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For example, what the Sultan Sulayman I’s above daughter 


Mehromah Sultan did to bring sufficient quantities of water to 
Makkah via a project that involved over ten years of hard labour 
and the well nigh impossible task of cutting the water’s course al- 
most entirely through hard granite and other rock, inch by inch, 
and which, even before its completion in 979H(1572), had cost 
over 500,000 gold pieces, stands favourable comparison with a like 
project referred to earlier and implemented by the good Queen 
Zubaydah, the cousin and consort of the ‘Abbasid Caliph Haran al- 
Rashid. According to the oft quoted chronicler, Qutubal-din al- 
Nahrawani, the Project constantly required a hundred camel loads 


of wood to be burnt, just in order to make the stone malleable to 


the extent of a mere “two carats out of twenty-four carats of a 
cubit’, for iron implements to be effective, until the Project was 
completed 

It has already been mentioned that, a number of historians, 
particularly Western ones specialising on the Ottoman Empire, tend 


for some peculiar reason, to date what they term as the “Beginnings 
of the Sultanate of Women” from as early as the latter years of the 
reign of Sulayman I, whom they also reularly label as “the Magnifi- 


cent”. They nevertheless then proceed to date this trend from the 


strangulation upon his orders of the Grand Wazir Ibrahim Pasha 
during Ramadan 942H(March 1536), which of course had taken 
place after the death of his protector and support, Sulayman I’s 
mother, Hafsah Khatan (Hatun) Sultan, two years earlier. Others 
more accurately determine the beginning of this trend of increase 
in the involvement and influence of the Seraglio in the affairs of 
state from the reign of his son and successor, Salim II (r.974H/1566 
till 982H/1574) 


Accepting this contention and date as a sort of landmark for no 


more than the purposes of citing some names of ladies of influence 
at the Ottoman court who had a bearing on state affairs, including 
internal administration and foreign policy, which definitely had a 
direct or indirect bearing on the Hajj, its routes overland and across 
the high seas, as well as the State’s finances, it is possible to mention 


here in this regard many other names of similar calibre as of those 


ready cited, such as, or starting with Khadijah (Hatice) Sultan, 


t 


Pasha, who has already been met with. 


le sister of Sulayman I and the wife of the Grand Wazir Ibrahim 
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Amongst Sulayman I’s wives, in addition to th 
tioned Khurram Sultan, there was Gulbahar ;oulant ind Salim II 
wite Nur Bano Sultan (the mother of Murad III), his sister Esma 
Han Sultan (the wife of the Grand Wazi Soluilh Mubaaeeng 
another wife, the pro-Venetian Safiyyah 


these have been referred to earlier 


e formerly men 


and 


Safiye) Sultan. Some 


Then, there was Hindan, the mother of the pious Sultan Ahmad 


I, whom he had lost early in his reign, w1 


9 VV 
his wives were Mahfiraz Sultan (the 
II), and her rival, the somewhat sch 


the Sultans Murad IV and Ibrahim, 


vile still in his teens Fee 


ngst 
mother of ‘Uthman or Osman 
eming Kosem (the mother of 


whose charitable works never 


theless included such activities as the provision of water “en route 


to Pilgrims making their way to the Holy Cities. It 1s said that for 


this purpose, she regularly utilised some thirty camels, w ith a dozen 
drivers and carriers. Shirts, woollen cloaks, sho 


rial also were distributed amongst the needy in Makkah anc 
Madinah by her and others. In addition, the lunar months of Rajab 
Sha‘ban and Ramadan were also selected in particular by these la- 


dies for many other acts of charity like paying 


1 
j 
] 


daownies for Or- 


phaned girls, buying the release of fos in prison due to debt et: 
but with the exception of murderers, and providing stipends to 
needy scholars and holy men, in her specific case, some two hun 
dred Saiyyids.”” 

Kosem’s daughter-in-law Turkan Sultan, a favourite ol Ibrahim, 
had also gone on like her, to employ around sixty five camels fo1 


| 


water distribution. Besides, she was also to engage a hundred and 
thirty reciters of the Qur’an in each of the two ‘Harams’ in order to 
recite the Holy Book and to teach others. ‘J his was undoubtedly on 
the basis of one of the Prophet’s ‘Traditions’ that, amongst the best 
of his ‘Ummah’ (Community) are those who learn and recite the 
Quran and teach it others. Pecevi in his “Tarikh’ 
two “rich” complexes he saw, serving the poor in the Holy Cities 
daily with “food and drink” 


Sultan Ahmad I, though he passed away young in 1026H(1617 


also refers to the 


was well tutored and carefully brought up. A religious ruler 
good scholar and poet, who used the ‘ndm d 
(“Bahti’”—meaning “Fortunate’”’), 


and a 
e plume’ “Bakhti” 


he devoted most of his wealth 
and time in surrounding himself with men of piety, scholarship and 


knowledge and in supporting them alongside institutions of 


| learn- 
ing and public welfare. A great number of schools 


» ¢ olleges, hospi 
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tals and mosques within the Capital and throughout his empire 
owe their origins and support to him and his endowments and he 
ignored the Two Holy Cities. It is to 
him that the Islamic world owes 


could hardly be said to have 


that architectural marvel—the great 


Sultan Ahmad Mosque and that complex of schools, colleges, li- 


braries, aan es and hospitals, that on 


e€ stood 


their utilitarian 

glory in its vicinity 
Throughout his reign, he strove to ensure the strict enforce- 

ment of the ‘Shari‘ah’, including the attendance in mosques for the 


at 
1 payment of the ‘Zakat’ and its correct dis 


Obligatory Prayers, the 


tribution as prescribed and the Islamic prohibition concerning in 


toxicants. This was done with the aid of bureaus or inspectorates 


established for this purpose. It may also be recalled that, it was he 
who had attempted to put a final end to that barbaman 


ously observed 


and zeal- 
Ottoman tradition of rulers almost ritually killing 
their brothers and other rivals upon accession to the throne. De- 
spite his wife Kosem Sultan’s scheming natur , Ahmad I also eff 
tively reduced the influenc 


e of women in affairs of state very con- 


siderably, setting a positive example in every regard for his succes- 


in 1 { uild upon 


sors tO emt 


The pious ruler and keen builder that he was, Sultan Ahmad I 
had also very seriously considered rebuilding the Ka‘bah in the grand- 


est conceivable manner, as referred to briefly earlier, utilising, ac- 


cording to the great historian and biographer al-Muhibbi, stone 


lternatively embellished with gold and silver for the purpose; for 


by then, its structure was in a very poor and dilapidated conditio 


as a result of the passage of time and the work of the elements, 


including the flash apis that had affected it over the course of the 


years. With this objective in mind and as was common practice 


with the Ottoman Sultans prior to undertaking any major decision, 
he consulted the “‘Ulama’’, headed at 


Muhammad Sa‘dal-din 


tation of his resolve. f 


this time by the Mufti, 
, before finally embarking on the implemen- 
{owever, their opinion, on this occasion, was 
ultimately to stand in favour of leaving the original structure alone 
aan it came down of its own accord as a Divine act. Sultan Ahmad 
I, like his predecessors before him, held this body in too great an 
esteem to go against their advice. Nevertheless, since they were not 
averse to the structure being supported or strengthened, hence, 
amidst the repairs undertaken in the Makkan ‘Haram’ ee his 


era, while leaving the Ka‘bah's walls untouched, he had the edifice 
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Amongst Sulayman I’s wives, in addi 
tioned Khurram Sultan, there was Gulbahar 
wite Nur Bano Sultan (the mother of Mi 
Han Sultan (the wife of the Grand Waz 
another wife, the pro Venetian Safiyy 
these have been referred to earlie1 

Then, there was Hindan, the 
Il, whom he had lost early in his reig1 
his wives were Mahfiraz Sult 
Il), and her rival, the somewhat 
the Sultans Murad IV and Ibrahir 
theless included such activities as tl 
to Pilgrims making their way to t 
this purpose, she regularly utilised s 
drivers and carriers. Shirts, woolle: 
rial also were distributed amor 
Madinah by her and others 
Sha*ban and Ramadan were 
dies for many other acts of 
phaned girls, buying the releas 
but with the exception of 1 
needy scholars and holy men, 
dred Saiyyids. 

Kosem’s daughter-in-law Turka1 
had also gone on like her, to em 
water distribution. Besides, she 
thirty reciters of the Qur’an in ea 
recite the Holy Book and to teach others 
the basis of one of the Prophet's Traditi 
of his ‘Ummah’ (Community) are those 
Qur'an and teach it others. Pe¢evi in hi 
two “rich” complexes he saw, serving tl 
daily with “food and drink” 

Sultan Ahmad I, though he passed 


was well tutored and carefully brought up. A relis 


way youn 


good scholar and poet, who used the ‘nom 


(“Bahti’—meaning “Fortunate’’), he 


and time in surrounding himself with men of piet 


knowledge and in supporting them alongside i 
ing and public welfare. A great number of schools 
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Institutions of le 
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encircled by a strong girdle of copper, (silver according to some 


sources), covered with pure gold, to contai 
sure and hold it together. 


n the Structure’s pres 
The value of the gold used on this occa 
sion was in the region of 80,000 gold pieces. Several othe 


im 


provements and embellishments inside the ‘Haram’ and el 
in the City and beyond, such 
during his reign.”"° 


sewhere 


] - 
uso cared out 


as at Mina, were 


To the Prophet’s Mosque in al-Madin 
1024H(1615) was to present, 


amongst a variety 
diamonds worth some eighty thousand Dinars. The 


on a displayable silver holder chased with gold and installed on a 


red marble piece on the wall of the Enclosure 
Prophet's ‘Hujrah’ (Room) and on the sid 


side of the facade whicl 


visitors face when offering their ‘Salam’ 


surrounding the 


Saiu ClO! 

this Enclosure included silver windows worked on with gold anc 
also a little later, a large silver panel dated 1026H(1617), with ni 
lines of Quranic Verses and invocations in beautiful calligraphy 
that was appended onto the Southern side, or the ‘Qiblah’ facing 
portion of the Enclosure. The Dome of the Rock Quds (Jerus 
lem) was also a beneficiary of his gifts. This included silver emb« 
lished with gold to cover the imprint of the Prophet's foot on th 
rock there.°"* 

Upon his demise, Sultan Ahmad I was succeeded by his broth 
Mustafa I with the backing of Kosem ae but had to be deposed 
after three months to make way for Ahmad I’s son from Mahfiriiz 


Sultan, “Uthman II (Osman), who then w 
years, till 1031H(1622). “Uthman II was 

Latin, Greek and Italian also in addition 
Persian. He is often described as 


ent on to rule for four 
-rudite and well versed in 
to Turkish, Arabic and 


a conscientious and deter 


reformer and al-Muhibbi for example, has high words of praise for 
several of his qualities and gifts. In actual fact however, he had 


failed to realise the serious nature of the goals he had set for himself 


in view of the level of opposition he was inevitably to face from 
deep-rooted vested interests such as the Janissaries, who desired ti 


see no changes whatsoever in the system of government and pa 
ticularly those that affected their priveleged status in any negatiy 


manner. Consequently, he lost his throne and his life in the process 


for the best of intentions and in a most humiliating manner, which 
was also to set a dangerous precedent. 


i? 
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This incident was to pave the way for the restoration of Mustafa 


[, but for a year only, while real power rested with Kosem Sultan. 


In her defence, it is said that, at least in part, she was playing these 
dubious roles in order to protect her sons from execution by rivals 
for Uthman II had revived the gorey tradition of fratricide by hav- 
ing his brother Muhammad (Mehmet) cold-bloodedly executed in 
his own presence by suffocation during Safar 1030H (January 1621) 


Nevertheless, it was left to her son, Murad IV, to rejuvenate 


the empire of his great forebears and create order out of political 
administrative and financial chaos and anarchy, while operating in 


the shadow of his mother’s interests and her interference in affairs 


of state. She had aimed to influence these by having a Wazir of her 


choice appointed during 1033H(1624) in the person of her former 
slave, Hafiz Ahmad Pasha (d.1041H 


163 2) and had also got him 
married to a step-daughter 


of hers, the Princess ‘A’ishah (Ayae) 


Sultan. Al-Muhibbi states that, he was well acquainted with Arabic 


and Persian, as well as literary sciences and prosody. It was this 
Hafiz Ahmad Pasha who 
Muhammad Pasha t 

| 


to Erzerum. After 


had subdued the famous [bazah 
»y defeating him at Kayseri and then laying siege 
lis appointment, he had also besieged Baghdad 

npt to wrest it back from the Safavids, but un- 


hich was to lead to his dismissal, the year being 1034H 
(1624). cies on during 1018H(1609 


that year in an atte1 


successfully, 


10), he had also been ap- 
pointed over Damascus and served ably there. 


Murad IV’s reign was to witness a number of major crises, in 
which, after some early embarrassment, he had managed, because 


of his mettle, to emerge with his head raised aloft. Many of these 
crises were to affect the Arab part of his domains and hence ought 
not to be passed without some reference 


While the bickering was going on at court in Istanbul between 


Kosem’s party and her son the Sultan’s, as well as his Wazir’s and 


more importantly, Fite al-Inkishariyyah” 


in Arabic) and the ““Aghas” of the “Sipahis”, the Safavid, Shah “Abbas 


I (r.985H/1578 ull 1038H a sensing opportunity, had decided 


to take advantage of this mayhem. The accession of a minor to the 


throne and more ee 


the great Jalali (Celali) revolt in 
Anatolia that had « 


lisrupted the Ottoman lines of communication 


with their eastern possessions for some time, were to encourage 


him further to act as he did on this occasion and a contest between 
local factions over claims to authority in Baghdad, was also to add 
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to the attraction of the chances for him to act in the 


of his the ‘Ajalon regions of Syria and thus cor tt ntrol the land ro 


ambitions. He was to do so during Rabi‘ al-Awwal nuar to the Heijaz 


1624) by pretending to support one of them. This was soon f The Druze Amir Fakhra 


> > at os > + eP Te ] - A 7 x > ] ] } 
lowed up by the occupation of the rest of al—‘Ir iq, save al-Mosul man authority during the reig1 


and al-Basrah. step by Janblat, who also had raised the standard of disobedie: 
In a typical gesture of the savagery of the times, Shah ‘Abbas | 


northern Syria. The outcome of these pressures on this 


had put to the sword in Baghdad all the ‘Sunni’ inhabitants his was to lead the Sultan to agree to the Hungar l 
soldiers could find, and had even boiled in oil the adherents of the the levy of the ‘Jizvah’ at the Treaty of Sitva Torok in 1015H(160¢6 
very party of “Yeni Cen’, whose invitation he had used as a ‘causus Fakhral-din II, by then had taken to conspiring with the Pope (Paul 


belli’ for this interference. His excuse for this treatment was that, if V.r.1014H/1605 till 1030H/1621), the Sp 


they could betray their own Master, they could just as easily betray Tuscany, Ferdinand, over the conquest of Palestis 


him. He had also desecrated the tombs of the Imam Abi Hanifah forth to Ba‘albek dunng 9H(1610), had begun to threaten Dan 
(d.150H/767), the founder of the Hanafi Orthodox (‘Sunni’) § 
of Jurisprudence, and the great Saint of Baghdad, al-Shaykh ‘Abdal- 1613) to force him int 
Qadir al-filani (d.562H/1166) and gone on to use the “Takiyyah’ 


(Rubat’ or Hospice) of the latter as a st ible for horses and camels begun to conspire with the Safavids, forcing Murad IV to send a 


ascus itself, compelling the Ottomans into sending a fleet in (1022H 


to carry on the struggle in his son “Ali ibn Fakhral-din’s name and 


After restoring some semblance of order 11 \natolia under th two pronged land-se xpedition against him This was successtu 


new Grand Wazir, Muhammad (Cerkes Mehmet) Pasha, the Otto in defeating and killing the son, while the father w 
mans made an effort to regain Baghdad the following year, defeat executed in Istanbul during 1045H(1635 
ing a Safavid army and laying siege to that City. However, Shah Meanwl 


‘Abbas I, at the head of a relief force, was to succeed in compelling up in arms again and by 1041H(1631), had succeeded in takin 


them in Jamad al-Thani 1035H(March 1626) to raise it and re Sana‘4 and limiting Ottoman authority to Zabid and its confines. In 


A A AU ALD AALALIN 
tire.” A second attempt by the Grand Wazir Khusr6 (Husrev) Pasha an undated letter of this period addressed t« Koser 
launched with the aid of some Kurdish prir juring the reign ¢ was to express her concern for the situation a 
the new Safavid ruler, Shah Safi I (r.1038H/1629 tll 1052H/1642 come from Egypt. Somethii bsolut Ont 


also met with failure due to short ind the siege had Yaman—it is the gateway to Makkah. You must do whater 


can. You will talk to my son (Murad I\ 


to be raised after some five 
1040H(November 1630). 


The repeated revolts against Ottoman uthority in Anatolia 


mind is completely distraught over this It is going to cause 
great difficulty, but you will earn God’s mercy through (your) se1 


led by their own Governor of Erzerum, the able and already re Seiaihecommunity of Muhammad A tileastitnvitondon 


ferred to Ibazah Muhammad (Mehmet) Pasha, as well as and th 


are thing about the Yaman. May God help us with th 
upsurge of Safavid military activity and its successes against Otto 2524 Tt mav be added here that. through effe 
man arms, were to serve to encourage further anti-State mov - 1ND 5 
4 HAS and the great Zaydi Imam al-Qasim (d.1029H/1620) had just 1 
ments elsewhere in the Ottoman domains. In Egypt, the ‘Mamliks ; 

é to lay the foundations of the dynasty known by his name 


of the officialdom had managed to usurp much of their masters’ 1 nes Oo) NAyy? 
é him, his son Muhammad, better known by his title of “al-Mt 


(d.1054H/1644), had succeeded in cx 


ous style, completing the discomfiture 


authority and had come to control and misappropriate re\ 


enues 


not even sparing those that were supposed to be remitted to tl 


Holy Cities, as well as to the Central Exc hequer in Istanbul. In the 
region of Mount Lebanon, the Ma‘nid Fakhral-din II had su 


ICCeCaCa 


land shortly after the battle of al-Safiyah during 1045H(163¢ 


- 1 ls reme re Ta ini histon “the ond expulsion’ of t 
not merely in expanding his writ locally, but into the | lean § remembere d In y amani history as he secona expul I It 


and 


Ottoman forces 
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There were troubles alike in the Crimea and on the Poli a AA ; 
, = ures in 1043H/44H(163 f thei Ki Vladi I\ 
frontier, as well as at home, where Khusr6 (Husr Asha, aft 
: iad ived just as | preparing to npaign agains 
dismissal from the Wazirate in 1038H(1629) due to the failu: | ; M 
: in reea on 1e tn ont ront ura \ Cl 
the Baghdad expedition, was encouraging uprisings by tl Y 
Z i a switcl ls attenti I t I tow is f 
Cen’ and the ‘Sipahi’ units. 
1 1 > id ch ) f ne of t main dit nd 
Encouraged constantly by his Albanian adviser, Koci B ; ’ ; r 
. irect causes of oncerns, as, if nothing 
the beliefs presented to him in a Rusa th’ (Turkish “Rusaleh Bee Sat orton atteaanen 
analytical paper—during 1041H(1631), which maint eirention th p ; rected 
cient Ottoman institutions answered best tl I ] I mpi minries tended t ninh ; ; 
WULIL 9 bi 1 4 i a A iVl i | 
and subjects alike, Murad IV set about 1 1 making then Plenmore. tl cB lad'to the Shiite Shahandi@n 
work, ruthlessly eliminating (by the thousands) a1 o dared sta itis mar 
in the way of his policies to end corruption, 11 I nd slack: eandayazis 7 Need ; id: thet ofithistere 
of any sort in the administration and in t I Gitviwa Y 
= , ; r ; 
ful. resting pla ort [1 At Hanifal . hose Schoo of Junspru 
When a major fire destroyed I juarter of Istanbul fmeetmost Turks £the creat Saintandfannner 
publicising uis belief that this was d to Divin rat vith th fthe Safi Order of Oadiri } “Abdal-Oadir al-Jilani. wi 
ways and morals of his countrymen, | c t t enfor memory the Sur 
ment of Islamic religious norms and ethi nd rals in tl In typical Ott f f old and prior to responding t 
public way of life and the codes of bel r of M this challenge, M 1 IV decided first to execute the sons of Sultan 
jects, ordering those of other religiou I ngside, t A} n order rid of tre of 1 iI 
adhere to their own laws, traditions and t truct yf their Capital during h nce from there while campaigning. He thet 
leaders. To ensure that the spint of | rders had per 1 t to crush the Jalali m« ent in Anat 
rungs of society, Murad IV would wander around 1 turing their leader, Ik 
night like the “Abbasid Caliph Harti A ashid of old, summoning arelnteh 
and punishing wrong-doers and violators the next day. H ¥ . Ta he wy 
organised an adequate network of sp to report to him promptly 1 f me fi ks 
of all cases of indiscipline or irregularity of ] } 044H/S r163 
The edicts and regulations he issued in order to pr \ ly decided to wi 
public against abuses by officialdom, were compiled together int r, Shah Safi’s forces were swift t c 
‘Book of Justice’ (“Adalat-Nameh’), which served ode of nght mo I gain, thus nullifying his 
an ombudsman of sorts and a general guideline as well on th 1 at a consider )s 
ject. Murad IV was also responsible for the publi 1 rel at 
sumption of coffee and tobacco. The former, as already n Gj 
had been introduced in Istanbul in 962H(1555) and the latt Tere onthsopRaiabandsl - 
1014H(1605). Both had acquired great popularity within hort r)tofithelsame veareiebenars 
spell. Murad I'V was also known to respect and value men of letter » of stiff resistance, to wrest back Baghdad and this was followed 
and scholars and did encourage and stimulate cultural activit »y the whol yf al—‘] 
‘ ytme whole oF al ra 


ruthless at times against critics of his policies 
Thus rejuvenating the Ottoman State, Murad IV was to agi 


to the restoration of peace on the Polish frontie1 uy 


According to the contemp 


Saleh Kanbah, the author of the 


on the ove! tant Chronicle on the reign of the fi 
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which has already been met with, it was on the eve of setting off on 
his quest to conquer Baghdad that Murad IV had received the 
Mughal emissary Fida’i Khan, the ‘Mir Dharif and regarded one of 
the presents, a jewelled sword-belt sent for him by Shah Jahan, as 
an auspicious omen foreboding victory. L pon Murad IV enquiring 
about Indian weapons and accoutrements and their efficacy, Fida’i 
Khan had also presented the Sultan on his own account with a suit 
of Indian armour that he had brought with him as a gift and was 
supposed to be arrow and bulletproof. Amazed by the assertion, 
Murad IV called for his spear and decided to put its metal to the 
test. Now it was the turn of the Mughal emissary to be amazed, for 
the Sultan managed to pierce the armour clean at one blow! Fida’i 


Khan was given final leave to depart at al-Mosul, after Murad IV’s 


return from the conquest of Baghdad and he arrived, bringing bach 


with him a gift of nine rare Arab steeds for Shah Jahan from the 


Amir of al-Ihsa’ as well. It ous to be emphasised here that 
Fida’i Khan’s critical observations on this campaign, as submitted to 
his Sovereign in a report and referred to in the above Chronicle, 
us SOVeTelIg I 


make most interesting reading 
After this victory, Murad IV had decided to winter in al-Mosul 
in order to strengthen his grip on the conquered land and then 
come the summer, to continue the campaign into Azerbaijan. The 
Shah Safi I, realising the seriousness of the situation, decided to seek 
peace and its final terms were agreed to and ratified near Qasr-e- 
Shirin during Muharram 1049H(May 1639). Acc: yrding to its terms, 
the Shah was allowed to remain unmolested in his possessions in 
the Caucasus and Azerbaijan (including Erivan) and to stop hence- 
forth the official sponsorship of the Shiite ‘Da‘wah’ (missionary 
activity), as well as to end the public abuse of the first three Ortho 
dox Caliphs of Islam, Aba Bakr, “Umar and “Uthman as “Usurp- 


ers” of their successor, the fourth Orthodox Caliph “Ali’s “nghts” 
and this was to apply with reference to other revered ‘Sunni’ per- 
sonalities and beliefs as well. In return, the Ottomans were offered 
the undisputed possession of al-‘Irag, which was once again to re- 
store to their custody the eastern Hajj route via the Gulf. A number 
of forts along the two frontiers, the ‘Iraqi and the Anatolian, hith 

erto held by the Safavids, were also handed over to Murad IV asa 
guarantee of future security, as well as a sign of the Shah’s sincerity 

and intent to adhere henceforth to the terms of this Peace.®> This 
not only ended over fifteen decades of rivalry and war between the 
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two Empires, but amazingly enough lasted till their fall, some three 
centuries later. It would be wrong to proceed further without add- 
ing that, Murad IV had been served ably throughout this campaign 
by his Wazir Kamankes Kara Mustafa Pasha, who was actually to 
negotiate the finer details of this Peace, as Murad I'V had left earlier 
for his Capital.>* 

Murad IV passed away some nine months later during the holy 
month of Ramadan of 1049H (February 1640), having rejuvenated 


the Empire by the strength and vigour of his personality and his 


stem policies. This sad event proved to be a signal for the re-intro 

duction of the influence and power of Kosem Sultan into Ottoman 
politics, aided and abetted in its excercise by the seven members of 
the deceased Sultan’s ‘Harem’, his sisters, the Aghas or Command- 
ets of the military corps and the new Sultan, her son Ibrahim’s 
tutor, Husayn Effendi, better known as “Cinci Hoca” (“Khoja”). 
The Sultan Ibrahim I, known as “Deli” (Mad) in some quarters, 
mled for eight years and nine months, during which, he even ap- 


pointed women to governorships, like over Damascus and the 


Sanjags’ of Nicopolis and Hami. Spending a part of his last year as 
miler in confinement after having made way for his six year old son 
fom Turkan Khadijah (Hatice) Sultan, Muhammad (Mehmet) IV, 
he was ultimately to be executed by strangulation in keeping witha 
‘Fatwa’ (Edict) of the ‘“Ulama’”’ Yet, it is worth adding here 
that, the famous compiler of the biographical dictionary for the 


eleventh century Hijri (17 c CE), al-Muhibbi reserved the follow- 


ing words for him: “He was a great king, good looking and liberal 


handed and his era was one of the most flourishing of epochs and 
his reign one of the best .... He was the possessor of an auspicious 
nsing (sign); he never dispatched an army in a direction without 
emerging victorious’’.°”* 

Muhammad IV too was ultimately destined to be deposed by 
the “Ulama”’ for failing to fulfil his duties as a ruler, but after a long 


= 


id eventful reign that ended in 1099H(1687). His accession also 


Was to serve as a signal for the inauguration of a new era of rivalry 
between Kosem Sultan and the new Sultan’s mother, Turkan 
Khadijah (Hatice) Sultan. Nevertheless, until his execution by 
brahim in Dhi’l-Qa‘dah 1053H (January 1644CE), Kemankes Kara 
\ 


the policies of Murad IV despite interference from the Harem, 


istafa Pasha had continued to serve the State well, persisting with 


though Kosem Sultan did win the day in the end with his execu- 
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tion, in which she had a hand It is assumed that, 
been for Central Europe’s pre-occupation tl 
strife between Catholicism and Protestantism that g 
of the “Thirty Years War’ (1027H/1618—1058H/1648), 
preference at the time in most of the eastern Eu 
for the Ottomans and their style of rul 
non-involvement in the daily 
cially when compared with the metl 
say the Hapsburgs, then they would 
exploit the internal turmoil in the form 
opportunity, such as was done in Hungar 
Likewise, even though Muhamn 
at least by a number of able Wazirs, 
situation for the Empire, yet, in 
enough. One of these Wazirs was t 
Tarhoncu Ahmad Pasha, though 
He is the first Grand Wazir to be 
proper budget for the Empire 
tempting to eliminate deficit by 
revenue. However, as this would n 
interests of all those segments of 
tion benefiting from the prev 
which was during 1063H(1653 
Another great but somewhat rut 
(Mehmet) Koprulu, an Albanian, 
Wazir from 1067H(1656) tll his death ir 
appointment, he had sought and recei 
Sultan over the exercise of authority 
his son and successor, Fadil Ahmad Pasha, 
ascus, who was to serve as Wazir for about 
more erudite and refined than his father, it is said that, most of hi 
ambitions and efforts for the State were destined to remain unful 
filled due to the constant need during his tenure of office { 
volvement in military campaigns against Powers like Austria, | 
land and Russia. However, both, father and son did 
consolidating Ottoman power to a great extent through the ruth- 
less pursuit, suppression and elimination of all Opposition 
When the latter passed away in 1087H(1676), he was succeeded 
by his foster brother, Kara Mustafa Pasha, who was executed at the 


1683 
d determine 


n such awe 


genuine efforts at 
urticularly the vital ones, 
and its dynamism 
characters kept 
y, the plot continued 

ning of the end. 

hteenth century (12" cH) 
Te r . Eu ne. vwurhile 
1110 in urope, wnhue 
Islamic dominions such as the Ot- 
Turkey: “There is no 


Iteelics Sioa 
ull religions is more free o1 


century (( s the last Ottoman Caliph “Abdal-Majid II, gener- 


ally described a well respected figure—a “simple, honest, good 


looking, quiet gentleman, fifty years of age, who had studied paint- 
ing and loved his books and his garden , concerning whom 
bul had not one unclean story” according 

ind of whose popularity Ataturk was resentful 

for exile after the abolition of the Caliphate 

waiting at the station of Catalca to board 

ess, 1ts Jewish Station Master was to address to him 

g words, as recorded by Saleh Karamat (the son of the 

poetess Nigar Hanim and then Secretary to the Caliph): “The Ot 
toman dynasty is the saviour of the 1 urkish Jews. When our ances- 
tors were driven out of Spain, and looked for a country to take 
them in, it was the Ottomans who agreed to give us shelter and 
saved us from extinction. Through the generosity of their govern- 


ment, once again they received freedom of religion and language, 
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protection for their women, their possessions and their lives. There- 


fore our conscience obliges us to serve you as much as we can in 
your darkest hour’’.>** How little did this poor Station Master know 
about the role played by his people in the downfall of this dynasty! 
Incidently, this account sadly reminds me of a friend of mine at 
Oxford, Michael Wittgenstein, a Sephardi, whom I wish I could 
have got to know better earlier, for alas, he is no more. Such an 
exuberant joy and a zest for living and kind inclinations towards all 
fellow beings did he display at every encounter and without the 
least inhibition, that I could hardly be expected to have 
then or to have had any inclination wh 
incurable disease, this prince of a human being 
while to grace our midst with his presence. Bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to the famous Egyptian actor, ‘Omar Sharif, but in fact 
with more glamorous looks, Michael 
the finest dressed people to be seen in tha 
more, when it is recalled that, students 
interest and even pride in dressing shabt 
amongst the best and once he had met 
inviting me to them and with such genuine warmth and feelings of 
welcome, that you would feel them from the moment of arrival at 
his doorstep. On these occasions, particularly moving for me would 
be the extent to which he would go every time in order to make 
me feel comfortable amidst the obviously piqued feelings—the 
startled stares and the gaping mouths—of members of his 
friends, who would happen to be gracing the eve 
the City, or from across the Channel (British of cours« 
the Atlantic and who, perhaps not unnaturally or une? 
would be perplexed to find an Arab, who, bloody-mindedly, did 
not make any concessions (on such occasions) in terms of dress and 
would arrive proudly sporting a “Ghutrah’ or ‘Kafiyyeh’ and yet, 
would be amongst those receiving the greatest individual attention, 
but never insensitively or unfairly at the expense of others! 
It may be emphasised here that, Ataturk’s fear of ‘Abdal-Majid 
II's rapidly increasing popularity as ‘Khalifah’ in Constantinople and 
amongst several other urban centres and most of the rural elements 
of the population was more than justified. For example, not only 
was the new Caliph drawing greater and greater cheering crowds as 
he rode with an escort on a white charger across the Golden Horn 
to the Aya Sophia, or sailed across the Bosphorus in the Imperial 
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‘Kayik’ (Barge) to the main Mosque of Skutari to offer his Friday 


Prayer, but he was also, despite his lack of ambition for political 
power, beginning to attract fast towards himself all the discontented 
elements in the land—politicians, army officers, civil servants and 
the “Ulama’’. Hence, it was the fear for survival that had also been 
one of the major motives driving Ataturk to this extreme measure. 

He was finally to achieve his goal by utilising, or rather exploit- 
ing an appeal on behalf of the ‘Islamic Association of England’, 


made during Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1342H(November 1923) by the Agha 
Khan and the retired judge and historian, Saiyyid Amir ‘Ali (also a 
Shi'ah), as the prime excuse for his action. In this appeal, these two 
Indian officers of the above Association had attempted to remind 
Ataturk of the support of Indian Muslims to all Turkish causes in 
the past and had pleaded with the Turkish Government to place 
the institution of the Caliphate “‘on a basis which would command 
the confidence and esteem o uslim nations, and thus impart to 
the Turkish state unique strength and dignity”. In order to add 
pressure to the appeal, copies of their letter had also been forwarded 
toa number of Turkish newspapers likely to prove sympathetic to 


their cause. Instead of making Ataturk and his colleagues see reason 


as intended, this appeal and particularly the latter step by the Agha 


Khan and Amir “Ali had succeeded in arousing their suspicions and 


ire. Labelling the two as “heretics” and agents of the Britsh, who 
were seeking to overthrow the “Republic ” and to restore the Ot- 
toman dynasty, Ataturk summoned the National Assembly on 1st 
March 1924 (end of Ramadan 1342H). 

Just prior to it, in order to intimidate his opponents, a “hostile” 
and “over-voluble” Deputy in the Assembly was murdered on his 
way home from a meeting, while a “Commissaire for Religion”, 
who had made a speech in the interests of maintaining the Caliph 
office, was threatened personally with hanging if he ever spoke aga 
(on the subject). Others were muzzled then and later with sti 
new laws of “treason” (against the Republic). Moreover, the Dept 
ties then summoned and assembled could for example have hardly 
forgotten that, when they had been asked earlier on to debate the 


issue of separating the Sultanate from the Caliphate, Ataturk, out 


wardly bored with the proceedings, had boldly interrupted them, 


saying: “You may agree or you may not, nonetheless, it will ha 
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pen; only some of your heads will fall in the process”. Furthermore 
sensing that the feelings of the Chamber would be against his propo- 
sition in this regard, he had, on that occasion, quite openly gath 
ered his followers around him and indulged in unison with them ir 


L1C iT 


threateningly shifting revolvers in their cases onto one side, an 


refusing to allow a vote by name on the issue declaring n 


that, he was sure “the House will be unaninx 


proposed motion. He had then also proc 


eeded to Duly 


Chamber's President, despite the regardlessly poor show of | 


I hands 


in favour of the proposition, into exclaiming that, the motion had 


been “carried unanimously”. Then, in order to avoid any furth 


National Assembly indefinitely “closed”, before stormin 


Y Out OF 
the premises with his followers. Meanwhile, his henchman ‘Rif‘at 
(Refet) was directed to take control of Constantinople by a coup 
d’etat, which he did a few days later, and to declare the Sultan’s 
government “abolished”. 

Once again, it was amidst such an atmos 
certainty that Ataturk was to emphasise to the a 
Deputies the nation’s alleged need to “cleanse 
Faith by rescuing it from the position of 
This, according to him, was to be done by ab 
and by expelling the members of the Ottoman dynasty from all 
Turkish soil! The mesmerised and frightened Assembly members, 
as on the earlier occasion, had little choice in the end, but to bow 
before his will.**° Thus was the death-knell that was to signal the 
final end of the long and many times glorious era of the House of 
‘Uthman and the Caliphate sounded. 

‘Abdal-Majid II was to die in Pans during 1364H (1944), a 
pensioner of the Nizam VII of Haidarabad, Mir ‘Uthman ‘Ali Khan, 
whose eldest son Mir Himayat “Ali Khan (better known by his title 
of “Azam Jah” and “the Prince of Berar”) had married the Caliph’s 
only daughter, Durreshahvar, as mentioned earlie1 


4) 
rg 
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Of the Holy Mosque in Makkah with an approximate area of 196.24 x 142.7 or 


Sq. metres. Originally drawn by ‘Ali Bey following his visit durir 


h 


g 1225/6H 
~'), it was improved upon by the Egyptian ‘Amir al-Hajj’ Ibrahim Riffat 
; ‘about a century later and then updated by the En, 
This Hajj in 1343H (1925). 
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CHAPTER X 
The Era of the Latter Ottoman Sultans 


A: Makkah 


On 19th Sha‘ban 1039H(April 1630), torrential rains tht 
the day and a part of the night in Makkah and the hill 


s surrounding 
it, caused heavy floods to course down the Wadi Ibrahim anc 

rapidly, that, the waters not only flooded the Grand Mosque t 
rose high enough to submerge the door of the Ka‘bah and entering 
it, filled the edifice with water, thus affec ting many of the treasure 
stored in it as well. The lanterns hanging around the area of th 


‘Mataf too were covered by the 


the Ka‘bah’s walls, particularly the northern, 


1, eastern and ste 
ones were severely damaged, with portions collapsing. 1 stair 
: f } 1 ] ) t ] 
case to its roof had also come down. On th casion, less thar 
a thousand lives according to Dahlin and five hundred in keeping 
with al-Tabari al-Makki’s account, were lost as a result of these 


rains and the floods, not to mention the great 
in general.” 


nfall and th it flash 


Immediately following this heavy rainfall 


flood, “the like of 1 d during the more 
the ‘Synan’ (north 


em), followed by the eastern and the western—had 


recent epochs’, wher 


fiven Way De 


fore sundown on 20th Sha‘ban, a Thursday, the Sharif Mas‘iid ibn 


Idris ibn al Hasan, attended by a host dignitaries and scholars, 


arrived at the site from his residence in Makkah’s suburb of Ajyad 
in great alarm, in order to open the Ka‘bah’s door officially and 


transfer the treasures therein to a safer hay 


As the traditional Keeper of the Ka‘bah’s keys from the clan of 
Bani Shaybah (al-‘Abdari), Jamal al-din Muhammad ibn Abi’! Qasim 
could not attend due to reasons of health, someone else was de- 
puted to act on his behalf. Amongst others, “twenty candelabras of 
gold, one of these studded with pearls” and the “Mizab’ (the Water 
Drain-pipe) were all transferred to the safe custody of the ‘Sadin’ 
(the Custodian of the Keys’) and his house, one of the “‘Waqf 
endowments of the Sultan Murad for the utilisation of these Keep- 


ers, in the vicinity of ‘al-Safa’. The room containing these treasures 


IRD 
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was then duly locked and sealed by the Sharif, the ‘Qadi’ and the 
‘Na ib al-Haram’ (‘the Deputy Keeeper of the Haram’). A regular 
guard was also mounted at the premises.°*® 

The next day, a Friday, the Sharif launched a general appeal for 
all to participate in clearing and cleaning up the Ka‘bah as best as 
possible before the congregational Prayer, himself leading the way 
by carrying some dirt as a personal example in order to encourage 
others. The gesture was well reciprocated by all present. 

After the Prayer led by Fa’iz ibn Zahirah al-Qurashi al- 
Makhzimi and held in the area of the ‘Mataf’, clearance work con- 
tinued unabated. The stones and masonry of the Ka‘bah were ar- 
ranged in neat piles of large and small stones for utilisation in the re- 
building, some by the Station of the Hanafi Imam and others by the 
‘Bab al-Salam’.°° 

For the first time in that epoch of Islam, the ‘Ummah’ (the 
Muslim Community) was faced with a unique dilemma concern- 


ing what it regarded as its “Sanctum Sanctorum’, the holiest of its 


three holy sites, often described as the “Bayt Allah’ or ‘the House of 


God’, the other two of course being the Prophet’s Mosque in al- 
Madinah and “al-Aqsa’-—the “Distant” Mosque in al-Quds or Jerusa- 
lem. True, the Ka‘bah had been repaired and rebuilt once before, 
during the reign of ‘AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr due to the damage 
caused to it, when the Mosque was laid siege to by the Hadrami 
General of the Umaiyyads, al-Husayn ibn Numayr al-Sakini in 
64H (683). On that occasion, the damage had been due to man and 
the date on which the repairs had been finished, the 27th of Rajab 
65H (March 685), had been observed as an anniversary for celebra- 
tion for several centuries until gradually discontinued. This time, 
the damage had been occasioned by nature. Still, the issue had to be 
debated, the questions being, whether to pull down the whole struc- 
ture of the Ka‘bah and rebuild it anew, or to repair it as best as 
possible without involving demolition and secondly, from what 
safe sources to seek financing for the purpose in hand, as these had 
to be acceptable in terms of the ‘Shari‘ah’. 

According to the scholar Ahmad ibn ‘Allan al-Siddigi, who 
was an eyewitness to these events, a carpet was spread by the ‘Bab 
al-Rahmah’ to debate the issue. The sessions until a decision was 
reached, were attended by all the scholars of Makkah, with the 
Sharif Mas‘td presiding. Ahmad ibn ‘Allan was asked to get his 
copy of ‘al-Manahil al-“Adhibah Fi Islih Ma Wa! 1iya Min al-Ka‘bah’ 


eS 
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(Fresh Springs on the Repair of What Pertains to or is of the Ka‘bah’) 
by Ahmad ibn Hajar al-Haythami (d.975H/1567) and the ‘Qadi’ 
Tajal-din al-Maliki then read out to the others the text of the book 
for some days until they felt themselves able to arrive at a sound 
decision. This in brief, was to initiate the rebuilding process with 
funds made available through the liquidation of some of the Ka‘bah’s 
treasures and an appeal in the meantime was to be placed before the 
Sharif and through him his over-lord, the Sultan Murad IV (the son 

of Ahmad I) for urgent assistance in completing the whole project. 
Accordingly, in keeping with the account of the same Chroni 
cler, the Sharif Mas‘iid ibn Idris then urgently dispatched a small 
deputation armed with reports, memoranda and the opinions of the 
“Ulama’’ from theological perspectives, as well as of other officials 
and dignitaries of Makkah regards all that had happened. These 
covered the meetings, their outcome, the most appropriate course 
of action proposed and the assistance sought, bearing in view the 
urgency of the situation due to the proximity of the Haj. It was 
already the 24th of Sha‘ban (the eighth lunar month), when the 


| 


delegates Ahmad Chaish, (an official associated with the mainte- 
nance of the ‘Haram’) and al-Niri ‘Ali (the “Sanjaq’ of the Yaman, 
then in Makkah) set out for Egypt to present these to its Governor, 
the Albanian Muhammad Pasha, who was the Hejaz’s regular channel 
for communication with the Sublime Porte.* Due to the grave 
and pressing nature of the situation, it was obviously hoped by all 
that the ‘Wali’ or Governor would immediately initiate remedial 
measures on a suitable scale, while awaiting the ‘Firman’ (Edict) of 
the Sultan in this regard. Meanwhile, on the same day as the depar- 
ture of the delegates, the Sharif ordered a full scale operation for 
clearing and cleaning up the whole of the Mosque’s premises and 
cattle had to be introduced to rake up the hardening soil brought in 
by the flash-flood, in order for it to be disposed of. They had to be 
employed thus for two whole weeks, until manpower could take 
over the function once again 


S° 


The Sharif had then also decided to erect a canopy around the 
Kabah to shield it from any further damage, while enabling the 
performers of the “Tawaf to do so without hindrance, just as 
‘AbdAllah ibn al-Zubayr had done well over nine and a half (lunar) 
centuries before him. For this purpose, he had sent for wood from 
Jiddah to add to what was locally available in Makkah. The Ka‘bah 


was then covered with a curtain of green silk nailed onto the in- 
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stalled wooden frame. It was also provided witl 

facing east, this whole process taking from the 26t1 

the 23rd of Shawwal of 1039H(1630), th 

within the Ka‘bah and dressed it and 

the seventh of the same month. The then resident engineer i need b 
Makkah, “Ali ibn Shamsal-din had played a major role in this epi on this « 
sode, devising and erecting the scaffolding and putting up the canopy ‘Allan, a schol 
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around the Ka‘bah as described, with the limited material then mad odes of this 
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available to him.’ gone on to the 
Upon receiving the news of the flood and the damage to the al-Ma‘ani Fi Bayan Man‘ 
Ka‘bah and with the Hajj almost on toy 
Muhammad Pasha, after reviewing the situ 
“Ulama” and other professionals and men « 
rience at his disposal in Egypt, 
emissary, the architect Ridwan Agha, with full powers, to take all volved it 
the urgent steps he deemed necessary, while awaiting the final d erection 
cision of the Sultan. Ridwan 
Shawwal (July) bearing a robe of honou 
and other dignitaries, each according t 
this instance by the ‘Qadi’ of 
Effendi, who was to supervise the Ka‘ 
religious perspective. 
In the middle of this crisis, the 
was to pass away on 18th Rabi‘al 
and was succeeded by the Sharif 
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Numai. Meanwhile, a ‘Grab’ belongi1 


rived in Jiddah on the twenty-first of the month, Jaden with mate Black Ston 


rials and tools for the reconstruction. Hen n tl h « iI feenh Plate 
Thani, the carpenters set to work at building a new en e around tion. Wher 
the Ka‘bah, some six cubits away from its wall 1e objective of amani ( 
this exercise was to in order to provide the workmen ae 
the reconstruction, as well as those Pilgrims performing th 
with enough space for each group to get on with their 
without interference from the other. This structure was a ‘ 
or Fathom (six feet) high. 

Then, when rains on 27th Rabi‘al-Thani 1040H (1630) broug 
some more stones of the Ka‘bah’s structure down, it was decided to 
bring fresh slabs of stone from ‘Jabal (Mount) al-Shibaykah’, better 
known now as “Jabal al-Ka‘bah”’. The first one brought then was a 


cubit and a half in length and a cubit in thickness. These wet 
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stalled wooden frame. It was also provided with a door of sorts 
facing east, this whole process taking from the 26th of Ramadan till 
the 23rd of Shawwal of 1039H(1630), though the Sharif had prayed 
within the Kabah and dressed it and also circumambulated it on 
the seventh of the same month. The then resident engineer in 
Makkah, “Ali ibn Shamsal-din had played a major role in this epi 
sode, devising and erecting the scaffolding and putting up the canopy 
around the Ka‘bah as described, with the limited material then made 
available to him.° 

Upon receiving the news of the flood and the damage 
Ka’bah and with the Hajj almost on top of them, the 
Muhammad Pasha, after reviewing the situation with the local 
“Ulama” and other professionals and mer 
rience at his disposal in Egypt, imme 
emissary, the architect Ridwan Agha, with 
the urgent steps he deemed necessary, while 
cision of the Sultan. Ridwan Agha arrived in Makkah around mid 
Shawwal (July) bearing a robe of honour and presents for the Sharif 
and other dignitaries, each according to his rank, accompanied ir 
this instance by the ‘Qadi’ of al-Madinah, Muhammad (Mehmet 
Effendi, who was to supervise the Ka‘bah’s reconstruction from the 
religious perspective.” 

In the middle of this crisis, the Sharif Mas‘ad ibn Idris ibn Hasan 
was to pass away on 18th Rabi‘al-Thani 1040H(November 1630 
and was succeeded by the Sharif ‘AbdAllah ibn Hasan ibn Abi 
Numai. Meanwhile, a ‘Grab’ belonging to Bin 
rived in Jiddah on the twenty-first of the n 
rials and tools for the reconstruction. Hence, 


Thani, the carpenters set to work at building a new enclosure around 


the Ka‘bah, some six cubits away from its walls. The objective of 


this exercise was to in order to provide the workmen involved in 
the reconstruction, as well as those Pilgrims performing the “Tawaf 
with enough space for each group to get on with their pupose 
without interference from the other. This structure was a ‘Qamah’ 
or Fathom (six feet) high.?* 

Then, when rains on 27th Rabi‘al-Thani 1040H (1630) brought 
some more stones of the Ka‘bah’s structure down, it was decided to 
bring fresh slabs of stone from ‘Jabal (Mount) al-Shibaykah’, better 
known now as “Jabal al-Ka‘bah”’. The first one brought then was a 


cubit and a half in length and a cubit in thickness. These were 
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placed by the “Bab al-‘Umrah’ to be cut, hewn and polished as 
required. Meanwhile, a fresh inspection of the Ka‘bah by the new 
Sharif and the experts and their queries to the “Ulama” regards 
pulling down the whole structure now as per technical dictates, if 
need be, in order to rebuild it better, received a positive response 
on this occasion from almost all, that is, save the Chronicler Ibn 
‘Allin, a scholar and jurist in his own right, to whom various epi 

sodes of this account are owed. He is on record as actually having 
al-Ma‘ani Fi Bayan Man‘ Hadm Jidar al-Ka‘bah al-Yamani’ (‘Clan 

fication of a Summary Marvelous in Meaning on the Statement 


gone on to the extent of composing a pamphlet ‘Idah Talkhis Badi* 


Forbidding the Pulling Down of the Ka‘bah’s Yamani Wall’) in 
support of his views on why the south facing wall of the Ka‘bah 
may not be pulled down and circulating it amongst all those in 
volved in the process of decision making. Earlier on, when the 


I 


ya 
order to propitiate views, the Scholar ‘Al 


z 
ad been disputed, in 
ibn “Abdal-Qadir al 


e period, had also com- 


erection of the barrier around the Ka't h 
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Tabari, another of our major sources for tl 
posed a pamphlet titled “Sayf al-Imarah “Ala Mani‘ Nasb al-Sitarah’ 
(Sword of Authority Over the Objection to the Installation of the 
Curtain’) in support of the move 

According to Ibn ‘Allan, work started on pulling down the 
Ka‘bah’s structure starting with the roof, followed by the eastern 
wall, and then the western. The metal girdle holding the masonry 
together and supporting its structure, had already come down with 
the falling portions of the walls. Now, the band supporting ‘the 
Black Stone’ was also removed, as were the ‘Mizab’ and the Lapis 
Lazuli Plate bearing the inscription concerning the Girdle’s installa- 
tion. When the southern wall was pulled down, the Stone of the 


} 


‘Yamani Corner’, upon removy il, was for some reason retained in- 


side the wooden enclosure temporarily installed then around the 
Ka'bah. This could well have been out of regard for those perform- 
ing the “Tawaf’, while its Door was stored in the house of 
Muhammad Effendi, the ‘Shaykh al-Haram’ (‘Keeper of the 
Mosque’) of al-Madinah 

[he main engineers involved in this Project were “Ali ibn 
Shamsal-din al-Makki (Makkah’s Resident Engineer), Muhammad 


ibn Zaynal-din al-Makki and his brother ‘Abdal-Rahman, while 


Sulayman al-Sahrawi al-Misri was the head of carpenters. Amongst 
the builders were Fatih ‘Abdal-Saiyyid al-Tabataba’i al-Makki, Salim 
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al-Qurashi, Sulayman ibn Muhammad al-Baja‘, Ibn Hatim and 
Niral-din, these last four being Egyptians. 

The reconstruction was heralded by the laying of the founda- 
tions of the ‘Syrian’ (Northern) wall in the presence of the then 
ruler, the Sharif “AbdAllah ibn al-Hasan and other dignitaries and 
amidst great celebrations. This was on 23rd Jamadal-Thani 
1040H (January 1631) and in the following nine weeks, sufficient 
work had been completed by the eve of Ramadan (mid-Apnil) for 
the Ka‘bah to be dressed with the ‘Kiswah’, again accompanied by 
much celebration and rejoicing. Then, come the 2nd of Dhi’l- 
Hijjah (early July), the application of the finishing touches had been 
completed. The Stone of the Yamani Corner had been placed ‘in 
situ’ earlier at the beginning of the seventh lunar month Rajab (Feb- 
ruary), after it had been anointed with perfume and this had been 
followed by the installation of the eastern and the western doors 
during the same first week of that month. 

However, when it had been the turn of ‘the Black Stone’ to be 
removed in order to be re-installed anew in the presence of the 
Sharif, his sons and various senior officials, scholars, engineers and 
others, then, just as the Engineer ‘Abdal-Rahman ibn Zaynal-din 
had started to gently scrape the lime mortar off the silver around the 
Stone, with the Sharif’s son Muhammad holding a kerchief below 
to catch anything falling, much to the bewilderment of all present, 
‘the Black Stone’ splintered into four major pieces, but did not fall 
As it was felt that the splintered pieces would separate, making it 
hard for them to be assembled together again once they had been 
removed, it was decided to prepare a paste to hold them together 
The chronicler Ibn “Allan mentions that, parts of the Stone that had 
not been exposed (to the elements and the touch) were found to be 
as white of hue as the ‘Magam Ibrahim’. Others, who had the oc- 
casion to see it, described its shade as “oily”, or with “a tinge of 
yellow in colour’’.”° 

A paste made of laudanum and ambergris was fed into the cracks 
in the Stone after it had been washed with rose water. This was 
despite the continuing opposition of the Engineer, “Ali ibn Shamsal- 
din, who still wanted the Stone to be removed from its socket in 
order to be re-installed properly, after this Corner too had been 
submitted to the same restorative treatment as the other portions of 
the Ka’bah’s walls. As expected, all this was done in the presence of 


the Sharif and the other officials and dignitaries and with their par- 
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ticipation. The band of silver too was then placed back around it as 
additional support. However, the heat of the Makkan sun managed 
to melt the paste that very day. Now, a new paste, also containing 
resin, white lead, sandarac, coal (for its colour) and musk was pre 
pared and applied that same night—the midnight of the tenth of 
Rajab (February). This adhesive, though lasting somewhat longer, 
again proved to be no safe long-term solution.””’ Indeed, almost a 
month later, on the ninth of Shawwal (March) to be precise, the 
fragments of ‘the Black Stone’, as well as the silver band around it 
became loose. On this occasion, upon removing the band, it was 
discovered that, apart from the four large pieces, there were several 
smaller fragments as well, thirteen according to Ibn “Allan, which 
could have been picked at by anyone desiring to do so. These pieces 
were again pasted with a new preparation and then rubbed with oil 
and coated with sandarac. This treatment was to end on the first 
day of Dhi’l-Hijjah 1040H(July 1631 

The Ka‘bah’s new walls had been built upon the deep original 
foundations of the Prophet Ibrahim, barring the place supporting 
‘the Black Stone’, which had refused to come down of its own 
accord. However, this too had been injected with molten lead for 
additional strength. Twenty rows of stone had been placed atop 
each other to reach the projected levels of the Ka‘bah’s inner ceil- 
ing, another four rows to raise the walls to the outer roof level and 
afurther row to complete the whole structure as desired. Teak was 
specially brought over for the re-roofing, and the three columns 
with their bases, that had traditionally supported the Ka‘bah’s ceil 
ing, were then reinstalled and covered with gold plating. This was 
just as the then Door of the Ka‘bah, originally presented by the 
Mamluk Sultan, Baybars and subsequently plated by Sulayman Ii 


silver and chased with gold, was put in place, supported now by a 
colonette on either side. The ‘Mizab’ of silver, also chased with 
gold and bearing the name of the Sultan Ahmad I, was installed 


along with the stairs to the ceiling and then the whole structure we 


7, 


retiled, painted and made ready to be dressed with the “Kiswah’ 


This took place on the eve of Ramadan 1040H(Apmil 1631) amidst 


great official celebration and popular rejoicing and a marble panel, 
testifying in Arabic to the completion of this work by “the Servitot 
of the Two Holy Sanctuaries... Sultan Murad Khan...” was in- 
stalled on the western wall inside the Ka‘bah. Some of the chroni 


clers calculate that the duration of this reconstruction lasting ull 
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- vere Called for on several occasions and other 
mbelishments carried out from time to time. For example, during 
104511(1635), the roof was tiled with white marble by the architect 
lkidwan Bey. Then, in other parts of the ‘Haram’, the Dome ofthe 
Farrashin’ (‘Attendants’), which had fallen down during 
1061H(1651), was rebuilt in that same year. Next, in 1073H1(1662/ 
63), the reign of Muhammad IV (a son of Sultan Ibrahim), some 
wood supporting the Ka‘bah’s ceiling was to give way asa result of 
heavy rains and flooding. The ‘Sanjaq’ of Jiddah, Sulayman Bey 
vas to respond to thi by supervising the reconstruction of the whole 
roof. During this year, the four ‘Maqams’ (‘Stations’) were also te- 
tored and the interiors and exteriors of all the domes in the Grand 


Mosque v hit ashed. Also seen to during this period or episode 


is the re pall ind refi rbi hment of all the sites at ‘Arafat \to in- 

clude the Mosque of Ibrahim also known by the Mount on which 

it stands, as ‘al-Namirah’), the Dome on the ‘Jabal al-Rahmah’ 
\ Le . : . ‘ J 


(‘Mount of Mer al-Muzdalfiah, the Masjid al-Khayf at Mina 


and the ‘Jamarat’. These latter of course are the three pillars mark- 
ing the sites of Ibrahim s encounters with Satan while he was on his 
way to offer his great sacnfice and which are pelted with pebbles by 
Pilerims in the memory of his experience and the manner of his 
re , tion. The edifices marking the limits of the ‘Haram’ or ‘Sane- 
tuarv’ were also refurbished and painted 

ie 1099H(16383), the edge of the roof onto which the ‘Kiswah’ 
was fastened, was found to be in need of repair. This was attended 
to along with those required at the ‘Maqam’ o1 ‘Station’ of the 
Shafi'i Imam. Then, the edge of the Ka‘bah’s roof was again found 
to be in want of attention and was tended to a little later on dung 
109914(1688), this time by the order of another son of the Sultan 
Ibrahim, the Sultan Sulayman II (r.1099H/1687 till 1102H/1691) 


Its wall from the interior was also repaired somewhat later on dur- 


mg the reign of his successor, another son of the Sultan Ibrahim, 
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2nd Dha’l-Hijjah 1040H(June 1631), had taken some six ind a half 


months to complete 
Even after these major repairs or the reconstruction of tl 

Ka‘bah, small repalrs were ( alled for on Sev eral occasions and other 
embellishments carried out from time to time. For example, during 
1045H(1635), the roof was tiled with white marble by the architect 
Ridwan Bey. Then, in other parts of the ‘Haram’, the Dome of th 
“Farrashin’ (‘Attendants’), which had fallen down during 
1061H(1651), was rebuilt in that same year. Next, in 1073H(1662 
63), the reign of Muhammad IV (a son of Sultan Ibrahin 
wood supporting the Ka‘bah’s ceiling was to give way as a result 0 
heavy rains and flooding. The ‘Sanjaq’ of Jiddah, Sulayman Bey 


was to respond to this by supervising the reconstruction of the whole 


roof. During this year, the four ‘Maqams’ (‘Stations’) were also 1 
stored and the riors of he domes in the Grand 
Mosque white O n to during t period or epis« 
was the repair and refurbishment of all the sites at ‘Arafat (to in 
clude the Mosque of Ibrahim also known by the Mount on whi 
it stands, as ‘al-Namiurah the Dor on the ‘Jabal al-Rahmah 
(Mount of Mercy’), al-Muzdalfiah, the Masjid al-Khayf at Mina 
and the ‘Jamarat’. These latter of urse are the three pillars mark 
ing the sites of Ibrahim’s encounter ith Satan while he was on his 
way to offer his great sacrifice and which are pelted with pebl 
Pilgrims in the memory of his experience and the manner of his 
reaction. The edifices marking the limits of the ‘Haram’ or ‘San 
tuary were also refurbished and painted 

In 1099H(1688), the edge of the roof onto which the ‘Kiswal 


was fastened, was found to be in need of repair. This was attended 
to along with those required at the ‘Magan yr ‘Station’ of th 
Shafii Imam. Then, the edge of the Ka‘bah’s roof was again four 
to be in want of attention and was tended to a little later on during 
1099H(1688), this time by the order of another son of the Sultar 
Ibrahim, the Sultan Sulayman II (r.1099H/1687 till 1102H/1691 
Its wall from the interior was also repaired somewhat later on dur 
ing the reign of his successor, another son of the Sultan Ibrahin 
the Sultan Ahmad II (d.1106H/1695), or possibily after the 
sion of the next Sultan, Mustafa II, in 1106H(1695). On this occa 
sion, these repairs had also involved some of the wood in the Ka’‘bah’s 
structure, which had called for replacement and the necessary re 


medial steps in this case were taken by the order of the 
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During the reign of Sultan Mustafa II (d.1115H/1703), who alo 


with his brother and successor Ahmad III was a son of Muhammad 


[V, the roof of the Ka‘bah again had to be re paired in 1109H(16‘ 


long with the stairs. This took place following an inspectio1 


the Sharif Sa‘d ibn Zayd and the ‘Qadi of Makkah. Seven of t 
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2nd Dhi’I-Hijjah 1040H (June 1631), had taken some six and a half 


months to complete. 

Even after these major repairs or the reconstruction of the 
Ka‘bah, small repairs were called for on several occasions and other 
embellishments carried out from time to time. For example, during 
1045H(1635), the roof was tiled with white marble by the architect 
Ridwan Bey. Then, in other parts of the ‘Haram’, the Dome of the 
‘Farrashin’ (‘Attendants’), which had fallen down during 
1061H(1651), was rebuilt in that same year. Next, in 1073H(1662 
63), the reign of Muhammad IV (a son of Sultan Ibrahim), some 


| 
as a result ol 
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wood supporting the Ka‘bah’s ceiling was to give way 


heavy rains and flooding. The ‘Sanjaq’ of Jiddah, Sulayman Bey 


was to respond to this by supervising the reconstruction of the whol 
roof. During this year, the four ‘Maqams’ (‘Stations’) were also re 
stored and the interiors and exteriors of all the domes in the 
Mosque white-washed. Also seen to during this period or episode 
was the repair and refurbishment of all the sites at ‘Arafat (t 
clude the Mosque of Ibrahim also known by the Mount on which 
it stands, as ‘al-Namirah’), the Dome on the ‘Jabal al-Rahmah’ 
(Mount of Mercy’), al-Muzdalfiah, the Masjid al-Khayf at Mina 


] f course are the three pillars mark 


and the ‘Jamarat’. These latter of cx 
while he was on his 


ted with pebbles by 


way to offer his great sacrifice and which are pel with j 


ing the sites of Ibrahim’s encounters with Satan 


xpe rience und the manner of his 


reaction. The edifices marking the limits of the ‘Haram’ or ‘San 


Pilgrims in the memory of his 


tuary were also refurbished and painted 


In 1099H(1688), the edge of the roof onto which the ‘Kiswah 


was fastened, was found to be in need of re 


to along with those required at the ‘Maqam’ or ‘Station’ 


Shafii Imam. Then, the edge of the Ka‘bah’s roof was again found 


to be in want of attention and was tended to a little later on durin 
1099H(1688), this time by the order of another son of the Sultan 
Ibrahim, the Sultan Sulaymin II (r.1099H/1687 till 1102H/1691 


Its wall from the interior was also repaired somewhat later on dur 
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ing the reign of his successor, another son of the Sultan Ibrahim, 
the Sultan Ahmad II (d.1106H/1695), or possibily after the acces 
sion of the next Sultan, Mustafa II, in 1106H(1695). On this occa 
sion, these repairs had also involved some of the wood in the Ka‘bah’s 
structure, which had called for replacement and the necessary re 


medial steps in this case were taken by the order of the Sharif 
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During the reign of Sultan Mustafa II (d.1115H/17 
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03), who along 


with his brother and successor Ahmad III was a son of Muhammad 


IV, the roof of the Ka‘bah again had to be repaired in 1109H(1697 


long with the stairs. This took place following 


the Sharif Sa‘d ibn Zayd and the ‘Qadi’ of Makk 
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Outside the ‘Haram’, the first to receive attention was the resi- ued to be attracted repeatedly to the problems of the Pilgrimage 


dence of the Lady Khadijah, where the blessed Prophet $% had and the welfare of the Pilgrims, as well as the religious and other 
received the “Wahi” (‘Divine Revelation’) on occasions and his establishments and institutions in the Holy Cities, as it made up for 


daughter Fatimah had been born. Khadijah’s house as well as her their loss in international prestige, by adding to their reputation and 


1 T 


grave had been shaded by a dome during the reign of the Umaiyyad standing with their co-religionists 


Caliph Sulayman I, as already mentioned. The “Bayt al-Argam” Another son of Ahmad III, along with Mustafa III] was the 
773 till 1203H/1789), a 


(House of al-Arqam), where the Prophet and his ‘Sahabah’ (‘Com- great Sultan ‘Abdal-Hamid I (r.1187H 


panions’) used to gather and meet before the ‘Hijrah’, was the next firm believer in promoting and carrying out reforms in his domin 


to be renovated. Both these houses were thoroughly attended t ions in a careful and selective manner, ensuring all the while that, 
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along with the Prophet’s own house and the pen or shed where the they were genuine, durable and effective and just as importantly, 


Prophet used to tie his camel. This ‘House of al-Arqam’, which did also went hand in hand with the aptitude and traditions of his sub 
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not have a dome like the former, was now pr 1 with one, jects. In this regard, he was seldom found hesitant over the question 
while a small mosque was built on the spot known as “‘al-Mabrak’ of introducing foreign advisers in any number into his domains for 
(the Resting Place of the Prophet’s camel). The ‘ jid al-Jinn’, the objectives in hand, as and when needed and particularly so for 


where a group of Jinn had embraced Islam after hearing tl ural military concerns e famous French-trained Hungarian, Baron 
and which had suftered throus 1 centun of neglect it h Francois de Tott (d.1208H/1793) and the French naval engineers 
become a mere mound, was excavated until its ‘Mihrab’ had been Le Roi and Durest were amongst these imports. In short, “Abdal- 
discovered and then rebuilt to its former size. Since was then Hamid I could hardly be described as falling into the category of 


below ground level, her mosque A so built above and those Ottoman rulers who contnbuted this process of political 


anot 
provided with a large dome. To a side of the Mosque, a garden wa and imperial disint 

planted and landscaped out of the greenery on the site, which bore During his interesting reign, lasting almost sixteen years, “Abdal 
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On the occasion of the repairs to the Ka‘bah, the Sharif Barakat ib In Arabia, the religious reform movement started by the Imam 
Yahya, the “Qadi’ and other personages of religious importance Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab (b.1115H/1703—d.1206H/1792 


had all participated in the work in person, deeming it an honou and aided and abetted by the Central Arabian clan of the House of 
pleasing to both, their spiritual Lord and their worldly master Sa‘iid, initially under their Amir Muhammad ibn Sa‘td, and their 

Far from Ottoman interest in the affairs of the Two Holy supporters, she sone acting as its sword-arm since around 
Mosques waning in keeping with the decline of their power and 1158H(1745), was to spread fast within as well as beyond the Ara 
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influence in the world as may well be expected, the Sultans contin bian Peninsula’s borders. For example, during reigns of the Amirs 
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cum Imams ‘Abdal-“Aziz ibn Muhammad (d.1218H/1803) and 
particularly his son Sa‘iid (d.1229H/1814), not merely were these 


adherents of this ‘Da*wah’ (‘Religious Call’) found to be raiding 


beyond the Hejaz into Syria in the west, but also al ‘Iraq in the east, 


where they once successfully managed to surprise and sack Karbala 


completely during the course of a few hours in 1216H(1802). After 

this episode, they were to occupy Makkah followed by al-Madinah \ § 
after the Hajj of 1217H(1803) and to hold them almost till the end : 
of 1228H(1813), demolishing domes and institutions anathema to ong 
their interpretation of Unitarian belief and making the then Sharif, 

Ghalib ibn Musa‘id swear in the ‘Haram’ upon his reinstatement as 


their vassal, that, he will ensure strict adherence to their interpreta 


tion of the ‘Shari‘ah’ in their absence 
Since Ottoman claims to the Caliphal office were based at least 
in part on their expected role as custodians of Islam’s Holy Cities, 


especially Makkah and al-Madinah, hence, tl 
the ‘“Mahamals’ and the Hajj was subsequently 
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Muhammad Pasha and Khalil Hamid Pasha. This was to add to his 


success in leaving a lasting imprint on the course of his dynasty’s 


a his 
history as a strong and able reformer, who had managed to a fair i 
extent to arrest its slide towards decav and perdition Allah al-Haram’ (‘Intorming 
Allah’s Holy City’), a hist 
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cum Imams ‘Abdal-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad (d.1218H/1803) and Where the Ka‘bah was concerned, Makkan chroniclers record 
particularly his son Sa‘tid (d.1229H/1814), not merely were these that, in the year 1201H(1787), ‘Abdal-Hamid I t hitty “Ugqqa 
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completely during the course of a few hours in 1216H(1802). After promptly carried out with the tl S] Surur ibn M 
this episode, they were to occupy Makkah followed by al-Madinal ‘Shaykh al-Haram’, the “Wali’ of Jiddah and 
after the Hajj of 1217H(1803) and to hold them almost till the end taries and senior officials in attendance in pet It om 
of 1228H(1813), demolishing domes and institutions anathema to probable that, it was during ‘Abdal-Hamid I’s reign that the Ka’bal 
their interpretation of Unitarian belief and making th Sharif. and also the colonnades in its vicinity were provided with floorir 
Ghalib ibn Musa‘id swear in the ‘Haram’ upon his reinstatement as of carved stone. This work w x t Mit Builder 
their vassal, that, he will ensure strict adherence to their interpreta or Architect’), Muhammad Effend 
tion of the ‘Shari‘ah’ in their absence It is of interest to obse1 here that, 1t ring tl 4 
Since Ottoman claims to the Caliphal office were based at least Abdal-Hamid I’s successor Salim III (1 5H/1789 till 1222H 
in part on their expected role as custodians of Islam’s Holy Cities 1807), ason of Mustafa III and leving in reform 
especially Makkah and al-Madinah, hence, the interference with that the French invasi I r Na on Bi 
the “Mahamals’ and the Hajj was subsequently to lead to the inv to take place. Many regard th It, aS COI iti 9 
sion of the Hejaz by the Ottoman vassal in Egypt, Muhan Ali imark or water i I )] 
whence Makkah and al-Madinah were to be retrieved during reasons and ing on 
1228H(1813) and following which, al-Dir‘iyyah, the capital of th the shores of Alexandri 1d yf Muharram 1213H{((st 
Al Sa‘iid itself was to be destroyed after fierce resistance i July 1798), the exped ind 
1233H(1818). The ensuing Egypti upation of the Hejaz was political developments a longside institut n the 
to last all 1257H(1841), weathering maz ton French were only t there for thr Ar d ter 
On the international plane, the ‘Call’ of Shaykh Muhammad ing feature of this was the scientists and other I 
ibn “Abdal-Wahhab, with its simple puritanical teachings, wa brought along with then yndu idi I Duri 
breathe life into many a rel political reform 1 t wher this period, Napoleon as the heir to the traditional strong t 
ever Muslims are to be found. It would also not be an exaggeratio1 tween Egypt and the Hejaz, was found ( ct wi 
to say that, every Islamic religious reformer’s thinking till n« the then Sharif, Ghalib ibn Musa‘id d duit i 
been influenced in varying degrees by this ‘Call’ to the simple his corresponden« 1 in Ind 
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reformist movements such as the present day “‘Jkhwan al-Muslimir Mahisur (Mysore British 
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it. add here that, the Sharif was of course great e bout tl 
In any narrative on the Sultan ‘Abdal-Hamid I’s re ind his fate of the annual benefits that he and the Hejaz had regularly e1 
achievements, it also ought to be highlighted that, it was his fortune joyed till then from that blessed and fertile land. TI 
to be served well by able Grand Wazirs, particularly Kara Saiyyid interesting letter dated 18th Dhi’l-Qa‘dah H(Apn ! 
dressed by this Sharif to Napoleon and pres d by Sh 


Muhammad Pasha and Khalil Hamid Pasha. This was to add to his 


success in leaving a lasting imprint on the course of his dy 


history as a strong and able reformer, who had managed to a fair 


extent to arrest its slide towards decay and perdition 


‘AbdAllah Ghazi in his ‘Ifadat al-Anam Bi Dhikr Akhbar Balad 
Allah al-Haram’ (“Informing Mankind by Reporting the News of 


Allah’s Holy City’), a history of Makkah, casts interesting light o1 
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these relations and their nature and also reveals in tabulation what 
the Sharifs were receiving from the Ottoman authonities via Egypt 
at this time, the handsome amount of 4,835,794 ‘Qarsh’. 

Che historian of Makkah and the ‘Haram’, Husayn Basalamah 
also reports on the authority of a pamphlet in Turkish on the sub- 


ject of “The Services of the Ottoman dynasty to the Two Noble 
Sanctuaries’ by Amin Effendi, a ‘Mudir’ or Director of the Makkan 
‘Haram’ that, the floor of the Ka‘bah was repaired and tiled in marble 
sent from Istanbul by the Sultan, ‘Abdal-Majid I in 1253H(1837), 
though he actually became the Sultan in 1255H(1839), following 


g 
in the wake of another great reformer, his own father, Mahmid II 
and ruled till 1277H(1861). Other repairs to the stone masonry 
inside the Ka‘bah and around ‘the Black Stone’, were also carried 
out during his reign and in 1259H(1843) to be precise. On this 
occasion, the Ka‘bah’s roof too was re-tiled with slabs of marble 
Then, when two of the columns between the entrances of the 
*Bab al-Safa’ and the ‘Bab al-Baghlah’ were found to be tilting, the 
whole structure in that area was pulled down and rebuilt anew, as 
was another faulty column in the colonnade behind ‘the Station of 
the Hanafi Imam’. The whole Mosque was also white-washed the 
year that this work was carried out, namely 1257H(1841). Nine 
years after this, in 1266H(1850), the area around the ‘Bab al-Salam’ 
too was tiled with marble.°” It was also during this year that the 
Mufti of Makkah al-Saiyyid ‘AbdAllah al-Mirghani, who had been 
replaced by Muhammad al-Kutbi on the orders of the Governor 
General Hasib Pasha for opposing his designs to recover those en- 
dowments that had fallen into the ownership of their then occu- 
pants through vacancy or legal cession, was reinstated by a ‘Firman’, 
while Hasib Pasha himself was replaced. What had helped bring 
this about was a complaint from the notables of Makkah, smuggled 
out and laid before the Sultan by none other than ‘AbdAllah, the 
brother of the Hadrami “Shaykh al-Sadah’, Is’hag ibn Yahya ibn 
‘Aqil, who was also destined to accompany a naval expedition to 
Hadramaut about this time (1266H/1850), in order to reclaim it 
for the Sultan and install the candidate sponsored by the ‘Alawites 
of Hadramaut, a Kathiri notable, Ghalib ibn Muhsin, who had met 
with great success and fortune in a short period of time while at the 
court of the Nizam of Haidarabad, as an Ottoman vassal. It had 
come to pass earlier on that, the great Kathiri Chief Badr ‘Bi 
Tuweiraq’ al-Kathiri, an ancestor of Ghalib ibn Muhsin. had ini 
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tially offered his allegianc e to the Ottomans du ng 944H(1537), 
when faced with Portuguese threats. The above naval expedition 
on the other hand had failed due to a combination of unruly seas 
due the monsoon season, poor planning, and local resistance and in 


that order. 
The reign of the Sultan ‘Abdal-Majid I was also to witness the 


banning of the slave trade in his dominions, including the Hejaz 
This was actually to lead in 1271H(1855) to armed clashes between 
those commercially affected by the Edict and the Government sol- 
diery and ultimately to contribute to the downfall of the Sharif 
‘Abdal-Muttalib of the Dhawi Zayd (clan) following a rebellion, in 
which he had participated. He was replaced in office on that occa 
sion by a scion of the clan of Al ‘Aun, the Sharif Muhammad ibn 
‘Aun, who was to die after a short reign of less than two years, to be 
succeeded in 1274H(1858) by his son ‘AbdAllah (d.1294H/1877), 
when faced with Portugese threats. The above naval expedition, on 
the other hand, had failed due to a combination of unruly seas due 
to the monsoon season, poor planning and local resistance and in 
that order.?”° 

Another significant international event of this period (1274 
75H/1857-58) was the bombardment of Jiddah by the British Royal 
Navy's vessel H.M.S Cyclops, following the murder in mid-June 
(early Dha’l-Qa‘dah) of the French Consul, the British Vice-Con- 
sul (Page) and many Christians by a hostile mob, incited upon learn 
ing that, Page had torn down the Ottoman flag off a vessel and 
stomped upon it. The prime accused named for inciting the mob 
were “AbdAllah al-Muhtasib, ‘Abdal-Qadir Shaykh (Jiddah’s Qadi), 
‘Umar Badib, Sa‘id Baghlaf, “‘AbdAllah Bahariin (the ‘Shaykh al 
Sadah’), “Abdal-Ghaffar, Yisuf Banajah and Sa‘id al-‘Amidi—all 
Hadramis save the first two. Of these, the first and the last were to 


be executed, while the others were imprisoned or exiled.*” “Abdal 
Majid I was to pass away aimost towards the very end of 
1277H(around 6" July 1861) after a reign of over 22 years. He was 


then forty lunar years old. It so happened that prior to his death by 
acouple of months, al-Madinah had been visited by Sa‘id Pasha (r. 
1271H/1854 till 1279H/1863), the first actual ‘Wali’ of Egypt to 
do so since Muhammad ‘Ali, though several other scions of this 
dynasty like Tistin and Ibrahim, both incidentally also sons of the 
latter, who however did not rise to become governors of Egypt, 


also enjoyed this distinction. 
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Under the Sultan Muhammad V (Resat) Rashad’s orders ad 
dressed to the then “Wali’ of the Hejaz, Ghalib Pasha, work on the 
reconstruction, repair and restoration started on the first of the sec- 
ond lunar month of Safar 1334H(December 1915), despite the highly 
critical conditions prevaling due to the First World War, which 
was then raging at its peak. At this time, the only feasible route for 
transport between Turkey and the Hejaz was the overland railway 
line to al-Madinah. The journey from there to Makkah had to be 
by camel and the engineers had arrived from Turkey by utilising 
this route and transport in order to implement all that was required, 
as best as possible, regardless of the handicaps faced, because of the 
general situation.- To start with, by the specific order of the Sultan, 
a new silver band replaced the former one around ‘the Black Stone’ 
and the old one was forwarded to him 

Under the circumstances and these conditions of war, the overall 
importance of the Heyjaz railway as an artery of communications 
can hardly be under-estimated, let alone denied. This most impor 
tant and vital Project is said to have been thought of first in 
1284H(1867), but only fully considered, developed and completed 
by ‘Abdal-Hamid II between 1318H(1900) and 1326H (1908) and 
that too against most expectations, without foreign loans. This had 
been primarily thanks to the handsome contnbutions from a num- 
ber of individuals and the Muslim public in general the world over, 
like the Shah of Iran (Muzaffaral-din Qajar), the Sultan of Mo 
rocco (Moulay ‘Abdal-‘Aziz), the Amir of Bukhara (al-Saiyyid 
‘Abdal-Auhad), the Khedive of Egypt (‘Abbas Hilmi), who had 
promised to provide materials, the Sultan of al-Shihr and al-Mukalla 
(Awad ibn “Umar al-Qu‘aiti) and the Shaykh of al-Kuwayt 
(Mubarak al-Sabah). From amongst the Muslims of India, the nobles 
from Haidarabad led generously by their ruler, Mir Mahbib ‘Ali 
Khan and his Prime Minister Fadlal-din Khan (Wagar al-Umara 
II), were to feature most prominently, and from South-East Asia, 
the list was to include several Hadramis in its midst such as “Abdal 
Rahman al-Kaf, his son Hasan, Tahir ibn Yahya, ‘Ali ibn Haidar 
and Hasan ibn Bakr alongside some other Arabs domiciled there 
such as the Damascene Ahmad ‘AtaAllah. From Europe, surpris 
ingly enough, there were French and German donors as well. Ac- 
cording to the Sultan, his secretary Ahmad ‘Izzat Pasha al-‘Abid 
was to play a major role in organising the fund-raising and in the 


designing of the “beautiful medals” that were to be awarded to 
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donors and these were to play a very important and enticing role in 
the scheme of things, despite Britain’s petty refusal to allow any of 
its subjects to receive them. It is also related that British allies by 
treaty like ‘Awad ibn ‘Umar al-Qu‘aiti were to find themselves in 
something of a state of political quandry for this act of benevolence 
upon discovering later on that, Britain was really against the 


implimentation of this Project. The manpower for its execution 


was mostly to be provided by the Ottoman army regulars. 
Although the idea of this Railway may first have been mooted 
by an American of German descent called Dr. Zimpel ac« ording to 
an account, yet, the descendants of the Indian born adviser of the 
Sultan, Saiyyid Fadl (Pasha) ibn ‘Alawi ibn Sahl of the “Alawite clan 
of Mola al-Dawilah in Hadramaut such as the Sharifs Ja‘far and 
Zayd living in Syria claim that, it was this ancestor of theirs who 
had been instrumental in encouraging the Sultan by repeatedly re- 
minding him of the importance and general benefits of this great 
scheme. Commonly referred to in the official Bnitish records as the 
“Moplah”—a term for Muslims of Arab blood in Malabar—Saiyyid 
Fadl had seen in India the great economic and military advantages 
to be derived from such a project and the dire need for it and its 
likes in the Empire, and hence, was particular in emphasising its 
menits and benefits to his master in the service of the Hajj and the 
Hajis, not to mention the manner in which its implementation would 
reflect on his own name and reputation as Caliph. These aspects 
could hardly have been amiss on a clever ruler like “Abdal-Hamid 
I]. The original concept had been to gradually extend the railway 


j 


line further southwards, first towards Makkah and Jiddah, and 


later 
1d (CT 


on, all the way down to al-Hudaydah in the Yaman. Sadly how- 
ever, this plan’s execution could not be continued with due to 
secret resistance from the Sharif, who saw in this development the 
reduction of his local authority.?*’ The Bedouin cameleers too had 
espied in this a grave challenge to their means of livelihood and the 
Sharif was not found wanting in encouraging the disgruntled tribes, 
thus affected, to interfere with and disrupt the rail road’s building 
activity and progress along the route 

Ina Burton Memorial Lecture before the Royal Asiatic Society 
in June 1925 (Dhi’l-Qa‘dah/al-Hijjah 1343H), Philby, not then 
Muslim, wrongly gauges the feelings and the aspirations of the 
Muslim ‘Ummah’ associated with this Project, when he desenbes 


that, the sole purpose for the building of this line was as a “strategic 
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railway for the control of Western Arabia” and that, the riveting of 
its first bolt in 1904(1322H) was akin to “the first nail in the coffin” 
of the happiness of a country, which had enjoyed this for a long 
period, because it was “without independent historical importance”. 
While these statements of his are obviously provocative to many 
and open to dispute, what he was to say about the engineering itself 
can hardly be left to question. Seeing and providing proof of the 
excellence of this marvelous engineering feat by the great difficul- 
ties that T.E. Lawrence had to face in demolishing and rendering it 
unserviceable, and subsequently “the extraordinary facility with 
which “Ali ... King of Hejaz was able (later) to restore the most 
heavily damaged southern portions of the line sufficiently to run 
trains”, he goes on to laud Meissner Pasha’s effort in this Project as 
“perhaps one of the finest examples of railway engineering in the 
world”. He also emphasises what has just been mentioned, that 
“the failure of the Hejaz Railway to reach Makkah was due to no 
one as much as the new Grand Sharif’ (Husayn ibn “‘Ali), whose 
appointment in 1910(1328H) he describes as “the second nail... 
driven into the coffin of the Hejaz”. He then goes on to elucidate 
that, the “Sultan ‘Abdal-Hamid II had already on a previous occa- 
sion flatly refused to appoint Husayn to that post”. So, when he 
heard of the latter’s appointment by the “Young Turk’ Govern- 
ment, “he made a remark that was justified by the events within 
seven or eight years”. The deposed Sultan had exclaimed on this 
occasion that, “the Hejaz is as good as lost”. 

For example, even the Qu‘aiti ruler ‘Awad bin ‘Umar, realising 
the future potential of railway schemes, was reported to have of- 
fered to invest upto a ‘Crore’ (ten million) of Rupees ina projected 
expansion of the railways in the Nizam of Haidarabad’s Domin- 
ions, the ‘Chanda Railway Scheme’ as early as the 1870s (1290sH). 
However, due to British disapproval with this Project’s structure, it 
Was not to be implemented. Later on, he, his two sons and grand- 
son were also to be found tinkering with the concept of the intro- 
duction of railways in the Yaman, linking Ta‘iz with ‘Adan, the 
latter with al-Shihr and then, this port with the Wadi Hadramaut 
(Tarim)—a scheme with which the British Eastern Syndicate was 
one of the parties most probably involved, just as it was in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of rights for the exploration for oil in 
Hadramaut around 1325H(1907), but due to the intervention of 
the World War and other regional crises, nothing was to emerge. 
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The famous Hadrami entrepreneur/ philanthropist Saiyyid Abi Bakr 
al-Kaf, with his wealth based in Singapore, had also evinced in the 
1340sH (1920s) a keen interest in linking al-Shihr on the Arabian 
Sea with his native Tarim in return for certain monopolies. This 
also was not to be. 

Of the Sultan ‘Abdal-Hamid II, who had ruled for some thirty 
four lunar years before he had been forced to abdicate in 
1327H(1909) and then had died some nine years later—how I re- 
member my first major surprise upon naively expressing my admi 
ration for his bold and innovative policies and attempts to breathe 
life into the body politic of his decaying, nay almost moribund 
empire, when, by my statement, I had unwittingly succeeded in 
startling and choking an otherwise usually very calm and composed 
Australian tutor of mine at Oxford through sheer weight of unex- 
pected shock, for unusual to his race, he was a shy man of few select 
words. Since then, while often placing a lid on my views concern- 
ing the revivalistic attempts of this Sultan, I have nevertheless been 
pleasantly surprised from time to time to hear views akin to my 
own and on occassions from the most unexpected quarters, which 
have always gone a long way to serve to reassure me on a timely 
basis about the sanity of these conclusions of mine, at least some of 
them. 

The last time this happened was as recently as while writing 
this Chapter and the event, a ‘Suhir’ gathering during Ramadan in 
al-Madinah—‘Suhiir’ being the traditional meal taken before the 
start of a fast. On this occasion, because of the unexpected lineage 
of the source referring to him as “the greatest of all the Ottoman 
Sultans” on grounds of the enormity of the challenges he had to 
face from a position of total weakness and due to how close he 
actually came to attaining a fair modicum of success in his goals, it 
now fell to my lot to choke with shock, albeit joyous, at having my 
own private views confirmed at last and by such an eminent source, 
whom I would otherwise have assumed to be inimical to the Otto- 
mans at large due to past dynastic rivalry 

Ifanything, I also feel this small incident spoke volumes for this 
host of mine on that occasion, who, in keeping with his innately 
humble and modest nature and his wishes, shall remain unidenti- 
fied by me in these pages. However, this is not to say that I intend 
not to mention that, in addition to bearing the name of the Prophet, 


in whose beloved City we then were, he also happens to be the 
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very personification of a large number of his humane teachings, 
coupled with a deep understanding of man’s nature. Imbued witha 
rare pioneering spirit, this father of Islamic banking has also fore- 


seen and lavished a fortune and just as valuable time on studie 


connected with solving the long term problem of aridity in 


region with bold, innovative solutions, caring little for personal 


credit. On this occasion, his great integrity and impartiality as a 


11 


critic in a historical matter, was of course to add greatly to my 


feelings of doubled pleasure and to my respect for him. Meanwhile 


this discovery by me of how honest, open and fair-minded people 


can still be, seemed to rekindle in me fresh hope for mankind’s 


ethical future in this morally near age dominated by the 


uglier aspects of materialism and its 

Though nicknamed ““‘Abdul the Damned” by his Bnitish de- 
tractors, the Sultan “Abdal-Hamid II certainly took his inherited 
titles and position seriously, displaying a keen desire to treat all his 
subjects justly and at par with each other, often to the great irmita 


tion of the Pan-Turanian elements in his empire. It is an undoubted 


fact that, as the holder of the 


public gestures towards Arabic as the language of the Quran and 


lionised Arabs, even from lands as distant as Malabar in India, 
Hadramaut and Mount Lebanon, to name but three. The case of 
Saiyvid Fadl (d.1318H/1900) has already been referred to, while 


from Hadramaut, the great poet and scholar of his day, Saiyyid Abi 
Bakr Bin Shihab (d.1344H/1925) was also known to have made his 
way to Istanbul and to attract sufficient attention from the Sultan to 
be rewarded and decorated. From Mount Lebanon, it was Shidyaq 
r of 


Ahmad Faris Shidyaqg, a Maronite convert to Islam and a ma 
Arabic language and satire, who was to serve “Abdal-Hamid II well 
with his journalistic capabilities for several years till his death 
1305H(1886). ‘Abdal-Hamid II had also, for example, retained ‘Izzat 
Pasha al-‘Abid, an Arab (and as may be expected, with several en- 
emies and critics), as his Grand Wazir for thirteen years. Though 
this fact is not commonly realised, there certainly were more Arabs 
in his empire than Turks and at least a third of his soldiery also were 
Arabs.”*” 

His aspirations for his dominions and the Muslim ‘Ummah’ 
apart, this Sultan, like the pious Caliphs of old, also led an exem 
plary abstemious personal life. He would observe voluntary fasts 
every Monday and Thursday and relax whenever time permitt 


ed 
ed 
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by exercising his skills in calligraphy and 


as a carpenter. In keeping 
with an old dynastic tradition that every ruler had to have a practi 

cal trade at his disposal, “Abdal-Hamid II had opted to learn carpen- 
try. 

During the month of Ramadan, apart from observing all the 
prescribed nocturnal forms of worship to last till the ‘Fajr’ (early 
moming) Prayer, the Sultan would sit with his court every after 
noon at his residence, the Yildiz Palace, to listen to a sermon ona 
fresh topic and to the recitation of the Qur’an. This would be every 
day of this sacred month in which the earliest part of the Quranic 
Revelation was received by the Prophet, till the moment for the 
breaking of the fast, audibly heralded by cannon prior to the ‘Prayer 
Call’ of the “Mu’adhddin’ (Muezzin) for the ‘Maghrib’ or ‘Dusk 


Prayer’. 


Like the ceremonies on 27th Rajab (‘Laylat al-Mi‘raj’ / the 
Night of the Prophet’s Nocturnal Journey) in al-Madinah and 17th 


Ramadan (a possible date for the “Laylat al-Qadr’ / the ‘Night of 


Power’) in Makkah, that have been described earlier, the middle of 
this holy month was also selected in Istanbul for a visit to the sacred 
relics associated with the memory of the Prophet and the pious 
Orthodox Caliphs and Imams, whose custody had been acquired 
along with that of the Holy Cities and the mantle of the Caliphate 
by the Ottomans during the reign of Salim II. These were housed 
at the ancient Topkapi Serai and included amongst them the 
Prophet’s (Hadrami) ‘Burdah’ (cloak), one of his swords, some of 
the letters he had addressed to the various rulers inviting them to 
Islam and a copy of the final codex of the Qur’an that was as- 
sembled by his son-in-law and third Caliph, ‘Uthman and all of the 
other major symbolic reminders to each Ottoman Sultan of the 
tole to which he was heir and the obligations expected of him by 
the Muslim ‘Ummah’ at large. 

On that day, subjects would line the route, as this Muslim vice- 
regent of Allah's Prophet on earth would drive by, in an open car- 
mage, escorted by his personal guard—Albanians in white fezzes 
and Zouaves from Libya in green turbans, blue tunics, red baggy 
trousers and white gaiters—all marching in step to the tune of the 
Hamidiyyah (Hamidiye) March, accompanied by ministers, reli- 
gious dignitaries, ambassadors and of course, members, male and 
female, of the Imperial family, all riding behind in order of rank and 


participating in this procession. Crossing the Galata Bridge, they 


Db 
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would enter the Serai through the “Bab-e-Humiayiin’ (‘Imperial 
Entrance’) and alight at the “‘Bab-e-Sa‘adat’ (‘Gateway of Happi- 
ness’), from where the Sultan would be led to the pavilion housing 
the relics, even as a dozen burners sweetened the air with pastilles 
of exotic incense and perfume. There, to the sound of recitation of 
verses from the Qur’an, whose first revelation, as mentioned, had 
come down during this very month, he would bestow scarves em 
broidered with suitable portions of its text and sanctified by being 
brought into contact with the holy relics in his custody to the as- 
semblage, till this ceremony was deemed over. Then, withdrawing 
for a while to another pavilion, the Baghdad Kiosk, built by his 
ereat forebear Sulayman the Magnificent, to wait for the moment 
‘Iftar’ (breaking of the fast), he would continue to bestow gifts and 
rewards on members of his household. After the fast had been 
broken and the ‘Maghrib’ Prayer offered, he would return to his 
residence in the manner he had ventured out, there to offer the 
“Isha” (Evening) and the “Tarawih’ (superagatory) Prayers in con 
gregation. This was the ruler revered by the Muslims as their Ca- 


liph that his detractors in their blind arrogance had chosen to nick- 


name “the Damned” and to refer to as a “paranoid”—a case of 


clash of civilisations, or merely of interests, or one perhaps of the 
application of the wrong evaluating criteria and error of judgment! 
Meanwhile, the Sultan himself felt and stated often and openly in 
his court circles, that, if he were to be left alone by the machina- 
tions of those Powers entertaining a Crusaders’ spirit against his 
State (as embodied in what is termed popularly ‘the Eastern Ques 
tion’), as well as by Zionism and also their attempts to subvert num- 
bers of his subjects into co-operating against their own govern- 
ment, the revenues and resources of his dominions would prove 
sufficient to generate “all necessary reform” 

It may well come as a discovery to many as he happens to 
reveal in his “Political Memoirs (1891-1908)’, that, he had been 
approached by the leader of the Zionist movement, Herzl and the 
Hacham, Moshe Levi with the offer on behalf of their scattered 
community of its willingness to assist in settling the Ottoman 
Empire’s national debt and in providing sufficient funds to take 
care of all its impending financial requirements, if allowed to estab- 
lish a national home for the Jews in Palestine. His response to this 
and other like approaches had always been to snub them, informing 


them also that, land taken possession of by (the sacrifice of) blood of 


oy) 
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his co-religionists cannot be given up save in the same manner. 
The Ottoman State at the time of Sultan ‘Abdal-Hamid II’s acces- 
sion was indebted to the tune of two thousand five hundred and 
twenty eight million, ten thousand eight hundred and eighty-five 
(2,528,010,885) gold Liras. It is of further interest in this regard 
that, in a letter to the Shaykh of the Shadhili Sufi Order, Mahmid 
Effendi Abi’] Shamat dated 22nd September 1911 (Ramadan 
1329H), he categorically mentions that, he did not abdicate save 
under pressure from the ‘Committee of Union and Progress’ (CUP) 
for refusing to approve the formation of a national home for the 
Jews in the Holy Land of Palestine, inspite of the offer of a gift of a 
hundred and fifty million English gold pounds, which was then 
verifiably spent, as he adds, on his removal from power. 

Husayn Basalamah relates that, despite the lack of proper equip- 
ment and material to restore the damage in the ‘Haram’ fully and 
by replacement, the Turkish engineers who had been sent from 
Istanbul, had plied away at their restoration work, which encom- 
passed pillars, arches, vaults, flooring, minarets and doors etc, im- 
provising and making do with the procurable and yet producing 
excellent results. This had continued unabated until they were to 
be surprised on 8th Sha‘ban 1334H(11th June 1916) by the Sharif 
Husayn ibn “Ali’s “declaration of independence”, which was to lead 
to the eventual withdrawal of the Ottoman presence from Arabia 
for ever. Basalamah then adds that, although he was not in Makkah 
at the time to witness this, Sharif Husayn ibn “Ali as “King” did 
issue orders in 1338H(1920) for the completion of the work left 
unattended to by those departing Ottoman engineers. 

The ‘Mother of Cities’, Makkah, during this era, was also to 
Witness several social and urban improvements. For example, the 
first Municipal Council was established during 1326H (1908) and 
accorded the additional responsibilities of the “‘Muhtasib’s’ func- 
tions, which governed regulating the affairs of the “Siiq’ and grant- 
ing building permissions etc., while the Sharif had been asked the 
same year to depute two elected members to represent the Prov- 
ince in the Ottoman Parliament in Istanbul. A Government pnnt- 
ing press was also established, and a quasi-official newspaper called 
‘a-Hejaz’, followed soon by the ‘Shamsal- Hagiqah’ (‘the Sun of 
the Truth’) were both printed there and in Arabic as well as Turk- 
ish, with the latter Gazette playing a critical role.*” 
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A general Hospital, modern Police Headquarters, a Post Of 
fice, a Guest House for Pilgrims, an Administration Centre and 
many other such modern institutions were also introduced in 
Makkah, and primarily located in the area of Ajyad. This was mostly 
during the Governor-Generalship of “Uthman (Osman) Nari Pasha 
and some of these, needless to say, were in an embryonic stage. The 
major problem of adequate supplies of water, particularly during 
the Pilgrimage season, was also addressed, mostly through the im 
provement and expansion of existing sources and network 


| 
} 


Education however had continued to remain in the hands of 
the traditional ‘Madrasahs’ such as ‘al-Rashidiyyah’, ‘al-Saulatiyyah’ 
and ‘al-Fakhriyyah’, to which was added the ‘Burhan al-Dastir’ 
with a modern curriculum. In addition, there were of course the 
many “Kuttab’ (traditional elementary schools) and ‘“Halaqat’ (‘Study 
Circles’ or Groups) associated with the several mosques and hos 
pices (‘Arbitah’), with the ‘Haram?’ itself providing room for no less 
than 120 such ‘Circles’ daily, which catered to various levels of 
requirement. Some of the “Kuttab’ such as the one at al Marwah, 
and others located in a number of the City’s other wards were also 
for girls. Several of them also specialised in specific subjects, such as 
Mathematics, Language and Literature, Calligraphy and so on and 
amongst those who acquired fame for running thes¢ latter institu- 
tions during this era were Faraj, Taj and Sulayman Ghazzawi, hail- 
ing from a noble family dating back to the Mamlik era.”” All these 
developments in Makkah were naturally replicated in al-Madi vah 
as well, though on a slightly lesser scale in keeping with the size of 


its population, though after taking into consideration the numbers 


of visitors through different periods of the year and the effect they 


excercised on that City’s resources and its public services structure. 
B: Al-Madinah 


The three rulers of the latter Ottoman era during whose reigns the 
Prophet’s Mosque was to witness major improvements are the Sultans 
‘Abdal-Hamid I, his son Mahmid II and then his grandson “Abdal- 
Majid I, though the latter’s immediate successor “Abdal-‘Aziz and 
then the Sultan “Abdal-Hamid II followed by Muhammad V 
(Rashad), were also due to leave behind names associated with sun 
dry improvements to this second holiest of Islam’s religious shrines. 
During the reign of “Abdal-Hamid I, which spanned from 
1187H(1774) till 1203H(1789), the Mosque was provided anew 
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with marble flooring from the entrance named ‘Bab al-Salim’ in 
the south-west, right up to the southern facade of the Prophet's 
tomb. The “Qiblah’ (the southern) wall was also covered with that 
stone from one end to the other, that is, from the above-mentioned 


entrance of the western wing, to the entrance opposite it of the 


eastern wing.°” It is interesting to recall here that, a colonnade had 
been added to the ‘Qiblah’ sector in 1149H(1737) during the reign 
of Sultan Ahmad III, the son of Muhammad IV.°”’ The first row of 
columns in the area known as ‘al-Raudah’—(i.e., a ‘Garden’ of the 


Gardens of Paradise), that according to a Tradition of the Prophet is 
supposed to stretch westwards from his Chamber to his ‘Minbar’ or 
pulpit, was also covered with marble, all this during the year 
1191H(1777). The two entrances, the ‘Bab al-Rahmah’ and the 
‘Bab Jibril’ in the Mosque’s south-eastern sector were renovated in 
1201H(1786).°” 

Then in 1228H(1813), during the reign of Mahmid II (from 
1223H/1808 till 1255H/1839), the dome over the Prophet’s tomb, 
that had been constructed on the orders of the Mamlutk Sultan, 
Qiit Bey, was demolished due to the appearance of fissures and 
cracks and replaced by a new construction in brick covered with 


sheets of lead from the outside, which were painted green, the 


Prophet’s favourite colout [he paint was most probably renewed 


1255H(1839). Che external walls of the 


along with repairs in 
Prophet's tomb were also covered with glazed tiles, alongside re- 
pairs and improvements in the Mosque’s northern sector, where 
the floor was laid afresh with new marble. [he Swiss traveller, 
Burckhardt, who visited al-Madinah in 1230H(1815) while some 
of the latter work was being completed, has left a succinct, yet 
sufficiently detailed and impressive portrait of the Mosque as he 
had beheld it, in his redoubtable work in German ‘Reisen in Arabien’ 
or ‘Travels in Arabia’.° 
The improvement and expansion work, which was initiated by 
the Sultan ‘Abdal-Majid I in 1265H(1848), however was to take 
some twelve years to complete and may be computed to be the 
seventh and last major expansion of the Prophet’s Mosque since its 
inception till the dawn of the modern Sa‘idi era under King “Abdal- 
‘Aziz ibn ‘Abdal-Rahman ibn Faysal Al Sa‘iid, with its mega-ex- 
pansions. It may be recalled that, the first expansion had taken place 
during the era of the Prophet himself in the year 7H(628). This had 
been followed by the extensions under the Caliph ‘Umar ibn al- 
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Khattab (in 17H/637) and then the Caliph ‘Uthmian ibn ‘Affan 
29/650). The fourth major expansion was undertaken b 
Umatyyad, al-Walid ibn ‘Abdal-Malik in 91H(710) and the fifth 


one by the ‘Abbasid al-Mahdi during 165H(782). The Mamlik 


Sultan Qa’it Bey’s extension of 888H(1483) is regarded as the sixth 

It is related that, this seventh major reconstruction and expan 
sion by ‘Abdal-Majid I, involving a score of years of intense activ- 
ity, had taken place in response to an appeal addressed to the Sub- 
lime Porte by the then erudite and popular ‘Shaykh al-Haram’ Da’iid 
Pasha al-Kurji (‘the Georgian’—d.1267H/1851). He had drawn in 


it the Sultan’s attention to the actual state of the Mosque’s structure 


and the grave need for repair, refurbishment and expansion, despite 


the many embellishments and improvements that h: 


id been intro- 


duced from time to time since the previous major reconstruction 


and expansion, that of Qa’it Bey, some three hundred and seventy 
seven lunar years earlier 

True to his nature, the Sultan upon receiving this appeal, had 
sent Ramzi Effendi and ‘Uthman (Osmin) Effendi, the latter 
experienced engineer at the imperial court, to carry out a detailed 
survey of all that was needed for the purposes of this renovation, 


reconstruction and the expansion and the scale desirable, in order 
to enable it to cater to the ever-increasing need of the situation, 
with an eye on the long-term future and to report back to him 
Upon completing their mission and presenting to the Sultan a re 
port on their findings and their recomm« ndations, ‘Abdal-Halim 
Effendi, the Chief Engineer in-charge of the royal palaces was then 
appointed after the Ottoman fashion as “W ali’ or Governor to su- 
pervise the execution of this project and sent forth to al-Madinah, 


armed with the required funds, equipment and materials and ac 


companied by expert craftsmen, as well as experienced labour He 
was unfortunately to pass away though within a year at Mina, ne 

cessitating a delay and further appointments in replacement. The 
first of these was the Engineer Muhammad R4a’if Pasha. He we 
followed in Shawwal 1269H(June 1853) by Bakur (Turkish Bekir 
Pasha. Sadly, he was also to pass away during Jamad al-Awwal 
1271H(February1855). This void was then successfully to be filled 
for a while by the ‘Shaykh al-Haram’ (Keeper of the Mosque 
Dilawar Pasha, with the aid of the Engineer Saleh Effendi, until the 
arrival of the new replacement Adham Pasha in Safar 


1272H (December 1855). However, when he too died towards the 
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end of 1273H(mid-1857), his place was taken by Rashid Effendi 

He was to continue to function in office until a clash with the local 
citizens engineered his replac ement also by As‘ad Effendi, who took 
charge in Jamad al-Awwal 1276H (January 1860). The former had 
been suspended some six months earlier. It is reported that, the 
Sultan at first was very keen to build a new mosque after the fashion 
of the grandest mosques of his dynasty’s era in his dominions in 
replacement of the existing one and almost from scratch, but had to 
be dissuaded from his designs due to the impracticalities in his con 

ception and the well nigh gigantic logistical and other problems 
that would have had to be overcome during the implementation 
stage. Nevertheless, it is important to note here what the ‘Mir’at al- 
Haramayn’ of General Ibrahim Rif‘at Pasha emphatically states, that 
“there is no mosque in the world for which the kings, particularly 
the Ottoman rulers, and other princes and individuals have cared 
for more and been concerned over than the Prophet’s Mosque. 

After an extensive search for the appropriate stone to use in the 
reconstruction, it was decided to utilise the harder black stone from 
the Wadi al-Harrah for rebuilding the walls and the softer stone 
with the reddish hue from the foothills by the Wadi al-“Agiq west 
of the City, for the columns and vaults. Hence, quarries and work 
shops were set up there for the purpose in hand and stone was cut, 
hewn, polished and transported on pack animals to the Mosque’s 
site through ‘al-Bab al-Shami’ (the Syrian Gate) and then through 
an aperture specifically made in the City’s wall upon Ra‘if Pasha’s 
suggestion, in order to provide the animals with a shorter route and 
easier ingress and egress to the worksite. Named after the Sultan, 
this was to develop into ‘al-Bab al-Majidi’ (the Majidi Entrance). 
To keep himself fully in the picture, the Sultan then had sent two 
emissaries, Hafiz Effendi and ‘Izzat Effendi to inspect and report to 
him on the progress of the preparations for the work on hand and 
to bring back to him a wooden model of the proposed reconstruc- 
tion, along with samples of the types of stone to be used for his 
satisfaction. Work was started at the furthest (the northern) end of 
the Mosque and each section, starting with the north-western, was 
demolished and individually rebuilt, one at a time, in order to 
minimise interference with ‘al-Zuwwar (the visiting Pilgrims) and 
the other people at Prayer.' 

Richard Burton, who visited al-Madinah (in 1269H/1853) 


during the early phase of this construction disguised as “Haji 
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‘AbdAllah”, an Afghan Pilgrim, has provided a number of perti 
nent details concerning the Mosque then in his book ‘Persor 

Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Madinah and Meccah’. However, 
the most accurate portrait of the Mosque’s layout and other feature 


and details after the completion of this construction have been por- 


1S 
trayed by the Egyptian General, Ibrahim Rif‘at Pasha, who visited 


Makkah and al-Madinah the first time in 131% 1901) as the Com 
mander of the escort of the Egyptian ‘Mahmal 1 subsequently in 
1320H(1903), 1321H(1904) and 1325 08) as the Egyptian ‘Amit 
al-Hajj’. 

Ibrahim Rifat Pasha’s first visit was about forty-one lunar ye 
after the completion of Sultan “Abdal-Majid I’s expansion, yet ! 


- ; ea ; jr SPARS 
voluminous, scholarly and well-illustrated work, the ‘Mir’at 


Haramayn’ (‘A Mirror of the Two Holy Sanctu ’) constitutes a 


reliable landmark of its own kind on the 


latter reconstruction, particularly 
restraint or handicap in gatherin; 


cause of his high official status 
In the above | ook, Ibrahim 

the Prophet’s Mosque, t 

the time of his visit was 86.2 

north facing facade was 66.00 metres. The lengtl 1e Mosque 

between the southern and th n walls the points he 


me s= tne iatter hgure most probD- 


had measured them was 116.251 
ably a misprint for 126.25 metres!) inner courtyard 
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tangular structul he species 


of the Mosque, an approximately rex 
that, it 1s surrounded by CW elve coionn Tel in tne dir tion of the 
‘Qiblah’ or the south—(these had formerly been ten)—with three 


| 1 I 
on its western side and two each on its eastern and northern sides 


This reconstruction had retained the Mosque’s four original 
‘Abwab’ (doors) of ‘al-Salam’, ‘al-Rahmah’, ‘al-Nisa’”’ and ‘Jibril’, 
while an additional door, the “Bab al-Majidi’ (also known as the 
‘Bab al-Tawassul’—the latter term means ‘Intercession’), had been 
added to the northern sector of the Mosque, as was the ‘Majidi 
Minaret’, This had replaced the old wooden one that had stood 
there since the reconstructions following the terrible fire, thus in 

creasing the number of the Mosque’s minarets by one, to a total of 
five. These ‘Minarat’ (minarets) were known as: ‘al-Minirah al 

Ra‘isiyyah’ (‘the Principal’ Minaret), ‘al-Minarah al-Sulaymaniyyah’ 

‘al-Minarah al-Majidiyyah’, the ‘Minarat Bab al-Rahmah’ and the 
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‘Minarat Bab al-Salam’. The latter two of these had been named 
after, or come to be known by the entrances in their vicinity. The 
colonnades to the east of the central courtyard were assigned for the 
use of women and surrounded by a wooden ‘Magsirah’ or ‘Enclo 

sure.” 

As far as the northern sector of the Mosque was concerned, 
when the project was initiated, this expansion had catered to the 
inclusion of two large hall like areas, each one opening on to four 
rooms. These halls had a staircase between them leading onto a 
place for ablutions on the first floor, while two facilities for this 
function had also been provided below as well. Of these halls, the 
western one was reserved for general storage purposes including oil 


and this, according to descriptions then, was without a roof, unlike 


the ground floor and the storey above of the other hall, that were 
assigned for use as a ‘Kuttab’ or elementary school for children. 
The “Bab al-Majidi’, also known as “Bab al-Tawassul’, was located 
in the middle. 

The work on this expansion had started meticulously with the 
demarcation of the Mosque’s original boundaries and other rel 
evant features and subsequent developments since the Prophet’s era. 


Continuing as it did for twelve years, as mentioned, this project was 


to affect almost all parts of the Mosque directly, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Prophet’s actual Tomb, his ‘Minbar’ (Pulpit), his 
‘Mihrab’ (Prayer niche), the “Uthmiani (the Caliph ‘Uthman’s) 
‘Mihrab’ and the one presented by the Ottoman Sultan Sulayman, 
as well as ‘the Principal Minaret’ (‘al-Minarah al-Ra’isiyyah’) at the 
Mosque’s south-eastern corner. The limits of the Mosque during 
the Prophet’s life-time were now highlighted by this fitting inscrip- 
tion “Hadd Masjid al-Nabi ‘alayhi al-Salam” or “The boundary of 
the (original) Mosque of the Prophet, peace on him” on the wall 
above these columns.®’ The bases of the columns were also en- 
cased in polished brass, y ellow in hue. 

The phases that this reconstruction and repairing went through 
were started as already alluded to, by knocking down and rebuild- 
ing the ceiling by the latter part of the courtyard, in the north- 
eastern corner of the Mosque, from the Minaret there to its western 
counter-part. Next to be affected systematically and on the same 
side, was the area between the Principal Minaret in the Mosque’s 
south-eastern corner and the entrance of ‘Bab Jibril’ to its north. 
Here, the Mosque was expanded eastwards by some five cubits and 
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‘Minarat Bab al-Salam’. The latter two of these had been named 


after. or come to be known by the entrances in their vicinity. The 
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Mosque during 
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ing the ceiling by the latter part of the courtyard, in the north- 
eastern corner of the Mosque, from the Minaret there to its western 
counter-part. Next to be affected systematically and on the same 
side, was the area between the Principal Minaret in the Mosque’s 
south-eastern corner and the entrance of “Bab Jibril’ to its north. 


Here, the Mosque was expanded eastwards by some five cubits and 
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the wall rebuilt in stone with a strong, deep and well-laid founda- 
tion. After the work on the arches, the vaults and the domes had 
been completed in this sector, the reconstruction was shifted west 
wards and the three colonnades at the latter or northern end of the 
courtyard were pulled down and rebuilt. This was followed by the 
two colonnades to the courtyard’s east. The area between the ‘Bab 
al-Nisa’’ and the ‘Bab Jibril’ on the same eastern side was to come 
next.’ 


An area for ablution was also provided outside the Mosque 
between these two entrances The courtyard itself then had a 


7 


well, whose water was mostly utilised for a small garden nearby, 


often associated with the name of the Prophet’s daughter Fatimah 
It then used to be surrounded by an iron fence as displayed in old 
representations covering this area of the Mosque.°'* This well was 
sealed off much later after the dawn of the Sa‘iidi era and the garden’s 
space incorporated into the Prayer area of the Courtyard 

The ‘Dikkah’ or Dais of the ‘Aghawat’ (the ‘Aghas’ or atten- 
dants of the Mosque was the next 
‘Dikkah’, a little lower in height, was « ) 
‘Mihrab’ known as “the Niche of ‘al-Tahajjud’” (the special volun 


tary Prayers that fall in the category of the ‘Sunnah’ and are offered 


late in the night, but prior to the last night Prayer, the “Witr’ 
When the work started in the section of the Prophet’s Chamber, all 
precautions were taken and arrangements made to protect it from 
the falling debris and dust 

The floor level in the western section of the Mosque, taken 
from its original limit during the Prophet's era and (the subsequent 
additions) beyond, was higher than in the other parts and particu 
larly the ‘Qiblah’ sector. This was leveled, just as the height of the 
ceiling was also made uniform from within. The floor of the Mosque 
was then paved with stone, mostly marble, as was the lower section 
of the ‘Qiblah’ or southern wall. The marble columns were also 
polished, as were their brass bases. Those pillars, arches and vaults 
that happened to be of stone, were painted in a shade of red resem 
bling the colour of the soft local stone from the Wadi al ‘Agig used 
in the construction. This red stone had also been used for covering 
the floor in the area of the entrance of ‘al-Bab al Majidi’ and be- 
yond it in the direction of the eastern sector, whereas the black 


‘Harrah’ Stone was utilised in the courtyard or ‘Sahn’ as ‘Hiswah’ 
(Gravel) .°" 
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In the “Riyad al-Jannah’ (‘the Gardens of Paradise’), also re- 
ferred to earlier at times as ‘al-Raudah’ in the singular), and an area 
some twenty-two metres in length and fifteen in width, the col- 
umns, apart from being dressed in marble, were also decorated with 
liquid gold at the top. A supplication, that may voluntarily be re- 
cited in ‘al-R.audah’ is: 


“O God, this 1s a g len of the ga dens of Paradise! 
Thou hast made it bright and excellent, 
And illuminated it with the light of Thy Prophet and 
Thy Beloved, Muhammad, 
On whom be Peace and Blessings 
Allow us to congregate with those who shall follow him 
All ores ho shall 
in throngs; 
And let us die, in his love, and following his ‘Traditions’; 
And let us drink from his well, and from his noble hand, 
And | irink { I l 


A pleasant drink which will forever quench our thirst 


1 


O God, Thou indeed hast power to do all things!” 


Translation with slight modification from 


‘The Sacred Journey’ by Ahmad Kamil) 


A brass parapet with entrances was also put up on the southern o1 
para} I 
‘Qiblah’ edge of ‘al-] 


’, the actual southern limit of the Mosque 
during the Prophet’s era. 


1] 


While the lower sections of the Mosque’s walls were solidly 


the arches and the domes. These latter were covered with lead from 


the outside and beautifully decorated from the inside with floral 


patterns and bands, panels and medallions with appropmiate verses 
t 


from the Qur’an and references of praise concerning the Prophet, 
along with his names and attributes, mostly in the calligraphic style 
recognisable as ‘al-Thulth’ (basically implying a ‘third curved’)—a 
hand often used when bold lettering is required. Almost all of the 
domes were of uniform size, the three large exceptions being the 
ones above the Prophet’s tomb, the ‘Uthmani “Mihrab’ and the 
‘Bab al-Salam’ entrance and in that order. As for the structure of 
this ‘Bab’ itself, Saleh Mustafa rightly argues on the strength of an 
undated inscription against the contention of Ibrahim Rafat, that, 
it was built during this reconstruction, as the inscription he alludes 
to. cites the name of the Sultan ‘Abdal-“Aziz I and not “Abdal- 
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the wall rebuilt in stone with a strong, deep and well-laid founda- 
tion. After the work on the arches, the vaults and the domes had 
been completed in this sector, the reconstruction was shifted west- 
wards and the three colonnades at the latter or northern end of the 
courtyard were pulled down and rebuilt. This was followed by the 
two colonnades to the courtyard’s east. The area between the ‘Bab 
al-Nisa”’ and the “Bab Jibril’ on the same eastern side was to come 
next.°" 

An area for ablution was also provided outside the Mosque 
between these two entrances. [he courtyard itself then had a 
well, whose water was mostly utilised for a small garden nearby, 
often associated with the name of the Prophet’s daughter Fatimah. 
It then used to be surrounded by an iron fence as displayed in old 
representations covering this area of the Mosque.°’* This well was 
sealed off much later after the dawn of the Sa‘tdi era and the garden’s 
space incorporated into the Prayer area of the Courtyard. 

The “Dikkah’ or Dais of the ‘Aghawat’ (the ‘Aghas’ or atten- 
dants of the Mosque) was the next to receive attention and another 
‘Dikkah’, a little lower in height, was also built facing it, as was the 
‘Mihrab’ known as “the Niche of ‘al-Tahajjud’” (the special volun- 
tary Prayers that fall in the category of the ‘Sunnah’ and are offered 
late in the night, but prior to the last night Prayer, the “Witr’). 


When the work started in the section of the Prophet’s Chamber, all 


precautions were taken and arrangements made to protect it from 


the falling debris and dust.‘ 

The floor level in the western section of the Mosque, taken 
from its original limit during the Prophet's era and (the subsequent 
additions) beyond, was higher than in the other parts and particu- 
larly the ‘Qiblah’ sector. This was leveled, just as the height of the 
ceiling was also made uniform from within. The floor of the Mosque 
was then paved with stone, mostly marble, as was the lower section 
of the “Qiblah’ or southern wall. The marble columns were also 
polished, as were their brass bases. Those pillars, arches and vaults 
that happened to be of stone, were painted in a shade of red resem- 
bling the colour of the soft local stone from the WAdi al-‘Agigq used 
in the construction. This red stone had also been used for covering 
the floor in the area of the entrance of ‘al-Bab al-Majidi’ and be- 
yond it in the direction of the eastern sector, whereas the black 
‘Harrah’ Stone was utilised in the courtyard or ‘Sahn’ as ‘Hiswah’ 


(Gravel).°" 
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In the “Ruyad al-Jannah’ (‘the Gardens of Paradise’), also re- 
ferred to earlier at times as ‘al-Raudah’ in the singular), and an area 
some twenty-two metres in length and fifteen in width, the col- 
umns, apart from being dressed in marble, were also decorated with 
liquid gold at the top. A supplication, that may voluntarily be re- 


cited in ‘al-Raudah’ is: 


“O God, this is a garden of the gardens of Paradise! 
Thou hast made it bright and excellent, 
And illuminated it with the light of Thy Prophet and 
Thy Beloved, Muhammad, 
On whom be Peace and Blessings. 
Allow us to congregate with those who shall follow him 
in throngs; 
And let us die, in his love, and following his ‘Traditions’; 
And let us drink from his well, and from his noble hand, 
A pleasant drink which will forever quench our thirst. 
O God, Thou indeed hast power to do all things!” 


(Translation with slight modification from 
‘The Sacred Journey’ by Ahmad Kamil). 


A brass parapet with entrances was also put up on the southern or 
‘Qiblah’ edge of ‘al-Raudah’, the actual southern limit of the Mosque 
during the Prophet’s era. 

While the lower sections of the Mosque’s walls were solidly 
built of stone, square bricks of clay and quick-lime were used for 
the arches and the domes. These latter were covered with lead from 
the outside and beautifully decorated from the inside with floral 
patterns and bands, panels and medallions with appropmate verses 
from the Qur’an and references of praise concerning the Prophet, 
along with his names and attributes, mostly in the calligraphic style 
recognisable as ‘al-Thulth’ (basically implying a ‘third curved’)—a 
hand often used when bold lettering is required. Almost all of the 
domes were of uniform size, the three large exceptions being the 
ones above the Prophet’s tomb, the “Uthmani ‘Mihrab’ and the 
‘Bab al-Salam’ entrance and in that order. As for the structure of 
this “Bab’ itself; Saleh Mustafa mghtly argues on the strength of an 
undated inscription against the contention of Ibrahim Rifat, that, 
it was built during this reconstruction, as the inscription he alludes 
to, cites the name of the Sultan ‘Abdal-‘Aziz I and not ‘Abdal- 
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Majid I.°® This is an assertion with which the renowned American 
Muslim calligrapher Muhammad Zakariya agreed during a recent 
memorable private visit to the Prophet’s Mosque, accompanied by 
this Author. 

The calligraphic work in the Mosque, as confirmed to me by 
my American friend, who happens to be most knowledgeable on 
Ottoman calligraphers, is attributed to the great master exponent of 
his era, ‘AbdAllah Zuhdi Effendi, whose autograph appears in an 
invocation composed by him in the third line of calligraphy, to the 
right of those leaving the Mosque by the ‘Bab’ of the ‘Main’ or the 
‘South-Eastern Minaret’. He had been specifically sent from Istanbul 
for this purpose and it took him over three (al-Batniini in his ‘al 
Ruhlah al-Hejaziyyah’ says ten) years to complete this work.®'” The 
*‘Qiblah’ wall, as may be expected, received most of his attention, 
apart from the domes and the vicinity of the Prophet’s ‘Hujrah’ 
(Chamber), the facade of which was separated from the visitor of 
fering his ‘Salam’ (Salutations of peace) by a screen of brass, embel- 
lished with calligraphy, the text of which translates as: “There is no 
God save Allah, ‘the King’, ‘the Truth’ clearly manifested and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God, the truthful and the trust- 
worthy”. Muhammad Zakariya also drew my attention to the fact 
that, the panels of calligraphy covering the ‘Qiblah’ (Southern) wall 
of the Mosque from end to end, would surely be the largest bands 
of their kinds in the world, particularly to have been executed by a 
single calligrapher—a statement one could hardly dispute. 

For example, the lower or fourth band on the ‘Qiblah’ wall 
that specifically bears reference to the Prophet’s names, attributes 
and descriptions, lists two hundred and one of them. The third 
band above it contains the 36th Verse of the Qur’anic Chapter 24, 
‘al-Nir’ (‘the Light’) and the complete text of Chapter 48, ‘al 
Fateh’ (‘Victory’). The second band refers to a number of Qur’anic 
Verses starting with Verse 197 of Chapter 2, ‘al-Baqarah’ (“The 
Cow’). Meanwhile, the first or the topmost band starts with the 
latter part of Verse 185 of the same Chapter 2 and also has other 
Verses from the Qur’anic Revelation. It is indeed of some impor 
tance to add here that, the Sultan refused to have contemporary 
poetry, including chronogramatic verses referring to the date of the 
construction, included amongst the inscriptions, deeming them as 
manifestations of lack of sufficient respect and reverence.°"* All such 


decisions, particularly those involving the question of permissibil 
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ity, were of course ultimately finalised after due consultation with a 
panel of the greatest ‘“Ulama” of the Empire at the Court.*”” How- 
ever, the two pillars on either side of the fagade facing which the 
Visitor offers his “Salam’, bear two bands or lozenges, each with 
extremely moving verses in fine ‘Thulth’, ascribed to an unknown 
‘Arabi (a Bedouin nomad) and Ibrahim Rif‘at Pasha records the 
existence on the variuous sides of the Prophet’s “Hujrah’ of poetical 
compositions, several of which his “pen refused to copy down”. 

I have been reliably informed that, verses from the two famous 
Odes in honour and praise of the Prophet, one by the Najdi Ka’b 
ibn Zuhayr (d.26H/646) in fifty-seven verses and the other by the 
Egyptian al-Busayri (d.694H/1295), in a hundred and sixty-four 
verses, also did adorn the region of the Prophet’s Enclosure once, 
but were removed later as inappropriate. Of these two poets, the 
former, a contemporary of the Prophet, had even had the rare honout 
of reciting his ode in the Mosque itself and in his presence during 
8H(630), after repenting for satirising Islam. Indeed, Ibrahim Rifat 
Pasha certainly does refer to the existence during the time of his 
visit of ‘Qasa’id’ (Odes) in the Mosque transcribed by “AbdAllah al- 
Zuhdi without specifying their authorship. It is interesting and 
rather moving to observe here upon closer scrutiny that the latter, 
when autographing his work, would claim descent from Tamim al 
Dari, a ‘Companion’ of the Prophet and that convert from Chnis 
tianity, who, as a carpenter, had fashioned and installed the very 
first ‘Minbar’ in a mosque in Islamic history. 

The twelve years that this planned extension and reconstruc- 
tion involved, taking into its consideration the Muslim world’s opin- 
ion and feelings at all times, had not all proceeded without mishap. 
As in 1267H(1850), after some two years had passed since the start 
of the construction phase, a part of the old dome at the forefront of 
the Mosque and above where the visitor stands to offer his saluta- 
tions to the second Caliph of Islam, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, had 
fallen down and claimed a casualty. This happened to be the Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Iskandari.‘ 

When declared completed during the month of the Hajj of 
1277H(late June/early July 1861), this Project, a result of the long 
and tireless effort of more than 350 skilled and experienced builders 
and craftsmen—(the figure does not include engineers, architects, 
clerical and administrative staff) —had cost 700,000 (750,000 ac- 
cording to Ibrahim Rif‘at) “Majidis’ (gold). This is without the in- 
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Majid I.°'° This is an assertion with which the renowned American 
Muslim calligrapher Muhammad Zakariya agreed during a recent 
memorable private visit to the Prophet’s Mosque, accompanied by 
this Author. 
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Ottoman calligraphers, is attributed to the great master exponent of 


his era, “‘AbdAllah Zuhdi Effendi, whose autograph appears in an 
invocation composed by him in the third line of calligraphy, to the 
right of those leaving the Mosque by the ‘Bab’ of the ‘Main’ or the 
‘South-Eastern Minaret’. He had been specifically sent from Istanbul 
for this purpose and it took him over three (al-Batnini in his ‘al- 
Rihlah al-Hejaziyyah’ says ten) years to complete this work.°”” The 
*‘Qiblah’ wall, as may be expected, received most of his attention, 
apart from the domes and the vicinity of the Prophet’s ‘Hujrah’ 
(Chamber), the facade of which was separated from the visitor of- 
fering his ‘Salam’ (Salutations of peace) by a screen of brass, embel- 
lished with calligraphy, the text of which translates as: “There is no 
God save Allah, ‘the King’, ‘the Truth’ clearly manifested and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God, the truthful and the trust 
worthy”. Muhammad Zakariya also drew my attention to the fact 
that, the panels of calligraphy covering the ‘Qiblah’ (Southern) wall 
of the Mosque from end to end, would surely be the largest bands 
of their kinds in the world, particularly to have been executed by a 
single calligrapher—a statement one could hardly dispute 

For example, the lower or fourth band on the ‘Qiblah’ wall 
that specifically bears reference to the Prophet’s names, attributes 
and descriptions, lists two hundred and one of them. The third 
band above it contains the 36th Verse of the Qur’anic Chapter 24, 
‘al-Nar’ (‘the Light’) and the complete text of Chapter 48, “al- 
Fateh’ (“Victory’). The second band refers to a number of Quranic 
Verses starting with Verse 197 of Chapter 2, ‘al-Baqarah’ (‘The 
Cow’). Meanwhile, the first or the topmost band starts with the 
latter part of Verse 185 of the same Chapter 2 and also has other 
Verses from the Qur’anic Revelation. It is indeed of some impor 
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construction, included amongst the inscriptions, deeming them as 
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ity, were of course ultimately finalised after due consultation with a 
panel of the greatest ‘“‘Ulama”’ of the Empire at the Court." How- 
ever, the two pillars on either side of the facade facing which the 
Visitor offers his ‘Salam’, bear two bands or lozenges, each with 
extremely moving verses in fine “Thulth’, ascribed to an unknown 
‘A‘rabi’ (a Bedouin nomad) and Ibrahim Rif‘at Pasha records the 
existence on the variuous sides of the Prophet’s ‘Hujrah’ of poetical 
compositions, several of which his “pen refused to copy down” 

| have been reliably informed that, verses from the two famous 
Odes in honour and praise of the Prophet, one by the Najdi Ka‘b 
ibn Zuhayr (d.26H/646) in fifty-seven verses and the other by the 
Egyptian al-Buisayri (d.694H/1295), in a hundred and sixty-four 
verses, also did adorn the region of the Prophet’s Enclosure once, 
but were removed later as inappropriate. Of these two poets, the 
former, a contemporary of the Prophet, had even had the rare honour 
of reciting his ode in the Mosque itself and in his presence during 
8H(630), after repenting for satirising Islam. Indeed, Ibrahim Rifat 
Pasha certainly does refer to the existence during the time of his 
visit of ‘Qasa’id’ (Odes) in the Mosque transcribed by “AbdAllah al- 
Zuhdi without specifying their authorship.® It is interesting and 
rather moving to observe here upon closer scrutiny that the latter, 
when autographing his work, would claim descent from Tamim al- 
Dari, a ‘Companion’ of the Prophet and that convert from Chris- 
tianity, who, as a carpenter, had fashioned and installed the very 
first ‘Minbar’ in a mosque in Islamic history. 

The twelve years that this planned extension and reconstruc- 
tion involved, taking into its consideration the Muslim world’s opin- 
ion and feelings at all times, had not all proceeded without mishap 
As in 1267H(1850), after some two years had passed since the start 
of the construction phase, a part of the old dome at the forefront of 
the Mosque and above where the visitor stands to offer his saluta- 
tions to the second Caliph of Islam, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, had 
fallen down and claimed a casualty. This happened to be the Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Iskandari.' 

When declared completed during the month of the Hajj of 
1277H(late June/early July 1861), this Project, a result of the long 
and tireless effort of more than 350 skilled and experienced builders 
and craftsmen—(the figure does not include engineers, architects, 
clerical and administrative staff) —had cost 700,000 (750,000 ac- 
cording to Ibrahim Rif‘at) “Majidis’ (gold). This is without the n= 
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clusion of the cost of construction materials, experimentation, trans- 
portation and administration, as well as the value of other priceless 
presents offered to the Mosque as adornments after the completion 
of this grand effort. 

This seventh expansion under the Sultan ‘Abdal-Majid I 
(r.1255H/1839-1277H/1861) was being provided with its finish- 
ing touches at the very time he was to pass away of consumption at 
the age of thirty-nine, but happy in the knowledge that, the pious 
work he had started, seeking the pleasure of the Lord, the Most 
High, was almost complete. Regardless of the state of decay affect 
ing his empire, “‘Abdal-Majid I, like all his predecessors before him, 
also took his role as “the Servitor of the Two Holy Sanctuaries” as 
a most serious, religious obligation and duty 

Al-Madinah, its citizens and the Prophet’s Mosque along with 
Makkah and its denizens had been the cynosure of the generosity of 
the Muslim world at all times and on an almost annual basis. In- 
deed, it is worth repeating here again what General Ibrahim Rif‘at 
Pasha, mentions in his already referred to praise-worthy work, that, 
“there verily is no mosque in the world that the monarchs espe 
cially the Ottoman rulers—and princes and individuals have cared 
for more than the Prophet’s Mosque”. He then proceeds to list the 
gold and silver chains and lamps, lanterns and candelabra, as well as 
other gifts of precious metal, many of them encrusted with gems, 
that had accumulated since 1221H(1806) and were present in the 
Mosque during his visit. He also adds that, they had been valued at 


seven million (Egyptian) pounds. These of course include the two 


candelabra of pure gold and studded with diamonds, each a ‘Qamah’ 


(about six-feet) in height and valued at 300,000 Majidi Liras (gold 
which were only some of the gifts offered to the Mosque by the 
Sultan “Abdal-Majid I in 1274H(1858). One of these was placed 
where the Prophet’s head lay and the other by his feet. This Sultan 
had also formerly presented two similar candelabra of pure gold, 
besides incense burners and several other items of like utility. 

As far as the gifts of the Ottoman princesses of this era are con 
cerned, Ibrahim Rif‘at Pasha in his book also refers to a handsome 
plate, some three-quarters of a cubit long and about 12.5 Cms wide, 
inscribed with the Islamic formula of faith—there is no God save 
Allah and Muhammad is His messenger—in beautiful letters of gold, 
lavishly studded with “brilliants”. This had been presented by a 
sister of the Sultan “Abdal-‘Aziz during 12941H(1874) or a little 
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earlier and hung by a gold chain above the two famous diamonds, 
which had been placed one above the other, with and the lower 
one the larger. Jointly named “al-Kaukab al-Durmi” (“The Bnilliant 
Star”), they had been presented by the Sultan Ahmad III as men- 
tioned earlier and hung in display in indication of where the Prophet's 
head rested below. Beneath this piece was another large diamond 
surrounded by other precious stones. This had been gifted by the 
Sultan Murad IV in 1047H(1637/8). A number of other gems ac- 
quired by the Ottomans in one of their later conquests of Belgrade, 
either in 1102H(1690) or 1152H(1739), were exhibited below this 
diamond.°° 

Considering the regularity of the arrival of such valuable gifts 
for the Two Holy Sanctuaries over the ages, one would be ex- 
tremely hard put to attempt to place a value to them, even if their 
lists with suitable descriptions had survived. Besides, it only stands 
to reason and is substantiated by historical evidence, that, the local 
tulers had often sought recourse to utilising these accumulations, 
particularly at times of need. For example, amongst those who are 
on available historical record for having done so in al-Madinah alone 
are the Amirs Jammaz ibn Hibah al-Husayni in 811H(1408), “Uzayr 
ibn Hayazi° al-Husayni during 824H(1421), Barghith ibn Butayr 
al-Husayni and Dabbis ibn Sa‘d al-Husayni in 860H(1456) and 
Hasan ibn Zubayr al-Mansiri during 901H(1496). The occupation 
of al-Madinah in 1221H(1805) by the forces of the Amir Sa‘tid ibn 
‘Abdal-‘Aziz of al-Dir‘iyyah was the last occasion pnior to this re- 
construction, when the Prophet’s Mosque was denuded of the trea- 
sures that had mostly accumulated during the last three centuries.” 

In this last instance however, it would appear that these had 
been distributed amongst that Prince’s followers. Ibrahim Rifat 
Pasha mentions amongst these treasures on the authority of the 
chronicler al-Jabarti, the presence of hoards of rare bejewelled pieces 
studded with unique and priceless diamonds, rubies, emeralds and 
pearls. Four of these were candelabra, each one hewn out ofa single 
solid emerald and provided with a large oval diamond for a flame. 
He also refers to the existence of around a hundred rare swords 
bearing the stamps of Caliphs and famous rulers from bygone times, 
the hilts of several of which were of emerald, with others of jade 
and so on. Their scabbards, as may well be imagined, were also 
sheathed in gold and encrusted with diamonds, rubies and other 
precious stones. In his “Tarikh Najd’, al-Saiyyid Mahmiid Shukri 
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al-Aliisi (1273H/1857—1343H/1924) records a debate between the 
‘Iraqi, Shaykh Da’td a Sulayman ibn Jirjis and the Najdi, Shaykh 
*“Abdal-Latif ibn ‘Abdal-Rahman ibn Hasan ibn Miharntnat ibn 
“Abdal-Wahhab, in which the latter asserts that, the treasures taken 
from the Prophet's Chamber were removed with the documented 
approval of Madinese scholars and dispensed on public weal, as well 
as amongst the needy citizenry and the Amir Sa‘iid’s followers. 

Such of these treasures as had remained in the possession of the 
Amir Sa‘td, were later on to be taken by his son and successor 
‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘ad as a gift for the Ottoman Sultan upon his de- 
parture for Istanbul via Egypt in 1233H(1818), which was after the 
fall of the first Sa‘adi State to the arms of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha 
This gift had then comprised of three lavishly illuminated Qur’ans, 
some three hundred large sized pearls and a fine large emerald, all 
contained in a plated box.*** However, these were to prove insufhi- 
cient to save his life and he met his cruel fate bravely, always bear- 
ing himself with great personal dignity throughout the ordeal 

Of course, the treasures offered to the Makkan ‘Haram’ had 
also shared a like fate on a number of occasions and for more or less 
very similar reasons and particularly after major disasters in the guise 
of flash-floods, fires or droughts, in addition to the cupidity of the 
odd bold and unprincipled local ruler 

According to Saleh Mustafa’s study, it was following the comple- 
tion of this grand Project that, the “entrance hall” met with outside 
the ‘Bab al-Salam’ was added and supposedly during the reign of 
the Sultan ‘Abdal-‘Aziz, which, as already mentioned, had lasted 
from 1277H(1861) till 1293H(1876). Both of this hall’s inter-fac 
ing sides were beautifully decorated with tiles and floral motifs in 
the well-known Ottoman “Baroque” style. Saleh Mustafa also at- 
tempts in part to support this thesis of his on the basis of the difter- 
ences in the decorative themes and features on the tiles used to 
dress the ‘Qiblah’ wall and those utilised in embellishing the walls 
of the “Bab al-Salam’ and through recourse for reasons of compari 
son and dating to tiles with similar motifs used in Istanbul in edi 
fices clearly associated with the reigns of the Sultans in question. 
However, what confuses the picture somewhat here is that, 
Burckhardt, who had visited al-Madinah in 1230H (1815) during 
the reign of Mahmid II, and Burton, who was there thirty eight 
years later while the actual reconstruction was going on, both re- 
port seeing the walls of the ‘Bab al-Salam’ decorated with marble, 
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porcelain and gilded decorative architectural motifs! Saleh Mustafa 


nevertheless argues that, these preferably ought to be traced back to 
the era of the Sultan ‘Abdal-‘Aziz and to be dated after the con- 
struction of the entrance hall by him 

As for the coatings of paint and the finishing works inside, Saleh 
Mustafa, on the strength of an inscription on the Main Minaret 
dated 1307H(1889/90), places these during the era of that keen 
advocate and champion of pan-Islamic revival, the Sultan “Abdal 
Hamid II (r.1293H/1876-—1327H/1909). However, he feels, under 
the weight of a comment by Philby in one of his books titled “A 
Pilgrim in Arabia’ concerning the attribution of the pore elain tiles 
on the ‘Qiblah’ wall to “Abdal-Hamid I (r.1187H/1773 till 1203H 
1222), that, some of the minor finishing and decorative worltconi 
also possibly be traceable back to him. 

The last work of significance to be undertaken by the Ottoman 
regime in the Prophet’s Mosque was rather aptly at the hands of 
that great lover of ‘the Messenger of Allah’, al-Madinah’s last Otto- 
man Governor, Fakhral-din or Fakhri Pasha in 1336H(1917/18 
This was when he had the Prophet’s ‘Mihrab’ and the one pre- 
sented by the Sultan Sulayman repaired 

After the withdrawal of the Ottomans from Arabia and the 
establishment of Sa‘iidi rule in the Hejaz following the brief Sharifiar 
interlude, and prior to the discovery of oil in the region in large 
commercial quantities, repairs were carried out to the Mosqu 
floor in 1348H(1929). Some of its columns also had to be rein- 
forced and supported with the aid of metal bands in 1350H(1931). 
These were followed by general repairs between 1354H(1935) and 
1357H (1938), thanks to the assistance of advanced Islamic coun- 
tries, particularly Egypt and the work on this occasion had encom- 


passed the floor, the colonnades, the minarets and the doors. 
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CHAPTER XI] 
The ‘Unitarian’ Call, Muhammad ‘Ali and Arabia 


A. The Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab 
(b.1115H/1703—d.1206H/1792), 


his Teachings and Legacy: 


In actual fact, the subject of the ‘Da‘wah’ or ‘Call’ of Shaykh 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab and the story of its interaction 
with the Holy Cities and its subsequent long-term influence through 

out the lands of the Muslim ‘Ummah’ deserves much more than a 
chapter in a book in order for it to be done justice to. This applies 
moreso now than ever due to the many misapprehensions currently 
raging regarding it, which need to be corrected. This Author, while 
attempting to do so in a separate volume to follow in the wake of 
this effort of his, has nevertheless decided to focus here on some of 
its more salient aspects in brief. Often erroneously referred to in the 


West by the title of “Wahhabism”, its teachings are indigenously 


recognised by the label of “Unitarianism’”, as it is based on th 
concept of “Tauhid’, or the singular, indivisible, indeterminable 1 


dividuality of God the one and only as alone worthy of Wworshif 


Destined to swift international rise and fame once its indigenous 


followers came into contact with the Holy Cities and with long 
lasting repercussions, not merely in the context of the region, but 
throughout the world of Islam, it is the story of this nexus that this 


Chapter briefly endeavours to treat. 


The Ottoman Empire 


It is generally held according to a millenial tradition, that, Islam 


renews itself every thousand years. Though this revivalistic move 


ment was to rise at a convenient time to support this theory, how- 


ever, with or without subscribing to it, what can hardly be ignored 


is that, the Islamic world by this time had reached a state of social, 


political and intellectual stagnation hard to comprehend. Yet, the 
very sensing and recognition of this trend of decay, was to bear 
within it the seed of revivalistic impulses, and two of the greatest 


crucibles for the regular intermingling, ferment and crystallisation 


The raids in the various approximate directions by the adherents of the 


ert of Islamic thought that were regularly to attract proponents from all 


during the First and the Second Sa‘iidi States and the three Egyptian Expe¢ 
1226H/1811 — 1228H/1813, ii) 1231H/1816 — 1233H/1818, and iii) 12544 


1835 


bo 


whom reference is found in al-Muradi’s dictionary or al-Jabarti 
“Aja'ib al-Athar’ that, they were all Shaykh Muhammad ibt 
Wahhab’s colleagues, yet it can hardly be questioned that the 

have hailed from all over the Muslim world—Rim and 

the Arab Lands, India, the Far East, Africa, and so forth and we 
also followers of different ‘Madhahib’ (‘Schools of Jurispruden 
with some even associated with ‘Safi’ Orders For example 
cording to al-Jabarti, Shaykh Muhammad Hayat himself had 


(Naqshband)i) affiliations, having been introduced into that O 


by the widely travelled Hadrami Saiyyid “Abdal-Rahmian al-S 


(d.1124H/1712), which, if anything, is a reflection on th 
and the freedom of intellectual intermingling in these Holy 
ies.°® Another living scholar by whom the Shaykh wa 
pressed at a later stage upon encounter during his wandering 
Shaykh ‘AbdAllah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Latif al-Shafi 
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corners of the globe on an annual 
the Pilgrimage centres of Makkah 

The father of this revivalisti 
ibn “Abdal-Wahhab, hailed from a far 
during his childhood was recognised 
having memorised amongst many 
Quran before the < 
(leader) in Prayers after his marriage 
was himself a product and perso1 
tual ferment and movement 
Makkah and al-Madinah f 
further knowledge and 
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were also destined like hi 
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the Indian Subc 
Dahl: 
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had been profound] 
Shaykhs Yusuf, “At 


the ‘Hadith’ 


ibn Ibrahim al-Kurani 
tutor of Shaykh Muhan 
der whose influence 
Wahhab was to 
His first visit 
only twelve years old, or seve 
said to have returned from 
three months. His next 


During his stay there, he was to come 1 


of scholars notably Shaykh ‘AbdAlIlah ib 
Sayt al-Najdi (d.1140H/1727) in Makkal 


in al-Madinah, to whom Muhammad al 


dictionary “Silk al-Durar” (“String of Pe: 


of the Standard of the ““Sunnah”’ in al 
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However, despite Ibn Taimiyyah’s high-spirited approach to the 
concepts of the practice of ‘Ijtuhad’ (‘Introspection’) and ‘Ijma” 
(‘Consensus’), the disciples of Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal 
Wahhab as followers of “‘al-Salaf al-Saleh” (‘the Pious Predeces- 
sors ) felt themselves more or less satisfied with the outcome of sucl 
deliberations up to the era of the death of the ‘Imam Ibn Hanbal 
the founder of Islam’s most orthodox School of Jurisprudence, wh« 
had passed away in 240H(855) 

On the other hand, where ‘Jehad’ (literally meaning “st 
was concerned, Islam generally recognises two \ 
of an Oration of the Prophet, uttered to his “Com] 
was returning from an expedition to Tabak durir 
implied that they were now re-entering the 
Akbar” (the greater ‘Jehad’) from that of “al-Jeha 


lesser ‘Jehad’). The former, often also descnbed 
Nafs” (‘Jehad’ against the soul), is directed 

tered tendencies, while “al-Jehad al-Asg¢] 

cludes the call for the bearing ol 

God’) in defence of one’s relig 

by Him. Great compilers of 

literature like al-Nassa’i (d. 303H 

1066), bear reference to this ‘Oration’ 

and the popular level in the case of 

would ultimately and inevitably have 

strenuous effort and sacrifice, whether 11 

self-improvement, passive political disobedience and resistance, 01 
otherwise, in keeping with the teachings and interests of religion 
In the instructions of Shaykh Muhammad ibn “Abdal-Wahhab, the 
focus, in keeping with the requirements of his time, was to be or 
the willingness to utilise this effort, if necessary, in the interests of 
establishing and maintaining the unity of the ‘Ummah’ through 
obedience to the ‘Imam’, who would supposedly be acting in con 
formity with and the support of Divine Laws, a factor which was to 
be established by the “Ulama’’.°*? Some ‘Sufi’ sources even actually 
describe ‘al-Jehad al-Akbar’ as firstly against Satan (man's “manifest 
enemy’ as revealed in the Qur’an) and everything he stands for and 
incites towards, and then “al-Nafs al-Ammiarah” (the ‘inciting soul’ 
or the inner lusts). 


ae ee. 
The ‘Unitarian’ Call 


B: The Birth of the First ‘Unitarian’ Sa‘iidi State 


B: (i) The Pact between the Amir Muhammad ibn Sa‘iaid 
(r.1139H/1726—-1179H/1765) and 
the Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab 


In the Central Arabia of his day reeling in poverty, ignorance and 
backwardness, not t« 


teaching would hardly 
lowers. Hence, a life wl > many features and events by some 
strange coincidence were to remind of those associated with the life 
of the Prophet, the Shay kh was also force d, soon after he had taken 
to preaching a reversion to the true teachings, to search for a pro- 
n 


1S 


tector. This he was first to find in the Amir of 
‘Uthman ibn Hamad Ib: 


to marry. 1en, when th mir was pressurised into withdraw 


ur, whose aunt Jauharah he was 


ing support by the powerful ruler of al-Ihsa’, Sulayman ibn Ghuray1 
of the House of ‘Uray‘ar of the Bani Khalid, the gap in support was 
filled by the Amir of al-Dir‘iyyah, Muhammad ibn Sa‘iid, thanks to 
the sagacity of his wife Midi, who had insisted on advising him 
thus: “V erily, this nan nas come t you and he 1s booty which God 
has driven to you. So, be generous and hospitable and respect and 
honour him anc ye and profit from his aid”.® Wisely acting on 
this advice, he was to enter into an emotional pact with the Shaykh, 
whose terms were no less than “blood for blood and ruin for ruin” 
and this was to see his “‘Da‘wah’ unshakeably associated with the 
emergence and fall wo Sa‘idi States (between 1157H/1749- 
1233H/1818 and 1238H/1823-1309H and the rise and des= 


tiny of a third born in , which altogether account for 


some twenty-five decac 
In this Pact, the / gave to the Shaykh the pledge to defend 
him, promote his teachings, fight innovation (‘Bid‘ah’) in religious 


matters in all its guises until it -ated and to propagate the 


teachings of the Qur’an ticated ‘Sunnah’ and the 
‘Hadith’ by argument and to back those efforts up with the sword 


as well. In return, the Shaykh presented to him tidings of future 


“honour”, “power” and possession of “the country and the people’, 
; 
h: 


reassuring him further upon query, that, he would never leave him 
nor desert his side, come what may. Thus was this alliance be- 


tween prospective temporal and spiritual authority in Najd con 
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cluded in 1158H(1749), according to the two great historians of 
Najd, Ibn Ghannam (d.1225H/1810) and Ibn Bishr (d.1288H 
1871). 

Once assured of a base and protection, Shaykh Muhammad ibn 
“Abdal-Wahhab set about bringing the fickle-minded tribes of Cen 
tral Arabia into order by introducing them to the basic teachin 
Islam and encouraging them in the ways of the ‘Shari‘ah’, while 
addressing letters to the neighbouring chiefs to introduce them t 
the nature of his “Call” and inviting them to join its standard 
Throughout his career, he was never to find himself short of foes, 
ever-willing to turn against him upon the first opportunity, even as 
he overcame them one after the other. In this respect, one of the 
staunchest foes of this ‘Da’ wah’, who neither believed in extending 
nor seeking quarter was the Amir Dahham ibn Dawwis of al-Riyad 
Another was the Bani Khalid dynasty of al-Ihsa’, the Al ‘Uray‘ar, 
under their Amirs Sulayman ibn Ghurayr and then “Uray‘ar ibn 
Dujayn. Lastly, there was also the Ismaili Amir of Najran, Hasan 
ibn HibatAllah al-Makrami, who was to acquire a unique status 


amongst his peers by overwhelming the forces of the ‘] Ja‘wah’ in 
1178H(1764) at a battle famous in Najdi lore as “Waqa't al-Najarin” 
(“the Battle of the Najranis”) and then moving on to lay seige to al 
Dir‘tyyah itself, before being bought off with rich presents. In this 
crisis, the Lady Midi was once again to play an important advisory 
role according to the historians Ibn Ghannam, Ibn Bishr and Ibn 
Khaz‘al, as did the Shaykh by instructing ‘Abdal-‘Aziz ibn Sa‘tid, 
his father’s general, to compose matters with al-Makrami 
However, to an Ottoman administration in decline and satis 


fied as far as Arabia was concerned with the mere policing of intet 
national frontiers, the administration of large urban centres and en- 
suring the successful management of the annual Pilgrimage, these 
events in the heartland of Arabia barely seemed to matter at the 
time. Besides, even as the “Da‘wah’ and with it the Amir Muhammad 
ibn Sa‘id’s political position was moving forth from strength to 


strength, he was to be found keen and careful throughout his reig1 


not to stir or ignite the wrath of those unmanageably mightier than 
himself. “Don’t explode the rock” was a saying he was often fond 
of quoting, for the effects of such an explosion can be unpredictable 
and far-reaching.” 

The Amir Muhammad ibn Sa‘iid was to pass away in 


1179H1(1765), to be succeeded by his able and intrepid son ‘Abdal 
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bn “Abdal- 


‘Aziz, who had been tutored by the Shaykh Muhammad ib 
Wahhab himself in religion and statesmanship 


B: (ii) The Amir “Abdal-‘Aziz ibn Sa‘td 
(r.1179H/1765—1218H/1803) 


It has already been referred to ‘en passant’ that, the more active of 
the Sharifs of Makkah were in the habit of leading forays east once 
in a while during the raiding season and in collecting ‘Zakat’. The 
‘Zakat’, it may be recalled in brief, is the 2.5% “Poor Due’ payable 
on capital or assets of a great variety of types held in possession for 
over a calendar year and exceeding a weight, count, or value fixed 
ed to 
them rightly or wrongly by the customary inhabitants of the region 


for them, which is called the “Nisab’. This was now being d 


under the pretext that al-Dir‘iyyah’s ‘“Zakat’ collectors had already 


visited them, hence, in addition to taking up cause against the 


‘Da‘wah’, these Sharifs had also taken to portraying acivity in its 


name as a dangerous un-Islamic precedent requiring urgent atten 


tion. Meanwhile, in order to put those clans owing allegiance to al 


Dir‘iyyah under added pressure, the Sharifs now began to adopt the 


measure of preventing them under the pretext that they were “de 


viant’”’ (in matters of faith) from visiting the Holy Cities in order to 


perfom the Pilgrimage and to buy and sell, which would have been 
vital for some of these clans’ livelihood, or otherwise levying exor 
bitant and unfair tithes on them for being allowed to do so 

For example, the Sharifs Mas‘id ibn Sa‘id (r.1146H/1734 
1165H/1751), his son Musa‘id (r.1174H/1760—1184H/1770) and 


the latter’s son Surur (d.1202H/1788) had all used faith as an ex- 


cuse for preventing the Najdis from performing the Hajj. The latter 


however, propitiated by gifts during the season of 1197H(1783) 
and agreeing to relent on that occasion, had nevertheless gone on 
to demand that, henceforth, they present him annually with a hun= 
dred “Ajmani steeds and pay the same dues as the Shi‘ah Pilgnms 
from Iran in order to be allowed to participate in the Hajj. 

In order to clear away the misapprehension that the ‘Dawah’ 
Was not a deviant movement, but firmly based on the teachings of 
the Qur’an and the ‘Sunnah’ as per the interpretation of the 
‘Madhhab’ (‘School of Jurisprudence’) of Ibn Hanbal, al-Diriyyah 
agreed upon the invitation of the Sharif Ahmad ibn Said (4.1194 
1780), to depute a scholar to Makkah to debate matters over with 


those there. Armed with presents and a letter from the Shaykh him- 
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self, humble in tone, full of religious advice and signed off as “Your 
Servant’, Shaykh ‘Abdal-“Aziz al-Huseiyyin was to set off for 
Makkah but without achieving his goal there He was destined 
to repeat this mission once more during 1204H(1789) upon the 
invitation of the Sharif Ghalib ibn Musa‘id, but again with similar 


results.° In fact, according to the historian Ibn Khaz‘al, an earlier 
Sharif of Makkah, Mas‘td ibn Sa‘id (r.1146H/1734—-1165H/1751 
had actually proceeded to imprison a delegation of thirty Najdi 


Pilomms and scholars sent to Makkah for the same purpose, many 


of whom had died in incarceration 


[he great latter day historian of Makkah, Dahlan reports alto 
gether of fifty armed encounters, some sizeable, others mostly small, 
between the Sharif Ghalib and his supporters on the one hand and 
al-Dir‘iyyah and its followers during his whole reign (from 1205H 
1791 till 1220H/1805).°* However, out of all these, his major in 
vasion of 1205H(1795), surprisingly launched under hi 
*“Abdal-‘Aziz ibn Musa‘id’s command against the Najdi Highl 
was the only one to meet with some success before beins 


back by Sa‘ad ibn “Abdal-*Aziz. 


It was not as if Ghalib’s arms were always unsuccessful against 
the Da‘wah’s adherents. For example, upon learning of the pres- 
ence of Sa‘iid ibn ‘Abdal-“Aziz in the vicinity of Turabah on the 
borders between the Najd and the Hejaz during late 1209H(1795), 
he had launched a swift raid into Najd under the Sharif Fahayd 


ear al-Dawadimi 


against the Qahtan at the watering place of Ma 
However, an invasion of Central Arabia by him a little later was to 
prove a dismal failure, with the Qahtan recovering all that they had 
lost earlier. Undeterred, the Sharif, who had considerable resources 
of his own in addition to the Ottoman aid he received, had decided 
to place another force under Fahayd in the field during 1211H(1797), 
which after some reverses, was to meet with success. It was around 
this time that a Unitarian force under Muhammad ibn Mu‘aygqil 
was to seize the Island of ‘Ama’ir from al-Bahrayn. 

Well against the simple but prudent military advice offered by 
the wise and experienced Amir Muhammad ibn Sa‘id to his fol 
lowers “not to explode the rock”, his successors were now raiding 
willy-nilly in all directions with such ease as to inspire fear and 
concern in all foes. Meanwhile, the cause of the ‘Da‘wah’ towards 
the end of Dha’l-Qa‘dah 1206H (July 1792) was to suffer the i1 


reparable loss of no less than its ‘Imam’ himself when Shavkh 
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Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab passed away, leaving behind a 
heritage, that was swiftly to reach several distant lands and inspire 
puritanical socio-political movements in a short while.‘ 

While secretly involved in the initiation and maturing of Otto- 
man plans to lay about the cause of the ‘Da‘wah’ simultaneously 
from the east and the west with the aid of local allies, the Sharif 
Ghalib, in order to lull suspicions, had again asked “Abdul-*Aziz ibn 
Muhammad to send him a deputation of religious scholars to clarify 
to him “that which he could not discern”. According to Ibn 
Ghannam, this delegation, led by Hamad ibn Nasir ibn Mu‘ammat 
during 1211H(1797), was to get the Makkans to concede to the 
followers of the “Da‘wah’ their argument in support of raising the 
sword in defence of the faith, while failing in getting them to agree 
that, addressing supplications to the dead was idolatrous!®* 

However, as the Ottoman ‘Wali’ in Baghdad, Sulayman Pasha 
was preparing the Chief of the Muntafiq Thuwayni ibn “AbdAllah 
to attack al-Dir‘iyyah from the east as the Sharif Ghalib did so from 
the west, Thuwayni was assassinated.°”’ In the meantime, the Amir 
‘Abdal-"Aziz ibn Muhammad in a display of his alertness and strength 
had also decided to send out probing parties that were to reach a 
Kuwayt and al-Samawah on the ‘Iraqi border in the east with his 
son Sa‘iid ibn “Abdal-“Aziz leading this expedition in person, while 


Shararat on the Syrian border was also reached in the west. Then, 


when the Qahtan decided to discard Sharifian allegiance, Ghali 


after securing the submission of Bishah was nevertheless completely 
taken unawares at al-Khurmah with great loss. This, while a major 
Ottoman invasion of al-Ihsa’ with the aid of 18,000 troops under 
‘Ali Kaykhiya (later on “Wali’ in Baghdad) was held up due to stiff 
resistance in al-Hofutf. Soon, a truce was agreed to and during the 
Hajj of 1214H (1800), Sa‘iid ibn “Abdal-‘Aziz, honourably received 
and feted by the Sharif Ghalib, was to lead the Pilgrims from Najd 


that year and the next, for his father “Abdal-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad, 


now an octogenarian, could not do so due to health reasons.' 
These two years of rest and respite definitely seem to have ben- 
efitted the forces of the ‘Da‘wah’ to recuperate and plan on future 
avenues for military action. In the winter of 1216H(1801/2), Satid 
ibn “Abdal-“Aziz was to suceed in leading a stealthy raid into al- 
‘Iraq, surprising and sacking the rich Shi‘ah shrines dedicated to the 
memory of their Imams, as well as other religious institutions in 
Karbala in the course of a morning during Dhi’]-Qa‘dah (March 
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1802) and to return home with riches undreamt of. The raid had 


also resulted in two thousand unfortunate slain victims. Ibn ‘Isa 
places this event the following year.’ 

Later on, other attempts over the years in that direction by the 
forces of the “‘Da‘wah’ were to prove a failure because of an acti- 
vated moat and other defensive precautions. Now and without car 
ing much for the international implications of such deeds, al- 
Dir‘ityyah was found to be interfering and often successfully, in the 
political quarrels of the Gulf littoral. For example, when the ruler 
of Masqgat, Sultan ibn Ahmad seized al-Bahrayn in 1216H(1801) 
from the Al Khalifah, and they turned to the Amir ‘Abdal-‘Aziz ibn 
Muhammad for succour, he was to succeed in retrieving the island 
for them after a bloody encounter, that was to cost two thousand 
lives. It was this Sultan ibn Ahmad (r.1206H/1792-—-1219H/1804), 
in whose staff the Italian Doctor Vincenzo Maurizi (alias “Shaykh 
Mansi’) had been serving, doubling up during times of war as the 


commander of his artillery as well 
B: (iii) The Adherents of the “Da‘wah’ in the Holy Cities: 


Then, even as al-Dir‘iyyah was dreaming of denuding the Holy 
Cities of the Hejaz of their wealth, the means and the ‘casus belli’ 
for such a course were to present themselves soon enough. This 


was when the cause of the ‘Da‘wah’ succeeded in winning over the 


serivces of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Abdal-Rahman al-Muda’ifi, the Sharif 


Ghalib’s brother-in-law and Wazir, with his vast regional experi 
ence and influence, during a visit to the Capital of the Al Sa‘iid as 
part of a delegation. An eminent regional Chief himself, al-Muda’ifi 
then set about weaning away the Hejazi tribes owing allegiance to 
the Sharif and gathering them around himself in support of al- 
Dir‘iyyah’s cause, with the momentum of his activities eventually 
forcing Ghalib’s brother ‘Abdal-Mu‘in to vacate al-Ta’if, which 
was then promptly sacked to heart’s content with as many as two 
hundred civillians killed. As a reward, al-Muda’ifi was appointed 
Governor of al-Ta if and the Hejaz by al-Dir‘iyyah.™ 
After the Hajj of 1217H(1803) in which “the Sultan of Musgat, 
Sultan ibn Sa‘id (actually Sultan ibn Ahmad), and the Nagib of al 
Mukalla” (probably ‘Abdal-Rabb al-Kasadi, d.1258H/1842) and 
‘AbdAllah Pasha ibn al-‘Azm had participated according to Dahlan, 
the Sharif Ghalib decided to vacate Makkah and withdraw to 
Jiddah.®* Sa‘tid ibn “Abdal-‘Aziz then entered Makkah to perform 
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the lesser Pilgrimage of ‘al-‘Umrah’ after donning the ‘Ihram’ or 

the Pilgrim’s unstitched attire at al-Maghsil after leaving the Wadi 
al-- Aqiq. It is said that, a hundred and fifty camels were sacrificed in 
thanksgiving and to feed the poor, before the Unitarians set about 
demolishing the domes and monuments anathema to them and this 
was to continue for over a fortnight, until none were left. Hence 

forth, a single ‘Imam’ was to lead the obligatory Prayer instead of 
the four representatives of that many ‘Madhahib’ (Schools of Juris- 
prudence). Sa‘ad ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz was also to ordain that the ‘Kashf 
al-Shubhat’ (‘the Unveiling of the Doubtful’), a composition of the 
Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab, be publicly taught in the 
‘Halagat’ (the learning circles) in the “Haram’ and the other mosques. 
Said ibn “Abdal-‘Aziz then advanced on Jiddah, but failing to ne- 


gotiate the moat after a week’s attempts, headed for al-Dir‘iyyah 


after appointing Ghalib’s brother “Abdal-Mu ‘in ibn Musa‘id as Vassal 
Sharif in Makkah and overseeing other administrative and defen 
sive measures. ' 

When the Amir “Abdal-“Aziz ibn Muhammad was struck down 
in the Mosque of al-Turayf while prostrated in Prayer during Rajab 
1218H (November 1803) by a Kurdish assassin named ‘Uthman, 


said to be of Shi‘ite persuasion, he was eighty-two lunar years old 


C 
and had ruled for thirty-eight years. The strangest aspect about this 
I 


assassination was that, few Kurds are actually Shi‘ah. In addition, 
members of the latter community are never named after the first 
three Orthodox Caliphs, whom they behold as “usurpers” of the 
fourth Orthodox Caliph ‘Ali’s right to immediate succession to the 
Prophet’s legacy after him as head of the Muslim ‘Ummah’. The 
great Najdi historian Ibn Bishr boldly refers to “Abdal-‘Aziz ibn 
Muhammad as “Mahdi Zamanihi” (“the Mahdi or ‘the Expected 


One’ of his Era’’), no less, in tribute 


B: (iv) Sa‘ad ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz 
(r.1218H/1803—-1229H/1814) 


Sa‘iid ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz, at his accession, was fifty-five (lunar) years 
and already had no less than thirty-six years of military expemence 
behind him. Though he was to rule for only some eleven years, 
under him, fondly referred to as “al-Kabir”, the Sa‘tidi State was to 
reach the zenith of its expansion. 

In the Hejaz, the Sharif Ghalib, taking advantage of these dis- 


turbances, had in the meantime succeeded in retrieving Makkah 
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and was destined to continue thenceforth to serve as al-Dir‘iyyah’ 


official vassal there for over another seven years (till 1228H/181 


that is until the Da‘wah’s adherents had to evacuate it. Howeve 


this is not to say that, amidst his great overt displays of amity and 


loyalty with his new overlords, he was not in secret contact wi 


the Ottoman administration. Sa‘td ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz’s major initi 


operation as Amir was a raid during 1218/19H(1804) on the env 


rons of al-Basrah and al-Zubayr, after which, he was to switch | 


attention to the reoccupation of the Hejaz, summoning levies 


almost all over Central Arabia to his aid in the accomplishment of 


his goal, which he was to achieve without much 


Makkah, al-Madinah too was to surrender 


1220H(1806), after a siege. The domes of tomb er 1 
tions, as well as structures held anathema by the followers of th 
‘Da‘wah’ were to be destroyed there also sin Makkah and els 
where. The treasury of the Prophet’s Mosque too was denud 
as referred to earlier. 

Following the Hajj of 1220H (February 1806), the ‘Mah 
whether from Egypt, Syma or Rim, was deemed a “Bid 
vation’), as was the musical band accompanying it and the con 
cerned Amirs were warned with dire consequenc und gurant 
a hostile reception should they Wall 1 th litter 
the accompanying paraphernalia and procession. Then, come t 
Hajj season of 1221H(1807), the traditional Synan ‘Mahma as 
turned away from al-Madinah and the Egyptian “Mahm i’, whi 
had arrived without prior intimation, was also “attacked and bur 
Of course, it 1S also possible, as Maintained Dy I] nB h Ca 
Dir‘iyyah feared the introduction into the Holy Cities of prof 
sional soldiery in the guise of the Mahmal’s followers that could b 
utilised by the Sharif or other plotters against its inte1 

During this period, according to Dahlin, a proclan 
also made following the Hajj that, henceforth, none may approa 
the Holy Cities “beardless”.°°’ Meanwhile, it is said that, the Sharif 


1 


Ghalib himself was made to swear in the Ka‘bah that, he would d 


his utmost as ruler to prevent all “Munkarat” (vices or abomi 
tions), while his officials were asked to ensure the observation 


‘Salat’ (Obligatory Prayers) in congregation, the payment of ‘Zak 


(Poor Due), the cancellation of all extortions and tithes untenabl 


in the light of the ‘Shari‘ah’, which the Sharifs were often incli1 


il 


to impose arbitrarily, the prevention of the use of silk or brocade by 
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men in their dress, as well as the consumption of tobacco in th 
proximity of the Holy Mosque 

As far as theological developments were concerned, the Sharif 
and his colleague S, who were the n ft ipning conversion to the 
of the ‘Da‘ wah’, were asked to overlook almost every evolution in 


Islamic and religious thought and interpretation since the third cen 


tury Hijn (9th centuary CE). Yet, according to the reliable 


temporary chronicler al-Jabarti, in the face of all that had transpired, 


the “Saiyyid al-Jami‘” (“Lord of All” 


vigour, was found again in the habit of “collecting taxes from the 


merchants and if questioned over it, would say: “These (that is the 
local traders) are “Mushrikin” (“Polytheists’), and I collect from 
the “Mushrikin” not from the ““Muwahhidin” (“the Unitarians” 
Chroniclers record that most parts of Arabia during this period, 
that is since 1219H(1804), were to suffer from a severe drought and 
famine due to lack of rains that were to last for six years and eve1 
nine years in some areas. As a result, prices not unnaturally had 
spiraled and according to al-Jabarti, an ‘Irdab’ of rice in Makkah for 
example was then costing 500 Riyals (Maria Theresa Thalers 


wheat 310 Riyals, while according to Dahlan, a mere measure of 


rice or wheat was only available with difficulty for two gold 


(Mashkhasayn’). The prices of other commodities such as a pound 
of sugar, fat or oil, were to rise to two Riyals, coffee and dates to a 
Riyal, meat (goat or camel) could barely be found for halfa Riyal 


and a measure of raisins, if availabl 


ll their dearest possessions in 


situation had forced the citizens 


order to keep alive until they had nothing left 


It would have been expected of the Ottoman administration, 


at this stage at least, to take a greater interest in the affairs of the 
Holy Cities, particularly after the French evacuation of Egypt dur 
ing 1216H(1801) and the relief from Napoleon’s immediate threat 
to its posessions in the region. However, that was not to be. The 


Sublime Porte continued to be preoccupied with fears of French 


ambitions, R.ussia’s persistent aggressive designs, palace 


in Istanbul and the constant threat of 
For example, the Sultan Salim (Selim) III (r.1203H/1789-1222H 


; ' 
turmoil from the Janissaries. 


1807) upon his death had been succeeded by his nephew Mustafa 
III, only for the latter to be deposed a little later in 1223H(1808) in 
favour of his minor brother Mahmiid (Mahmut) II (r.1223H/1808 


1255H/1839). 
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7 th Pilori ae 7: individual and the group or the community’ 
dence, with Pilgrims also discouraged from coming on - aaa 
is = —o ‘. national scale. One of these for example, 


Hajj because of the general conditions then prevalent and c1 
in 1224H(1809) with the woes of a cholera epidemic, Sa‘iid 


ment” in India, which has already been ref 


‘ nitely have had a major impact on the 
Abdal-“Aziz and his followers from all over Arabia were j 
i ee 42 1a history had its covert activities and political 
perform the Hajj in the manner they would have willed, wit ee di ies i aetaeele : 
5 7 = = yremature Giscovery, was ultimately to surter 
former dressing the Ka‘bah during each Pilgrimage seasor c t land’ 1 | G 
a ; sR ; ; owe that land s colonial masters after witnessing an 
fine “Kiswah’ of rich brocade or silk and its ‘Bab’ (Door PAyot P lnathedDat bh’ 
- : in the Arabian Peninsula, the Da‘wah’s au 
curtain of gold and silver metal thread as per tradition, amidst > Ae : ; 
general displays of chairty. id | hive rapihy verre) ae 
. 4 P ; 5 and the Gulf coast region for diffenng whules D 
In the Makkan ‘Haram’ where he was to o1 ; la : : 
, C See oe 3 incursions and vassalage 
over the ‘Magam Ibrahim’ (‘Station of Ibrahim Hy - Pern 
- : : ere, following the battle 
order for the edifice to be seen clearly by \ ee: = pene ne : 
d\en ee ; sa 7 er al-Qasimi (r.1218H/1803 
Aziz’s favourite spot for stationing himself ; : ‘ 7 38 
a‘wah’s vassal in the region and the 
D I t f it 

: : oe, : : co Ahmad (d.1223H/1808), the uncle of the 
Besides, in his role as ‘Imam’, he would render the 1utbat a 2 aa ; Pe aires a ees ea 

‘the Great” ibn Sulta: 19H/1804-12 


four thousand men were to fall, the British 


‘Zamzam , from where he could survey to 


Hajj’ (the Hajj Sermon’) on the day of 


Namiurah, dressed in his ‘Ihram’ and seated on a camel 
1) , Captain D. Seton 
congregation on the merits of belief in God’s « pt : 


own judgement and ability” 


them of His favours and advising them to folloy 
vice in all its guises. was to report to some 
Such sincere simple exhortations anc peezecration th at, the 
bidden in Islam, addressed in the presence of Makk to the ( rulf, but also t 
ars, many qualified to issue ‘Fatawi’ one of the prime aoe 
irritate some of the Makkans into describing ther naval activities of the Qawasim t 
forthellevellofs;camel herders”. of which, even “tl Gulf littoral, with their chiefs being in liaison vy 
in Makkah were fully aware”. Nevertheless, such feelings in the ats/rep1onal representatives 

“1 Tlama” fror Incidentally, this was also 


Royal Navy and the Bombay Ma 


Ra’s al-Khaymah with the aid 


breasts were not seen to come into the way of these 
pronouncing and proclaiming them out aloud, when asked | 
to do so for the benefit of the congregation and they 


“Know, Oh people, that, the Amir Sa‘td (ibn “Abdal-‘Aziz) say 


“suppression of piracy’ Regardins 


: | Ke »r of Parliame hil] TAT GIClKCuA TTT eran trons 
unto you that wine is forbidden and adultery is forbidden ind Member of Parliament Phillip Francis, wary of them, was to go on 
so on.°”> record saying: “whenever the British Governor-General of India 


a» 


Nevertheless, however much the “Ulama”’ of Makkah m and his Consul were disposed to make we their ne1gnbOuns 


have scoffed at the implications of the Da‘wah’s teachings, it was to they could at all times fabricate a c: 


succeed at home in bringing several of the tribal and nomadic el C: The First Egyptian Expedition 


LLG 


ments into touch with the basic tene ‘their relig to en be : ee: 
€ c tenets of their religion and to e1 under Tiisiin Pasha (1226H/181 


courage their practice amongst these simple, ignorant souls. At the 

" ’ i - f > 7 @ ~d in seve 1 tat mS Gj Yttomal 
same time, it was also to inspire intellectual, reformist and freedom As already emphasised in several instances, since Ottomat 
claims to the leadership of the Muslim ‘Ummah’ were 


] 


movements in more sophisticated societies abroad almost conten 
ty Cities and 


: : Ritneniawta > 197 17 f+ . LJ 
poraneously and with varying measures of tangible success at the a fair extent with the custodianship of the H« 
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sul 


amongst various responsibilities, the provision of security to those the Sharif Ghalib, innumerable rich cloaks laced with sal ae 
‘ « « ; L « AX A, 4 aN.) LOL y | | Ne ANG 


interested in performing the Pilgrimage, hence, in view of the nega- pelts, Cashmere shawls in addition to 100,000 Riy Maria Theres 
z > wu aw aac Ih t a ValS tla 1eTCsa 
tive situation then pertaining there at least from the Ottoman Thalers) were presented to the Paramount Chief of the Harb tril 
diministrati¢ n’s point of view, it had become obligatory upon it to alone, of which, the Sharif was to appropriate 18 
act swiftly and with vigour in order to restore the status in its favour himself according to the Makkan historian Dahlin 


Indeed, the Sublime Porte, with this objective in mind, had been In spite of the fact that the adherents of the ‘Da‘wah’ were t 


exhorting its “Wali’ (Viceroy) in Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali at least battle it out against tremendous odds with incredible determi 


and valour, al-Madinah was beseis 


since 1219H(1804) to take action according to al-Jabarti, and these 
S anic “Firma : > 1 . re o ,er lITrce : ? r }< 
Sultanic ‘Firmans’ (Imperial Commands) were to gather urgency in the last quarter of 1227H(1812) and Muhammad 


4 


$aVe auth e warn ES THES He ey ; 39 ta 
tone since the stoppage of the Mahmals and the occupation of to forward its kevs to the Sultan Mahmid II in Istanbi 


Makkah by the proponents of the “‘Da‘wah’.°” Still, Muhammad “Islimpil’’).°** It has to be added here that, the Pasha was 
Ali, arguably as great a military genius as Napoleon according to seeking from the Sultan the ‘Pashalik’ of Syria as well for himself, 


] 


his biographer General Weygand, though less intellectual and at on the pretext that Egypt alone could not bear the burden of th 
mide t e ried int , in : . G - 

times even crude, was not to be hurried into action with inad- operations and also because al-Dir‘iyyah was only 

= ns > r Je >» — tre ~41990 ‘= 

equate preparations. Besides, in his first attempt of 1220H(1805 ing stages away from the Syrian border 


against the Mamluk opposition at home, he had not entirely been Meanwhile. Sa‘iid ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz also. 


satisfied with the outcome. Then, when he finally felt secure about 


having set his own house in order after his second treacherous at Batetenrrender of al 


1 . waa ar =] | : 
= ) > -Spatcn ga e recaicitral Miamiuk chier . : ] 
tempt aimed at despatching all the recalcitrant Mamluk chiefs departure from Makkah had been an encouraging 


» 469— er yn in C: , adel on 5th Safar 1226H (1st : AT | 
some 46 to perdition uiro’s Citadel « t ifar 1 yH (1s Egyptian forces to advance on Makkah, where tl 


March 1811), with only one intended victim, Amin Bey, unex : 
ch 1811 . Sa : ; was now waiting to welcome them despite the allegiance he had 


pectedly getting away by jumping over its walls on horseback, to 
If 


live to tell the tale, he decided to throw himsel 


hole-} 1) sworn earlier of loyalty to al-Dir‘iyyah in the vicinity of 1 
whole-heartedly : ca ee A 
sacred place than the Ka‘bah itself. Makkah and al-Ta if 


into the launch of full-scale operations in the Hejaz.°™’ These were 3 
° E to be taken by the Egyptians during the early part of 


now initiated by establishing a bridge-head across the Red Sea, for 

: ; ae : though looking further east, they 
which Yanbu‘ was seized. [The command of this venture was 5 ie : ae . 
pe : ; fence put up against them at Turabah, which the ~ Unitarians 
given to Muhammad ‘Ali’s brave and talented seventeen year ok 3 ; i 
: ey ae. often tended to treat as a base for operations into the Hejaz 
son Tusun Pasha : nee 


had been mainly due to the determi 
Sa‘ad ibn “Abdal—‘Aziz prepared to meet this threat by a gen sre 
ey and it was to compel them to withdraw 

eral call to arms. He was by now ably assisted by his brave anc i Ref] 
: : ery pieces and ammunition. Refle 
capable son “AbdAllah, who had decided to meet the enemy on this a? I : eK 
fortune now being faced by the adherents of the 

occasion on grounds and terms of his own choosing, where the : 


Bishr was to find explanation for this dilemma in 


enemy’s superiority in numbers, fire-power and discipline would Ss : 
be minimised. The general strategy of the Egyptians on this occa words: , and confusion confounded the ranks of 
sion, apart from obviously using their superiority to advantage, was to God’s inexhorable decree because of our sins, f 
to work on the loyalty of the fickle-minded and deprived bedouins His pardon” .' . 
by displays of indefatigable strength and interminable resources in _ Sensing the resolve of the tribal levi 
order to instill fear and doubt in them and buy their support, or at before the determination of a great region 


least their non-involvement, by the appeasement of their insatiable ready spent 1,750,000 Egyptian Pounds and 


avarice with silver and gold. In fact, in keeping with the advice of 25,000 transport animals and yet appeal 


Sa‘td ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz decided to address the s 
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amongst various responsibilities, the provision of security to those 
interested in performing the Pilgrimage, hence, in view of the nega 
tive situation then pertaining there at least from the Ottoman 
Administration’s point of view, it had become obligatory upon it to 
act swiftly and with vigour in order to restore the status in its favour 
Indeed, the Sublime Porte, with this objective in mind, had been 
exhorting its “Wali? (Viceroy) in Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali at least 
since 1219H(1804) to take action according to al-Jabarti, and tl 
Sultanic ‘Firmans’ (Imperial Commands) were to gather urgency in 
tone since the stoppage of the Mahmals and the occupation of 
Makkah by the proponents of the ‘Da‘wah’.®” Still, Muhammad 
‘Ali, arguably as great a military genius as Napoleon 


his biographer General Weygand, though less intellectu: 

times even crude, was not to be hurried into action with inad- 
equate preparations. Besides, in his first attempt of 

} , 


against the Mamluk opposition at home, he had not 


satisfied with the outcome. Then, when he finally felt secure about 
having set his own house in order after his second treacherous at 
tempt aimed at despatching all the recalcitrant Mamluk chiefs- 
some 469—to perdition in Cairo’s Citadel on 5th Safar 1226H (1st 
March 1811), with only one intended victim, Amin Bey, unex- 
pectedly getting away by jumping over its walls on horseback, to 
live to tell the tale, he decided to throw himself whole-heartedly 
into the launch of full-scale operations in the Hejaz.°° These were 
now initiated by establishing a bridge-head across the Red Sea, for 
which Yanbu‘ was seized The command of this venture was 
given to Muhammad ‘Ali’s brave and talented seventeen year old 
son Tusian Pasha 

Satid ibn “Abdal-“Aziz prepared to meet this threat by a gen 
eral call to arms. He was by now ably assisted by his brave and 
capable son “AbdAllah, who had decided to meet the enemy on this 
occasion on grounds and terms of his own choosing, where the 
enemy's superiority in numbers, fire-power and discipline would 
be minimised. The general strategy of the Egyptians on this occa 
sion, apart from obviously using their superiority to advantage, was 
to work on the loyalty of the fickle-minded and deprived bedouins 
by displays of indefatigable strength and interminable resources in 
order to instill fear and doubt in them and buy their support, or at 
least their non-involvement, by the appeasement of their insatiable 


avarice with silver and gold. In fact, in keeping with the advice of 


the Sharif Ghalib, innumerable rich cloaks 
pelts, Cashmere shawls in addition to 100,000 Riyal 
[halers) were pre 
alone, of which, 
himself according 

In spite 
battle it out against treme! 
and valour, al-Madinah was bes 
the last quarter of 1227H(181 
to forward its keys to the Sultar 
“Islampal It 
seeking from the 
on the pretext 
operations 

from the Syrian border 


‘Abdal-*Aziz 


gyptian 
was now waitir 

sworn earlier of loyalty to al-Dir‘iyyah 

sacred plac e th: the 1 ban itselt 

to be taken by the Egyptians during the early par 


> ft 


hough looking further east, they were tc 


often tended to treat base for operations into the Hejaz 


jad been mainly due to the determination of a lady callec 


His pardon” 

Sensing the resolve 
before the determinati 
ready spent 1,75 
25,000 transport anim 
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by feverish military activity and guerilla warfare. Mustering some 
20,000 warriors, he decided to make a lightning swift advance onto 
al-Madinah startling all, only to be deterred there by its defences, to 
which he had no suitable answer in his armoury in 
suitable guns or other siege equipment 

Upon returning to al-Dir‘iyyah, he was to learn of a pressing 
crisis in ‘Uman, where he was to lose one of his militarily ablest and 
most trusted lieutenants, Mutlag al-Mutayri.** Meanwhile, at about 
this stage, two other aides of similar calibre, Ibn Mudaiyyan ( 
erstwhile Governor of al-Madinah) and the able, experienced a 
influential “Uthman al-Muda’ifi were also to be taken captive 


j 


the west. Regarding “Uthman al-Muda’ifi, it is said that Sa‘iid ibr 


“Abdal-‘Aziz was to offer to pay a 100,000 Riyals in ransom for 
freedom. However, as luck would have it, the offer, though lucra 
tive, had arrived in the Egyptian camp after his departure for Egypt 
and therefore could not be entertained 

Then, when Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz heard of the arrival of 
Muhammad “Ali himself in the Hejaz to take stock and control of 


I I 
ing else then to gain time. However, his envoys, bearing the mes 


the situation, he decided to open pourparlers for peace, if for noth- 


sage to Jiddah upon the Pasha’s arrival, were to be informed that, 
peace would require the restoration of all that was taken from the 
Prophet’s Chamber in al-Madinah a1 he reparation of the cost of 
the expedition as per the figures already quoted , Sa‘iid ibn 
‘Abdal—‘Aziz would not or could not entertain 

Muhammad ‘Ali had left Cairo in mid-Shawwal 1228H(1813), 


at the same time as the Egyptian Hajj Caravan and had brought 


with him the “Kiswah’ that had been returned by the Unitanans 
after the establishment of their hegemony over Makkah some five 
years ago. He was now also to dress the Ka‘bah that year, as well as 
lead the Hajj procession in a public display aimed, apart from other 


things, at advising his overlord the Sultan in Islampil and the 


Mus 
lim world at large that, Ottoman authontty had been restored in the 


Holy Land.°”’ His other objective would of course have 

study and reivew from close the whole situation and the steps that 

he would need to take in support of his future ambitions 
However, not much later after he had arrived in Makkah, where 

he was to put up at the house that later on came to be known as 


“Bayt Banajah” (after the famous Hadrami trading family), feelit 


ic 


uncomfortable with the Sharif Ghalib, he was to replace him with 
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his nephew Yahya ibn Surir ibn Musa‘id, wrongly referred to by 
Ibn Bishr as “Suri ibn Yahya ibn Suriir”. This was again after 
Ghalib and he had sworn in the Makkan ‘Haram’ to be loyal to 
each other.®* According to the Makkan historian Dahlan, the Sharif 
Ghalib was then defended by several ethnic groups recognised for 
their martial qualities, such as “four hundred Yamanis, as many 
Hadramis, the same number of Y4Afi‘is, as well as Maghribis and 
Sulaymanis’” (the latter men hailing from the Jizan, or more cor- 
rectly the ‘Jazan’ region), altogether some two thousand; this, while 
another thousand slaves were said to man his forts for him.®” Hence, 
Muhammad ‘Ali had little option but to seek recourse to treachery 
in order to affect his designs with minimum risk of loss of life in this 
regard.°”* 

The Sharif Ghalib by then had exercised authority for some 
twenty-seven lunar years. He was first deported to Cairo, there to 
be joined by his four wives of African origin (“Habashiyyat”), a 
white slave girl and three sons plus their retainers. Compensated as 
best as possible upon the Sultan’s command for the loss of his great 
wealth and commercial interests, which were known to have been 
spread as far apart as the Yaman and India. He was later on to be 
removed to Salonika with a handsome allowance, where he was to 
die in the plague of 1231H(1816 

Meanwhile, Sa‘iid ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz ‘al-Kabir’ (‘the Great’), also 
teferred to as “Abu’l-Shawarib” (“Father of the Moustache”) and 
truly one of the greatest of his house and his era, was to pass away 
on 11th Jamad al-Awwal 1229H (1st May 1818), while his son and 
heir ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid was away raiding in the region of Sufaynah. 
Ibn Bishr maintains that, “Sa‘iid (ibn ‘Abdal-*Aziz) had full knowl 
edge of Qur’anic exegesis” and that, in the lecture sessions that 
would follow the Obligatory Prayers, Commentaries of Ibn Kathir 
(d.774H/1372) and al-Tabari (d.310H/921) would be read out in 
his assemblies. It is worth pointing out here as a reflection on 
Sa‘tid ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz’s open-minded nature that, followers of the 
“Madhhab’ of the ‘Imam’ Ibn Hanbal, to which the adherents of 
the “‘Da‘wah’ also belong, do tend to differ with al-Tabari for ex= 
ample, on some points of ‘Fiqh’ (Jursiprudence) and ‘Tafsir’ (Ex= 
egesis). In his kitchens, 500 ‘Sa“’ (Measures) of wheat and nice would 
be prepared daily to be served with meat for important guests, with 


‘Hintah’ (wheat served in the guise of a gruel called “Jarish”) and 
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dates for the rest, while on 27th Ramadan, he gave away as many as 
3,000 dresses.°% 

His tax gathering parties consisted of seventy teams, each with 
seven members—an ‘Amir’, a clerk, an accountant, a treasurer and 
three general assistants—and the outcome of their efforts according 
to the unknown Author of the ‘Lam‘ al-Shihab’ (‘Glow of the 
Lamps’) was the collection of some 2,310,000 Riyals (Maria Theresa 
[halers) in revenue, while Burckhardt suggests it’s half. 

As far as the division of booty went, he would retain a fifth and 
distribute the rest fairly amongst his men, with a single portion for 
a footman and double that for the possessor of a horse. His park of 
artillery comprised of sixty mostly antiquated pieces, half of them of 
large bore and his palace household included 1,300 slaves and re- 
tainers, while his stable held 1,400 steeds, 600 of which were for 
use in raiding. Then there was in addition that select force of around 
300 regular warriors that he had gathered around himself as a sort of 
special force or an elite Praetorian guard. As their title “al- 
Mangiyyah”’ or “the Picked Ones” reveals, they had all been indi- 
vidually selected by him and personally after he had heard tales of 
their military feats and valour and tned them out to his satisfaction 
Towards these also he was always greatly indulgent.® 

Soon after ‘AbdAlah ibn Sa‘iid’s, undisputed accession, he had 
to devote all his energies to saving his large unwieldy desert realm 


from the jaws of this Turco-Egyptian invasion, seen as “a result of 


sins” committed by the followers of the ‘Da‘wah’ by Ibn Bishr 
Knowing the importance of Turabah in any Najd-Hejaz conflict 
and particularly this swiftly evolving struggle with the Egyptian forces 
then arrayed for an advance eastwards, he now asked for his vassals 
and allies to pour into it with their followers and meet up with his 
handsome and popular brother Faysal ibn Sa‘iid in order to serve 
under his command. This was to continue until a force, some 40,000 
strong had been assembled. What followed next has been described 
by Rafi Bey accompanying the Egyptian expedition, as “one of 
the most important battles in Egyptian military history”, in which, 
despite reckless acts of bravery from the adherents of both sides, 
training in military discipline was ultimately to carry the day. 
Battle had been joined, when an Egyptian force met up with 
Faysal’s warriors at ‘Bisl al-Qasr’ between Wadi Turabah and al- 
Taif during Muharram 1231H (December 1815). Although ini 
tially victorious, the men under Faysal, each clan or tribe under the 
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command of its own chief, were forced to fall back, when 
Muhammad “Ali had reinforced his troops in person at a critical 
stage, turning the tables on the enemy and compelling them to 
scatter. Upon this, instead of falling back into Turabah to regroup 
as some of the commanders had done in anticipation that others 
would follow, these tribal levies, in a reminder of the days of old, 
had taken to the different routes leading homewards, thus compel- 
ling their leaders also to follow them after a wait and under pressure 
from the advancing Egyptians, who were then to proceed to oc- 


cupy Turabah and even give the fleeing tribesmen chase in differ- 


ent directions in mopping up operations and for distances which 
would not expose their rear to the risk of counter-attack. 

It is said that Muhammad “Ali, while augmenting his regulars 
with desert auxillaries of experience and training his men in desert 
warfare, had never shied away like a good commander from sharing 
his men’s lot equally at stages of this campaign, when his men had 


been reduced to dire straits through shortage of supplies and were 


surviving on little more than dates. Never the one to feel shy over 
seeking advice in matters in which he was ignorant, it is said that 
Muhammad ‘Ali was often to benefit during this crisis from listen- 
ing to the Sharifs Shanbar ibn Mubarak al-Mun‘imi, Rajeh al- 
Shanbari and Muhammad ibn ‘Aun. 

Just as Muhammad ‘Ali was preparing himself for an invasiot 
of Najd, two threats were to draw him back to Egypt. One of these 
was local and emanated from an emissary of his own, Latif, who 
had managed to ingratiate himself with the Sublime Porte ina very 
short while, going on to receive the lofty title of “Pasha”, so far 
only bestowed on him and his sons alone as far as Egypt was con- 
cerned. The other was international and involved Napoleon, who 
had escaped from Elba 

Handing over charge to Tiisiin in al-Madinah to continue with 
the preparations, but not the adequate means, Muhammad “Ali 
quietly slipped back to Egypt. Then, during the first quarter of 
1230H(1815), as Tastin, though making little headway due to heavy 
resistance, was nevertheless dreaming of means or an oppurtunity 
to end this long drawn campaign at a single blow, a version says 
that, a messenger sent by Muhammad ‘Ali to Tiisiin was to arrive 
with orders that he end all hostilities and return to Egypt as soon as 
possible. This message is said to have been captured by “AbdAllah 


ibn Sa‘iid while on its way. The latter, upon acquainting himself 
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with the contents and pleased with them, had decided to send it on 
to Tustin post-haste, though the two unfortunate guides leading 
the messenger, had been executed.” On the other hand, al-RAfi‘i 
Maintains that, it was “‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id who had “sent him an 
emissary (called Habab by Burckhardt), seeking truce and offering 
obedience”. To this, Tiisiin’s response, sent with his Syrian physi 

cian Yahya Effendi along with some presents, had been that, as he 
could not respond to the request without consulting his father, he 
would offer a truce of twenty days in order for himself to be en- 
abled to do so. The Physician had further been charged, as may 
well be imagined, with using his presence in the opponents’ camp, 
to study their situation carefully, as well as to inspire awe in them 
with tales of Egypt’s bottomless wealth and strength. 

Amidst the confusion of who sought the truce first, it becomes 
clear that, “‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘ad and Tisiin were willing to be satis- 
fied with the confinement of the Sa‘idi State to Najd and al-Ihsa’ 
with the proviso that, there be no interference by either party with 
the annual Pilgrimage and the trade traffic, local and between Arabia 
and its neighbours, and also that, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid should send 
emissaries to attend the audience in Cairo with Muhammad ‘Ali 
concerning the presentation, finalisation and confirmation of these 
terms. According to Burckhardt, while twenty emissaries were to 


visit Tiisiin’s camp, many of whom were then to go on to Cairo as 


well, bearing gifts and an appeal also addressed to the Sultan, only 
two were actually to meet the Pasha. Ibn Bishr, while naming the 
two envoys as Hasan ibn Mazrii‘ and ‘AbdAllah ibn “Aun succintly 
sums up what transpired by mentioning that, when they arrived in 
Cairo, they found Muhammad ‘Ali’s attitude regarding peace to 
have changed!” 

It would appear that, with the immediate local threat to his 
position from the Albanian soldiery over, he now did not want to 
jeopardise his plans for future aggrandisement in Arabia and the 
region, with the Sanjags of Syria and now al-‘Iraq also hardly dis 
tant from his grasp. Hence, he was found to fall back again onto 
harping on the terms he had formally offered Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdal- 
‘Aziz earlier and at least one of which was physically impossible to 
meet. This of course was the demand for the return of all the trea 
sures that had been taken from the Prophet’s Chamber before the 
concept of peace between them could be entertained by him, as 
‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘td simply did not have them as they had been 


11 
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distributed. Then, there was also the difficult requirement of pre- 
senting himself before the Sultan in Islampil to await his pleasure, 
while also surrendering al-Dir‘iyyah to the Governor of al-Madinah, 
under whose jurisdiction it was henceforth to be alongside its ruler 
and all these were terms that could hardly be considered seriously. 
‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid’s reaction even to these conditions was, 
according to al-R4fi‘i, a pragmatic one. Explaining once again his 
position vis a vis the treasures taken from the Prophet’s Chamber 
and excusing himself from waiting on the Sultan as it would have 
meant almost certain execution, he was nevertheless to offer to re- 
ceive a deputy in al-Dir‘iyyah to take charge of the revenue and 
ensure the remittance of a fixed sum regularly in reparation until 
the amount sought was settled. Muhammad ‘Ali’s reaction to this 
reply, going by the same chronicler, was to threaten the Sa‘idi 
Amir with war and destruction if he did not comply. 
Meanwhile, Tiisiin’s return home on 5th Dhi’l-Hijjah 1231H 
(8" November 1815) had been to a tumultuous welcome and though 


only twenty years old, he was to die some ten months later. A 


brave man who appreciated bravery in others, ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘tid, 
13 
ld 


when asked would readily admit that, he (Tisiin) and his Scottish 
treasurer Ibrahim Agha (né Thomas Keith), who was destined to 
lose his life in al-Qasim in an encounter, were two of the bravest 


men in the Egyptian army. 
D: The Second Egyptian Expedition under Ibrahim Pasha: 


Thanks to Muhammad ‘Ali’s intransigience, the writing on the wall 
now appeared clear to “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid as far as the course he 
now had to adopt was concerned. Hence, without wasting any 
time and placing his trust in God, he once again decided to send 
out a general call to arms to assess his own actual strength and the 
commitment of his followers, as well as their level of confidence in 
view of the impending struggle. In addition to using this excercise 
as a display of fearlessness and strength on his part, he also wanted to 
vent his spleen without delay on all those who had previously co= 
operated with the invading forces and were likely to prove a thom 
in his side once again after the arrival of the new Egyptian expedi- 
tion. This was in order to discourage them from this course of 


action. When these elements withdrew helter-skelter in various 


directions to avoid contact with him in this determinedly punitive 
mood, ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id also set about destroying all possible 
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facilities such as wells and forts, that could be used by 


forces in their advance on al-Dir‘iyyah from the 1 


series of raids combined into one single energetic swee 


ibn Sa‘id, are generally remembered, according 


Ibn ‘Isa in Najd by the nickname of “Ghazwat al 


cause of the provocative implications inherent in it against the tru 


concluded with Tisin. It is of course probable that, when this nick 


name was coined, the general populace was not 


outcome of the representations by the Najdi deputation in Cairo 


j 


Nevertheless, this raid did serve to add to Muhammad ‘Ali’s re 


solve, as tales of it were carried ) all and narrated before the 


Pasha by a number of the fl notab] yf al-Qasim, 1 
joined the ranks of those already resident there. In fact, the chroni 
cler Ibn Bishr is frankly of the ion that, it is because of this raid 
that “the violation of the peace by the ‘Rim’ occured” 
Muhammad ‘Ali was now to take six more months in addre 
ing his additional preparations. These of course had incorporate 
sernous review Of and remedies for 1 the grave shortconungs sensed 
by the former expedition. Also, apart from an experienced French 
staff officer, Vaissiere, a doctor (Antonio Scoto), two surgeons and 
a pharmasict, all of these Italians, were now re ruited to serve with 
this new expeditionary force. In addition to the normal component 
of professional regulars, it was to include two thousand sturdy 
“Fallahin” (peasants) from Asyit (Assiiit), picked by the new Com- 
mander, the twenty-seven years old Ibrahim Pasha himself, as he 
made his way to the coast 1n order to cross the ed Sea over to al 


Madinah’s main port, Yanbu’. [brahim | a, to whom some sources 
refer as the eldest of Muhammad ‘Ali’s progeny, while others as 
adopted son, was also to engage six thousand camels from the fa 
mous “Ababidah bedouins, to carry the force’s equipment from Qana 
to al-Qusayr on the Red Sea.” On the former occasion during 
1227H(1812), when Muhammad ‘Ali had boarded his vessels at 
Suez, according to Burckhardt, he had brought with him some two 
thousand cavalry, while another group of horse of similar size, 
accoumpanied by eight thousand camels, had arrived overland 
There is some dispute between al-R4fi‘i and Dahlin over from 
where the operations against Najd were initiated by Ibrahim Pashia 
after his arrival in the Hejaz during Shawwal 1231H(September 
1816). The former mentions al-Madinah, while the latte1 opts in 
favour of Makkah.”!? These had of course been preceded by every 
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effort to Over-awe ana secure the cooperation of ¢ lans or the Harb, 
Mutayr, ‘Utaybah and ‘Anayzah, who had formerly assisted his 
younger brother Tisiin. 

From here on, given the resources of this expeditionary force, 
were they also to possess like determination, then no matter how- 
ever much ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘tid and his followers resisted, the result 
appeared to be a foregone conclusion and Ibrahim was to miss no 
opportunity to lure his opponents to his side “en masse’ or piece- 
meal with generous terms of truce or surrender as his advance pro 
gressed. In the face of such tactics and superior fire-power and dis- 
cipline, the guerrilla tactics and valour of “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘tid and 
his tribal warriors, always prone to swift changes in temperament 
and behaviour, were found to flounder. 

For example, at al-Rass, where ‘Unitarian’ units under Hijaylan 
ibn Harb had gathered to stem Ibrahim’s adavance, al-Fakhiri men- 
tions that, they were subjected to bombardment with as many as 
five thousand artillery shells and other rounds in just a single night 
and in the end wer to avail of the Pasha’s generous terms t¢ 
surrender after a seige that had lasted three and a half months. This 
of course had been i “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid’s inability 
depite efforts to relieve t 
men according to the Egyptian al-R4Afi‘i, while Ibn ‘Isa quotes the 
figure of 200, with the besiegers losing twice as many. Ibn Bishr, as 
usual, tends on the « rightly or wrongly, to double 
the invaders’ losses and halve those of the ‘Unitarians’. 

Taking heart from how long his garrison at al-Rass had man- 
aged to hold back the invading forces and even as its remnants fell 
back onto ‘Anayzah bringing with them tales of the enemy’s formi- 
dable weaponry and the way they were treated upon surrender, 
which was undoubtedly to prove detrimental to his men’s morale, 
‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id now decided, starting with “Anayzah, to 
strengthen every fort and citadel in Ibrahim’s path, while maintain 
ing a free hand for himself to harass the besiegers at will from out 
side. When satisfied with ‘Anayzah’s preparations and before moy- 
ing on to other forts, he had proceeded to place it under the com- 
mand of his distant cousins Muhammad and Ibrahim (the sons of 
Hasan ibn Mishari ibn Sa‘iid) and to devote his attention next to 
Buraydah. However, as luck would have it, a chance shot from the 
besiegers was to ignite the well-stocked magazine of one of its forts, 


“al-Safa’”, creating mayhem and compelling its garrison to seek 
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terms. Again, Ibrahim was most generous in offering terms, merely 
seeking their neutrality in future fighting involving his soldiers. 

When “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid received the news in Buraydah of 
“Anayzah’s fate, he decided to fall back onto his Capital, while rather 
short-sightedly or fatalistically giving leave to those of his followers 
who had seasonal chores to perform, to leave his side and rest, as, 
for most tribesmen, raiding or fighting was a seasonal function.’ A 
little later on, he was to find himself in need of their support in the 
face of Ibrahim Pasha’s swift advance upto the gates of al-Dir‘iyyah, 
despite having rested at Buraydah, which too had surrendered with- 
out serious resistance. After a stay of a couple of months awaiting 
supplies and completing other preparations for the final assault, 
Ibrahim was on the move again in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1233H (January 
1818). Shagra on the way, because of its natural advantages and 
fortifications, was to occupy most of his attention before it too ca- 
pitulated, some ten weeks into a seige. 

Durma, the strongest and best stocked of “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘tid’s 
fortified posessions, where the Al Sa‘iid maintained their stables, 
was to be assaulted next after a month of mopping up operations 
covering the neighbourhood. This siege, though short in duratic 
was to cost him dearly in terms of loss of life, adding greatly to 
ire. For example, Ibn Bishr places the loss of dead amongst t 


defenders alone at two thousand and Ibn ‘Isa at thirteen hundred. 


Nevertheless, in keeping with his policies, Ibrahim was to enst 


that, the three thousand odd women and children found there were 


safely sent off to al-Dir‘iyyah, indirectly adding to the burden of its 
defenders, though of course they were well-received there. 

The Chronicler al-Jabarti mentions that, when news of Ibrahim’s 
activities at this stage was slow in arriving in Cairo, Muhammad 
‘Ali, with a genuine touch of paternal concern, had commissioned 
the scholars at the University and Mosque of al-Azhar to hold spe 
cial reading sessions for common benefit from the compilation of 
the Prophet’s ‘Traditions’ by al-Bukhari daily for a couple of hours 
after sunrise and to pray for his son’s success in this venture. Then, 
when the news of his victories did arrive, Muhammad ‘Ali was to 


distribute gold amongst those involved in this. 
E: The Fall of al-Dir‘iyyah and the First Sa‘iidi State: 


Al-Diriyyah, a formidable conglomerate of five settlements, natu- 
rally protected by steep cliffs a hundred feet high in the Wadi 
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Hanifah, a valley around 500 yards in width and about four miles 
North to South, was laid siege to next by 5,500 regulars includin 


9 
some cavalry, supported according to al-Rafii by twelve (Sadleir 
says thirteen) artillery pieces. 

‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘td also, while lacking in modern guns, had 
arranged the defences elaborately, though it was to become appar- 
ent as the siege dragged on, that, these positions were prone to 
suffering from poor inter-communication. Dumng the course of 
this fighting, one of Ibrahim’s large ammunition dumps was to catch 
fire and blow up and with an explosion so loud that, it could be 
heard at a distance of four walking days according to Ibn Bishr. It 
was also to destroy with it great quantities of precious war material 
and supplies—half the entire stock according to al-Rafi‘i—which 
had been conveyed across the desert at great expense. The Bnitish 
emissary to Ibrahim, Captain Sadleir was to record that, as a result, 
his artillery from then on had “remained without ammunition for 
nearly two months.’’’*’ Ibrahim had nevertheless managed to keep 
the flagging spirits of his men alive by commandeering and order- 
ing stocks in replacement from other depots he had established ‘en 
route’, while urgently calling up for fresh supplies from home as 
well as al-“Irag 

As the siege continued unabated with great displays of valour 
from both sides, Muhammad ‘Ali, upon learning of Ibrahim’s pre- 
dicament and loss of supplies, decided to send to his aid a force of 
three thousand infantry and some cavalry units under his nephew (a 
sister's son) Khalil Pasha and they were to set sail on 8th Shawwal 
1233H (12th August 1818). As far as these attempts to urgently 
convey supplies to Ibrahim were concerned, according to Dahlan, 
as much as six Riyals per camel were being paid merely for the 
distance between Yanbu‘ and al-Madinah and then almost nine- 
teen Riyals from there to al-Dir‘iyyah and perhaps even more.™ 

In the meantime, rather than wait and to have Khalil share in 
the successful conclusion of this enterprise, Ibrahim decided to de- 
liver a particularly determined assault from all sides. This was initi- 
ated with a heavy artillery barrage and a successful feint against the 
left or northern bank of the Wadi. The move was to succeed in 
drawing away defenders from the strongly protected southern sec= 
tor (the right bank) to the defence of its northern counterpart, now 
under attack. 
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Amidst the fierce fighting during this invasion and now the 
siege, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘td had already lost many of his closest kin, 


twenty-one to be precise, not to mention other commanders of 


calibre. These included his brothers, [brahim ibn Sa‘iid, Turki ibn 
Sa‘tid (who was ill then) and his nght-hand man Faysal ibn Sa‘iid, 
who was known amongst the bedouins according to Burckhardt, 
for his looks and amiability.””” Meanwhile, a number of the adher- 
ents from other clans, upon realising the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion, were also to join the ranks of those seeking terms for them- 
selves and their followers. One of the most notable of these was 
Ghassab al—‘Utaybi, who had been serving ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid unul 
this stage with devotion as the Captain of his cavalry 

‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid also now decided to admit the hopeless- 
ness of his situation and to fall back onto his last retreat, his castle in 
al-Turayf. From there, after some further fighting, he sent a delega- 
tion under his uncle ‘AbdAllah ibn ‘Abdal-“Aziz, Shaykh ‘Ali ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab and Muhammad ibn Mishiri ibn 
Mu‘ammar of al-‘Uyaynah to seek terms from Ibrahim Pashi. In 
response, the latter, while offering safety to the neighbouring ham- 
1e “Ahl al-Sahl’’), re- 
h ibn Sa‘iid had pre- 
sented himself before him in person. This was on seventh Dhi’] 


lets and villages (collectively referred to as tl 


fused to proceed any further until ‘AbdAlla 


Qa‘dah 1233H (9th September 1818). Then, after another couple 
of days of desperate fighting with gunfire aimed at al-Turayf from 
all directions, ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid bravely decided to comply.’ 


Captain Sadleir, being a soldier, gives a brief but accurate descrip 
tion of the artillery pieces with Ibrahim Pasha, while Ibn Bishr, 
reporting on the authority of an eye-witness on some of the long- 
range rifles used in this campaign, says that the one that brought 
Faysal ibn Sa‘td down had measured “nine hand-spans”’ in length 
and its rounds weighed “eleven Dirhams” (34.32 grams—as a Dirham 
weighs 3.12 grams or a twelfth of an English ounce). 

The overall campaign had lasted some seven years and this last 
siege had taken almost six months. As far as losses in men were 
concerned, Ibn Bishr claims that this episode had cost the Pasha as 
many as 10,000 men with another two thousand killed in other 
Operations, in comparison to the loss of thirteen hundred by the 
defenders at al-Diriyyah, which of course included men from sev- 
eral important clans of Najd and their following. For example, the 


clan of Al Mu‘ammar alone were said to have lost as many as fifteen 
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members. Sadleir, who had interviews with Ibrahim in the vicinity 
of al-Madinah some months after the war, gives his strength at the 
start of these operations as 5,600 infantry and 1,950 In 


CUdVdily These 
figures of course had been given to him by Ibrahim himself. Al- 
Fakhiri’s figures on Egyptian dead in the whole campaign, most 
probably based on Ibn Bishr’s, are 10,000, with al-Dir‘iyyah’s losses 
remaining at 1,300. 
Sadleir, in keeping with the objectives of his mission, h 
marily then been interested in discovering Ibrahim’s future inten 
tions and how they clashed with Bnitish designs, plus in securing his 
help in preventing the interception of commercial vessels in the 
Gulf and the levying of dues by the local chiefs, which the British 
termed “piratical’”’ acts This was to be by means of a general 
truce to be signed by all the Gulf’s relevent chiefs of note. How- 
ever, this was not to transpire until Ra’s al-Khaymah, which had 
been bombarded by the British in 1224H(1809), was again destroyed 
by them in Safar 1235H (December 1819). When Sadleir had met 
up with Ibrahim, the latter was at that stage very much on his way 
home and could hardly discuss with the former the concepts he had 
been sent to explore beyond generalities, especially without his 
father’s instructions 

Nevertheless, the final outcome of this British drive in the in 
terests of enforcing a general truce on the waters of the Gulf was to 
bea Treaty of Peace entered into with Britain by all the Gulf chiefs 
during Rabi* al-Awwal 1235H (January 1820) after the alluded to 
second destruction of R4’s al-Khaymah at British hands. Thus did 
the nomenclature of “the Trucial Coast” extending from the “east- 
ern base of the Qatar peninsula to Ra’s Musandam in the Strait of 
Hormiiz” and encompassing “the Trucial States” come into exist 
ence. In Cairo, the arrival of the news of Ibrahim Pasha’s victones, 
coinciding with celebrations of the “Id al-Adha’ was the cause for 
great celebrations that were to spill over into the following lunar 
year (1334H). 

Many romanticised accounts, several of then surely apocryphal, 
exist about this last phase of events at al-Dir‘iyyah and they all laud 
the bravery, sincerity and realism of ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘tid. For ex- 
ample, in his “Histoire de |’Egypte’, Mengin has Ibrahim chival- 
rously offering “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id munitions to continue his re= 


sistance with, to which his dignified and spiritual response was: 
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Amidst the fierce fighting during this invasion and now the members. Sadleir, who had interviews with Ibrahim in the 
siege, AbdAllah ibn Sa‘td had already lost many of his closest kin, f ¢ adinah some months after the war, gives his stret 
twenty-one to be precise, not to mention other commanders of start of these oper. 
calibre. These included his brothers, Ibrahim ibn Sa‘ad, Turki ibn ficures of 
Said (who was ill then) and his nght-hand man Faysal ibn Sa‘iid, Fakhiri’s figures 
who was known amongst the bedouins according to Burckhardt, probably based on 
for his looks and amiability.’”” Meanwhile, a number of the adher maining it 1,31 
ents from other clans, upon realising the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion, were also to join the ranks of those seeking terms for them 
selves and their followers. One of the most I 
Ghassab al-‘Utaybi, who had been serving ‘AbdAllz 
this stage with devotion as the Captain of his cavalry 

‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘tid also now decided to admit the hopeless 
ness of his situation and to fall back onto his last retreat, his castle in 
al-Turayf. From there, after some further fighting, he sent a delega 
tion under his uncle ‘AbdAllah ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz, Shaykh ‘Ali ibn 
Muhammad ibn “Abdal-Wahhab and Muhammad I 
Muammar of al-‘Uyaynah to seek terms from 
response, the latter, while offering safety to the neighbouring han 
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lets and villages (collectively referred to as the ‘ Ahl al-Sahl”’ Le 


fused to proceed any further until “‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid had pre 
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reporting on the authority of an eye-witness on some of the long 
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“No Sir, God had favoured your arms. It is not your soldiers who 
have defeated me. It is He, who wishes to humiliate me” 
Burckhardt, who had met “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid and heard people 
speak of him, has this to say regarding his person and character: “It 
is said that, ... he was more outstanding in courage than his fa 
ther... and it was well-known duning his father’s era that, his intel 
lectual qualities were of the first order. In addition, he was consid 
ered a marvel in wisdom and mental prowess 
sures he adopted in opposing Muhammad “Ali 
appear, that he did not possess the same qu 
Bishr independently concurs with all of I 
sessments and praises him much more with 
negative ones, relegating his misfortune and 
fate. 
[Iwo days after the fall of al-Dir‘iyy 
with several of his kin, 
Islampul (Istanbul), 
Mahmid II regards his fate 
on the basis of which his surre 
Upon arrival in Cairo on 
vember 1818), “AbdAllah ib 
Ibrahim Pasha’s son, Isma ‘il 
‘Ali, the latter was to enquire of him how he had found Ibrahim as 
an adversary in battle. To this, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid’s reply as a 
brave warrior who admired valour in oth had been: “He did not 
fall short in measure and exerted all his endeavours and so did we 
until what the Lord had decreed came to pass’’. The Pasha had then 
dressed him in a robe of honour 
with the Sultan. 
Now, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘ad had also brought with h 


box bearing three exquisite Qur’ans, some three | 


them, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid’s explanation had been 

my father had taken from the Prophet’s Chamber and 

them with me for the Sultan”. Then, when the Pasha informed 
him with a touch of enquiry that, “many other objects had also 
been taken from the Chamber”, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid’s reply was to 


say: ~ [his is what I found with my father... senior chiefs, the people 
of al-Madinah, the Aghias of the Mosque and the Sharifs of Makkah 


also took things”. Muhammad “Ali’s comment on hearing this was 
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to add that, he too “had found things from there with the Sharif” 
(Ghalib ibn Musa‘id). 

‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘td then left Cairo for Alexandria on 19th 
Muharram 1235H (18th November 1819) on his was to Islampil 
(Istanbiil), there to be publicly displayed in fetters, then tried and 
finally condemned to death after repeatedly refusing with dignity to 
recognsie the error of his beliefs as asked to do by the “Ulama” and 
the Muftis in a trial. He was finally executed during Safar 1234H 
(November 1818) in accordance with their judgement.™ 
Ibrahim Pasha was to stay on in Arabia for about nine months 
owing his victory. In Shawwal 1234H (June 1819), upon re- 
siving orders to render al-Dir‘iyyah uninhabitable, he was to level 
before heading for al-Madinah and then Cairo via al-Qusayr, 
landing there on 21st Safar 1235H (9th December 1820) and enter- 
ing the Capital the next day to a tumultous welcome. This was 


followed by seven days of feasting, during which, according to al- 


Jabarti, he was to display much arrogance, that was to upset many 
of his well 

During his meeting with Sadleir in the vicinity of al-Madinah, 
referred to earlier, he was to mention to the latter that: “the rev- 
enues of the country were insufficient for maintaining an adequate 
force for its protection” and that, in despatching the expedition as 
well as ordering the destruction of al-Dir‘iyyah, his fathe 
Muhammad ‘Ali had been acting on the orders of the Sublir 
Porte.’* 

As averred to earlier, apart from finding out Egyptian inten- 
tions and policy regarding the future of the region, Sadleir was also 
hoping to seek the Pasha’s assistance in order to ensure that, the 
practice then rampant in the Gulf of intercepting commercial ves- 
sels on the high sea and levying dues on their cargo by the navies of 
the various chiefs of the littoral, an act viewed as “piracy” by the 
British, was quelled for ever. However, Ibrahim Pasha, then on his 
way home, could hardly discuss the subject beyond generalities 
without instructions from his father 

Earlier on, while Ibrahim had been trying hard to bring the 
siege of al-Dir‘iyyah to a swift and satisfactory conclusion by him= 
self, his cousin Khalil Pasha had already been sent by Muhammad 


‘Ali by way of the Yaman, to augment the former's strength. Some 


of this has already been referred to. Nevertheless, as the siege was 


already over by the time of Khalil’s arrival in the Hejaz and Ibrahim 
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“No Sir, God had favoured your arms. It is not your soldiers who 
have defeated me. It is He, who wishes to humiliate me”. 

Burckhardt, who had met “‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid and heard people 
speak of him, has this to say regarding his person and character: “It 
is said that, ... he was more outstanding in courage than his fa- 
ther... and it was well-known during his father’s era that, his intel 
lectual qualities were of the first order. In addition, he was consid- 
ered a marvel in wisdom and mental prowess... However, the mea 
sures he adopted in opposing Muhammad ‘Ali, prove, as it would 
appear, that he did not possess the same qualities as his father”. Ibn 
Bishr independently concurs with all urckhardt’s positive as 
sessments and praises him much more without subscribing to the 
negative ones, relegating his misfortune and failures to the hands of 
fate.’ 

[Two days after the fall of al-Dir‘i 
with several of his kin, was t 
Islampul (Istanbul), where he was to await the decision of the Sultan 
Mahmid II regards his fate. Indeed, this was the cardinal condition 
on the basis of which his surrender had been entertained 

Upon arrival in Cairo on th Muharram 1234H (16th No- 
vember 1818), “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iad was put up in the Palace of 
Ibrahim Pasha’s son, Ismail. During his interview with Muhammad 
‘Ali, the latter was to enquire of him how he had found Ibrahim as 
an adversary in battle. To this, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid’s reply as a 
brave warrior who admired valour in others, had been: “He did not 
fall short in measure and exerted all his endeavours and so did we, 
until what the Lord had decreed came to pass 1e Pasha had then 
dressed him in a robe of honour and promised to plead his case 
with the Sultan. 

Now, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id had also brought with him a plated 
box bearing three exquisite Qur’ans, some three hundred large pearls 
and a large emerald in a band. When the Pasha asked him about 
them, “AbdAllah ibn Sa‘tid’s explanation had been: “this is what 
my father had taken from the Prophet’s Chamber and I am taking 
them with me for the Sultan”. Then, when the Pasha informed 
him with a touch of enquiry that, “many other objects had also 
been taken from the Chamber”, ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid’s reply was to 
say: “This is what I found with my father... senior chiefs, the people 
of; Cave the Aghas of the Mosque Ae the Sharifs of Makkah 


also took things”. Muhammad ‘Ali’s comment on hearing this was 
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to add that, he too “had found things from there with the Sharif” 
(Ghalib ibn Musa‘id 

‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid then left Cairo for Alexandria on 19th 
Muharram 1235H (18th November 1819) on his was to Islimpil 


(Istanbiil), there to be publicly displayed in fetters, then tried and 


t 
finally condemned to death after repeatedly refusing with dignity to 
he 


recognsie t rror of his beliefs as asked to do by the “Ulama” and 
the Muftis in a trial. He was finally executed during Safar 1234H 
(November 1818) in accordance with their judgement.” 

n Pasha was to stay on in Arabia for about nine months 
fol g his victory. In Shawwal 1234H (June 1819), upon re- 
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ding there on 21st Safar 1235H (9th December 1820) and enter 
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ypital the next day to a tumultous welcome. This was 


yy seven days of feasting, during which, according to a 


was to display much arrogance, that was to upset many 


of his well-wishers 


During his meeting with Sadleir in the vicinity of al-Madinah, 
referred to earlier, he wa mention to the latter that: “ 
enues of the country were insufficient for maintaining an adequate 
force for its protection” and that, in despatching the expedition as 
well as ordering the destruction of al-Dir‘iyyah, his father 
Muhammad ‘Ali had been acting on the orders of the Sublime 
Porte.’* 

As averred to earlier, apart from finding out mS inten- 
tions and policy regarding the future of the region, Sadleir was also 


ee the 


hoping to seek the Pasha’s assistance in order to ensure t 
practice then rampant in the Gulf of intercepting commercial ves- 
sels on the high sea and levying dues on their cargo by the navies of 
the various chiefs of the littoral, an act viewed as “piracy” by the 
British, was quelled for ever. However, Ibrahim Pasha, then on his 
way home, could hardly discuss the subject beyond generalities 
without instructions from his father 

Earlier on, while Ibrahim had been trying hard to bring the 
siege of al-Dir‘iyyah to a swift and satisfactory conclusion by him- 
self, his cousin Khalil Pasha had already been sent by Muhammad 
‘Ali by way of the Yaman, to augment the former's strength. Some 
of this has already been referred to. Nevertheless, as the siege was 
already over by the time of Khalil’s arrival in the Hejaz and Ibrahim 
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was on his way back home with his family, Khalil Pasha was ap- 
pointed by his maternal uncle Muhammad ‘Ali as his cousin’s suc 
cessor and the ‘Governor of Arabia’. This however was not to be 
for long, as he passed away shortly after his arrival, to be succeeded 
in office by his brother Ahmad Shukri Yakin and the latter was to 
continue in this post for almost a good ten years with the tiresome 
objective of maintaining law, order and peace to the best of his 
ability with quite insufficient means and forces at his disposal in 
view of the size of the challenges he was facing. Ahmad Yakin was 
to serve two spells of duty as Governor of the Hejaz, the first one 
between 1235H(1820) and 1244H(1828) and then another from 
1248H(1832) till 1256H(1840). Both of them had been long enough 
durations for him to warrant the label amongst the indigenous pub 
lic of “the Pasha of the Hejaz”. During the period in between, the 
office was to be held first by Salim Bey for a couple of months, tl 
by ‘Abdin Bey, who was destined to die in Makkah d 

cholera epidemic of 1246H(1831) to be succeeded 

Bey. Although appointed at the begining of 1247H (June 
Khurshid Bey was forced to leave Makkah for Egy 
Rajab of that year (January 1832) due to the “Turk¢e Bilmez” 
bellion, leaving Ismail Bey behind in charge during his absen 
who was to prove of sound enough mettle to overcome the rebe 


after some hiccups. 


F: Egyptian Occupation (1233H/1818—1256H/1840) 


F: (i) The Interregnum in Najd: 


In Najd and all the other areas that had once been pacified by 

Da‘wah’s champions by the threat of the use of the mailed fist, the 
internecine feuding and local power struggles that had existed be 
fore the dawn of the ‘Unitarian Call’ were once again to become 


rampant and get bolder in propotion by the day. All this was hap 
pening now under the very noses of the Egyptian troops, who had 
decided in the meantime, to merely focus on hanging on to the 
security of their garrisons as best as possible, ignoring all else and in 
view of the paucity of their resources, to attempt also to augment 
their means of livelihood by living off the soil. This, as may be 
imagined, was much to the ire of the already decimated and greatly 


suffering local population. 
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As Najd was lost in the midst of grappling with these problems, 
just as a scion of the House of Mu‘ammar, “‘Uthman had formerly 
taken on himself the role of supporting the “Da‘wah’ in its embry 
onic stage by providing protection to the Shaykh Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdal-Wahhab before having to let him go due to threats from the 
Al ‘Uray‘ar princes of the Bani Khilid of al-Ihsa’, so now also was 


another member of the clan of Mu‘ammar, Muhammad ibn Mishani, 


to take up the challenge of restoring to Najd some of its former 
cohesion and tranquility with the aid of lessons learnt from the 
past. The most effective of these of course was using the attraction 
of the ‘Da‘wah’ to draw people to himself as its champion, while 
ensuring at the same time to appear to be operating under the offi 
cial panoply of the Turco-Egyptian wnt, by stressing his allegiance 


to it and thus gaining its goodwill and enjoying its favour and pri 


tection at times of need.’*’ Incidentally, this was also the polic 


the ‘Uray‘ar princes, Majid and Muhammad, were doing in their 
designs to restore their clan’s fortunes in al-Ihsa’ and the east coast 
Meanwhile, in a bid to win over and retain the loyalty of a 


elements that the Al Sa‘iid had displaced or harmed in the past, t 


Egyptians had decided to restore them to their former status and 
f 


assests that they had been deprived of. 

However, when all appeared to be slowly falling into place for 
Muhammad ibn Mishari’s ambitions regards staking his claims to 
the legacy of the “Unitarian Imamate’ and the over-lordship of Najd 
his hopes were to be shaken by the sudden appearance on the scene 
around mid-1235H (1820) of Turki ibn ‘AbdAllah ibn Muhammad 
ibn Sa‘iid and his brother Zayd, soon to be followed by that of 
Mishari ibn Sa‘iid ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz, a brother of the last Sa‘idi Imam’ 
cum ‘Amir’ ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘iid. 

Faced with this peculiar dilemma, it is to Muhammad ibn 
Mishari’s foresight, goodwill and credit that he decided to opt out 
of the competition for supreme authority in Najd and to declare his 
recognition of Mishari ibn Sa‘iid’s claim, particularly as the House 
of Mu‘ammar then enjoyed close ties of kinship with the Al Sa‘tid: 
Nevertheless, in the ups and downs and changes of heart and loy- 
alty of Central Arabian politics, whilst Mishari ibn Sa‘tid was des- 
tined to be treacherously seized by Muhammad ibn Mishari Ibn 
Mu‘ammar and handed over to the Egyptian authorities to die sub- 
sequently in captivity under somewhat mysterious circumstances, 
Muhammad al-Mu‘ammar and his son Mishari ibn Muhammad were 
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later on to be executed by the next Sa‘idi contender, the Amir 
Turki ibn ‘AbdAllah, for their treacherous behaviour. 

It is interesting to note before moving on that, according to 
historians like Dahlan, the remnants of the Al Sa‘tid who had sur- 
vived the ordeal of al-Dir‘iyyah’s destruction and escaped its after- 
math, had all converged again onto their former capital after Ibrahim’s 


withdrawal and started to rebuild and revive it. However. 


Muhammad “Ali, upon learning of this activity was to send a force 
under Husayn Bey to put an end to it and t 


it 


hen to follow those who 
had fled and taken refuge in al-Riyad, to seek and accquire their 
surrender.’*’ 

Yet again, traditional mayhem was completely to break loose 
in Central Arabia once more, as the Pasha’s attention was to be 
diverted elsewhere soon enough, primarily Greece, where a revolt 
had flared up in the Morea under Yipsilantis during 1236H(1821), 
compelling his overlord the Sultan Mahmid II to ask for his assis- 
tance with the offer of the Pashalik of Crete in reward, if successful 
and this in addition to Syria—Palestine that he had already been prom- 
ised. That Greece was ultimately to gain its independence in 
1243H(1827) was primarily due to the support and intervention of 
the Great European Powers and the destruction by the combined 
naval effort of Britain, France, and Russia of the Turco-Egyptian 
fleet at Navarino in 1243H(1827), but not before some dazzling 
military feats by the Egyptian armies between 1239H(1824) and 
1242H(1826). However, that is another story 

In the meantime, in the absence of a strong controlling pres 
ence in Makkah, the feelings of the Sharif Yahya ibn Surir, ap- 
pointed during 1228H(1813) after his uncle Ghalib’s removal from 
office by Muhammad ‘Ali, but without many of the former’s pre- 
rogatives, were to spill into open rebellion, particularly due to the 
Pasha and his administration’s continuing reliance in the main on 
the Sharif Shunbar ibn Mubarak. The Grand Sharif Yahya now 
decided to remove this hurdle from the scene forever by slaying 
him. This was to come to pass after the Maghrib Prayer on 22nd 
Shaban 1242H (April 1827) and by the Bab al-Safa’ too, within 
the precincts of the Holy Mosque itself and at the hands of the 
Sharif Yahya in person.”* 

Refusing capture and while on his way to Cairo, Yahya was to 
contemplate raising the standard of rebellion thanks to the encour 


agement of the chiefs of the Harb tribe on his route. while the 
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Sharif “Abdal-Muttalib ibn Ghalib was appointed in his stead upon 
Ahmad Yakin Pasha’s commendation, though after some delay. He 
was however replaced some six months later in Safar 1243H (Sep- 
tember 1827) by Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Mu ‘in ibn ‘Aun (d.1274H 

1858), whose abilities and valour Muhammad ‘Ali respected. Upon 
this, Yahya and “Abdal-Muttalib were to decide to join forces and 
after much skirmishing and several clashes, the former was captured 
and forwarded to Egypt to die there in 1254H(1838), while the 


Muhammad ibn ‘Aun’s Sharifate 
was destined to last till 1267H(1851 


latter wended his way to Istanbul. 
and indeed, it is to this Sharif 
that Mishari ibn ‘Abdal-Rahman, the cousin of the Sa‘tdi Amir 
Turki ibn “‘AbdAllah was to turn in 1246H(1830) with the inten- 
tion of seeking his help against the latter, but without result.” 

It was also during this year, 1246H(1830/31), that the Pilgnm- 
age was affected since Dhii’]-Qa‘dah (Apmil 1831) by a virulent epi- 
demic of cholera, which was t 


) carry away Pilgrims and citizens 
alike by the tens of thousands. For example, while the Najdi Pil 


oerims had been decimated by half, and the Syrian caravan by two- 


thirds of its numbers, Makkah had already lost some sixteen thou- 


sand by the time of the latter's return. Then, when this caravan 


stopped at al-Madinah on its way home, that city also started to 


suffer rapidly according to the Najdi chronicler Ibn Bishr and to the 
extent that, “men, women and children entered the Prophet's 


Mosque supplicating and imploring before God, the Almighty, so 
that He relieved th: 


F: (11) The Turkce Bilmez Affair: 


Another rebellion of a serious nature and from an unexpected quarter 
that Muhammad “Ali had to endure in the He 


ng his politi- 
cal presence in the region was the one led by Georgian, Albanian 
and Turk irregulars in the main. Its lead 


er was Muhammad Agha, a 


Mamluk of his brother-in-law Mustafa Bey and a senior Georgian 


cavalry officer in Egyptian service. | 


gha was supported 
in this instance amongst a number of others by a Zaynal Agha, 


Zenar (Zamen) Agha (an Albanian infantry officer), Khurshid Agha, 


Lu 


Ibrahim Agha and Husayn Agha. Since Muhammad Agha was 


known in his day as “Turkce Bilmez” or “he who knows not 
Turkish”. this rising, because of its association with him, has been 


labeled with his nickname 
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later on to be executed by the next Sa‘idi contender, the Amir 
Turki ibn ‘AbdAllah, for their treacherous behaviour 

It is interesting to note before moving on that, according to 
historians like Dahlan, the remnants of the Al Sa‘ad who had su 
vived the ordeal of al-Dir‘iyyah’s destruction and escaped its after 
math, had all converged again onto their former capital after Ibrahim’ 
withdrawal and started to rebuild and revive it. Howeve 
Muhammad ‘Ali, upon learning of this activity was to send a force 
under Husayn Bey to put an end to it and then to follow those wh 


had fled and taken refuge in al-Riyad, to seek and accquire the 


surrender. ”* 


Yet again, traditional mayhem was completely 
in Central Arabia once more, as the Pasha’s attention wa 
diverted elsewhere soon enough, primarily Greece, where a 
had flared up in the Morea under Yipsilantis during 
compelling his overlord the Sultan Mahmid II to ask f 
tance with the offer of the Pashalik of Crete in reward 
and this in addition to Syria—Palestine that he had already been prom 
ised. That Greece was ultimately to gain its independence in 
1243H(1827) was primarily due to the sup} 
the Great European Powers and the dest 
naval effort of Britain, France, and Russia of the Turco-Egyy 
fleet at Navarino in 1243H(1827), but not before some dazzling 
military feats by the Egyptian armies between 1239H(1824 
1242H(1826). However, that is another story 

In the meantime, in the absence of a strong controlling pres 
ence in Makkah, the feelings of the Sharif Yahya ibn Surir, ap 
pointed during 1228H(1813) after his uncle Ghalib’s ren 
office by Muhammad “Ali, but without many of the former’s pre 
rogatives, were to spill into open rebellion, particularly due t the 
Pasha and his administration’s continuing reliance in the main on 
the Sharif Shunbar ibn Mubarak. The Grand Sharif Ya 
decided to remove this hurdle from the scene forever by slaying 
him. This was to come to pass after the Maghrib Prayer on 22nd 
Sha‘ban 1242H (Apmil 1827) and by the Bab al-Safa’ too, 
the precincts of the Holy Mosque itself and at the hands of the 
Sharif Yahya in person.’ 

Refusing capture and while on his way to Cairo, Yahya was to 


contemplate raising the standard of rebellion thanks to the encour 


agement of the chiefs of the Harb tribe on his route, while the 


Sharif “Abdal-Muttalib ibn Ghalib was appointed in his stead upon 
Ahmad Yakin Pasha’s commendation, though after some delay. He 
was however replaced some six months later in Safar 1243H (Sep 
tember 1827) by Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Mu ‘in ibn 


1858), whose abilities and valour Muhammad ‘ 


“Aun (d.1274H 


} } ' 
t Was captured 


after much skirmishing and several clashes, the 

and forwarded to Egypt to die there in 1254H 
latter wended his way to Istanbul. Muhammad ibn ‘ 
was destined to last till 1267H(1851) and indeed 
that Mishari ibn ‘Abdal-Rahman, the cousin of the 
Turki ibn ‘AbdAllah was to turn in 1246H(1830 
tion of seeking his help against the latter, but wit! 


It was also during t 31 


age was affected sinc 


demic of cholera, 


grims had been decimated | 
thirds of its numbers, 


sand by the time of 


stopped at al-Madinah 


suffer rapidly according 

extent that, “men, women and children 
Mosque supplicating 

that He relieved them of it” 


F: [The Turkce Bilmez Affair 


Another rebellion ofa serious nature and from an unexpected quarter 
that Muhammad “Ali had to endure in the Hejaz during his politi- 
cal presence in the region was the one led by Georgian, Albanian 
and Turk irregulars in the main. Its leader was Muhammad Aghaya 
Mamluk of his brother-in-law Mustafa Bey and a senior Georgian 
cavalry officer in Egyptian service. Muhammad Agha was supported 
in this instance amongst a number of others by a Zaynal Agha, 
Zenar (Zamen) Agha (an Albanian infantry officer), Khurshid Agha, 
Ibrahim Agha and Husayn Agha. Since Muhammad Agha was 
known in his day as “ ce Bilmez” or “he who knows not 
Turkish”, this rising, because of its a with him, has been 


labeled with his nickname 
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This rebellion had initially started in Jiddah in 1248H(1832 
and ostensibly over a request for the settlement of arrears of pay 
placed before the new Governor of the Hejaz, Ahmad Y: ikin’s re- 
placement Khurshid Bey. It is interesting to observe that al-Fakhir 
suggests that “this year should be referred to as ‘the year of events” 
Khurshid Bey himself was another Georgian who enjoyed 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s favour, having caught his eye in Arabia and other 
theatres of war and who understood well his master’s modus oper 
andi. Hence, in this instance too he had asked that he be allowed to 
place their request before Muhammad ‘Ali, to which “Turkce 
Bilmez” and his followers were to agree. However, the former, 
upon learning of the crisis and sensing military indiscipline, was to 
send two sets of instructions, one of them secret. While the first set 


ordered settlement to lull the rebels into a sense of false security, the 


secret one also demanded the arrest and dispatch of the ring-lead- 


ers, particularly “these two pigs” (“Turkce Bilmez” and Zaynal Agha) 
to Egypt. 
When the latter document was discovered by the rebels upon 


the person of the messenger Agha Rizaqal, what may have been 


termed military unrest so far, was henceforth to take on the form of 


an armed rebellion. Refusing the entreaties of this emissary and the 
Sharif Muhmmad ibn ‘Aun alike, who thereupon withdrew to the 


hill station of Hada near al-Ta’if, they first plundered according to 
an account, the treasury in Jiddah and the nineteen vessels in the 
harbour belonging to the Pasha and seizing them, expelled the 
Governor Khurshid ste to Egypt, proclaiming Muhammad Agha 
as the new ‘Wali’ in his place. A further cause for the disenchant- 
ment of these troops =i Muhammad “Ali would have been Ibrahin 
Pasha’s campaign against their overlord the Sultan in Syria, where 
the Egyptian forces were getting the better of their Imperial Otto- 
man counterparts. 

It is said that, after proclaiming Muhammad Agha Governor, 
the rebels had decided to advance upon Makkah. Though eventu- 
ally defeated there by a loyalist infantry unit under Isma‘il Bey after 
several early successes and forced to fall back onto Jiddah, 
Muhammad Agha had nevertheless been confirmed by the Sultan 
Mahmid II also as the Hejaz’s ‘Wali’ through the medium of the 
Governor of Baghdad, who had now become the channel of com 
munication between these rebels and the Sublime Porte. It ought 


to be pointed out here that, Dahlan’s account maintains that. it was 
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after the battles In Makkah and the fall back onto Jic idah that 1ts 
treasury and the Pasha’s nineteen ships in its harbour had been seized 
and plundered and this, though somewhat illogical, seems to be the 
correct version. Dahlan also states that Muhammad “Ali was to com- 
pensate without scrutiny all those whose property had been affected 


in this episode. 


Seeing the custodianship of the Holy Cities as crucial to his 
future designs, particularly as [brahim was doing well enough in 
Syria at least for the time being, to appear to be able to secure for 
him a domain greater than that ruled by the two Mamlik dynasties 
preceding his, Muhammad “Ali decided immediately to send in large 


reinforcements with Ahmad Yakin Pasha, who was now also ap- 


pointed “Wali for the third time. Landing at Yanbu’ in mid- 
1248H(1832/3), Ahmad Yakin man a5 to cut off all those wl 
aspired towards contact w the Sultan and other loyalists via Syna, 


which appears to have been the intention of Muhammad Agha and 
his followers after their ultimate reverse in Makkah 
Hence, they now decided to move southwards towards the 


Yaman in two columns, one by sea in the vessels seized by them in 


Jiddah and hugging the coast, the other overland and close to it 


along the a successfully engaging Muhammad ‘Ali's troops in 


al-Qunfidhah, Aba “Arish and al-Hudaydah and occupying 


before ending up in al-Mukha 
Unfortunately, Muhammad Agha began at this sta 


short of funds and compelled to interfere 


and the cargos in the harbour, while also pa with | 


allies. As a result, he was to find out soon enough that, he I 


outlet whatsoever for help and from then on, the writing was on 
the wall for hin ind his movement. 

Besieged by tribes led by the Chief of the “Arar at al-Mukha 
upon the instigation of f Ah mad Yakin, he and some of his frends 
managed, after much stiff fighting, of which Ibn Bishr’s account 
also bears notice, to row to the safety of a British East India Com- 
pany man-of-war called “Tiger”, which was to take them to 
Bombay. From there, they were to make their way to > al-Basrah, 
thus heralding the end of this strange affair in the Hejaz and the 
‘Asir, regarding which, Bayly Winder says he found “none 
stranger’, but not completely 


} 


In al-Basrah, Muhammad Agha was to be cha rece by the Ot 


| 


toman authorities, because of his experience, with that Port's de= 
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fence for a while. This was in order to face the threat posed by the 
arrival of Khurshid Pasha’s expedition to the Gulf Coast in 
1255H(1839), with definite plans to seize to al-Basrah and advance 
into al-‘Iraq if Muhammad “Ali approved. However, though in full 
agreement with his above Commander in heart over this matter, 
the Pasha, now extremely wary of the reaction of the Great Powers 
and particularly Britain, was not to grant Khurshid Pasha his ap 


proval, much to the latter’s agitation. Then, roundabout this stage 


and in a ‘volte face’ of events, Muhammad Agha was to quarrel 
with the ‘Wali’ of Baghdad and apply for Muhammad ‘Ali’s pardon 
and permission to join Khurshid Pasha’s expedition. This, how- 
ever, was not granted, as Muhammad “Ali by now had developed 
an apprehensive view of Muhammad Agha. Hence, the latter was 
to make his way to Islampil and disappear from the regional scene. 
Concerning Ibrahim Pasha’s successes against the Ottoman forces 
in the north, it ought to be specified that, upon his arrival at Kutahia, 
some fifty leagues from the Ottoman Capital during 1249H(1833), 
an agreement was arrived at through French intermediation, whereby 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s possession of the Syrian provinces in addition to 
Crete was to be confirmed by the Sultan, along with the confer 
ment of the Hejaz (namely Jiddah and the keep of the Makkan 
Holy Sanctuary) and Adana on his son Ibrahim However, while 
this was brewing, the latter’s activities leading up to his victory at 
the battle of Nazib (Nisibin) in 1255H(1839), in which the great 


Prussian (German) soldier Helmut von Moltke was an adviser to 


an ad 
the Ottoman forces, were to acquire for his father in addition to 
i 


Syria—Palestine, a foothold in Anatolia itself. Meanwhile, thanks to 
Fawzi Pasha, the Ottoman navy also was to go over to Muhammad 
“Ali.” 

However, this unexpected aggrandisement of the vassal at the 
expense of the master and on such a scale was ultimately to lead to 
negative results for the former in a short while, particularly as it did 
not conform then with the interests of the Great Powers. Muhammad 
‘Ali was also to discover during the crux of this crisis that, France’s 
sympathies, though with him, did not extend to the limit of going 
to war for his sake with all the other major Powers, a perception he 


had been erroneously led to believe in till this stage by that Power’s 
envoys. 
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F: (111) Sa‘tidi Revival— 
The Rise of Turki ibn ‘AbdAllah in Najd: 


Meanhwile, by 1240H(1824), faced by dispirited Egyptian detach- 
ments shorn of supplies in the Najd, Turki ibn ‘AbdAllah was able 
to put sufficient pressure on the garrisons of Manfthah, to be fol- 
lowed by al-Ruyad also, to induce them to withdraw towards al- 
Madinah in the manner of the units from al-Qasim earlier. Then, 
making al-Riyad his Capital and after receiving pledges of obediance 
from the various local elements and restoring the supporters of his 
family to high office wherever possible, he set about entering into a 
conciliatory correspondence accompanied by gifts with the Egyp- 
tian Governor-General in the Hejaz, Ahmad Pasha Yakin, seeking 
his intercession with Muhammad ‘Ali to award him a diploma of 
appointment over Najd as its “Wali’ in confirmation of his more or 
less “de facto’ status, while impatiently addressing similar pleas a 
little later on to the Ottoman ‘Wali’ in Baghdad, Da’iid Pasha also, 
to intercede with the Sultan on his behalf for a like patent, this 
during 1241H(1826) 

This, as can be imagined, was much to the irritation of 
Muhammad “Ali, who by now had come to view the affairs of the 
Arabian peninsula as his own sinecure, and hence, to oppose 
Baghdad’s or any other authonity’s involvement in them. On the 
other hand, when Turki ibn “AbdAllah was asked by Muhammad 


‘Ali to visit Cairo as “a fi 1onoured guest” for a short duration in 


proof of the sincerity of his claims and interntions, fearing the Pashia’s 
ways and what could well transpire there, he dared not.” 

It was at about this time—1241H(1826)—that Mishari ibn 
‘Abdal-Rahman ibn Mishiari ibn Sa‘iid, a son of a sister of Turki, 
and the Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab’s grandson of 
Shaykh ‘Abdal-Rahman ibn Hasan, were to arrive in al-Riyad after 
making good their escape from Egypt, for the former to be ap- 
pointed Amir over Manfthah and the latter, the Capital’s ‘Qadi’. 
This development was to be followed shortly by the arrival of his 
own son Faysal ibn Turki during 1243H(1827), who in turn was 
destined to preside over the appanage of his forebears with consid- 
erable credit despite the size of the challenges, during two separate 
spells as ruler later on. 

It is also this Turki ibn ‘AbdAllah, who before his assassination, 


was to summon the tribes of the region owing allegiance, to meet 
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F: (ii) Sa‘tidi Revival— 
The Rise of Turki ibn “AbdAllah in Najd 
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him at a pool called Wuthaylian and to address them and his officials 


together and remind them as in the Qur’an of God’s many favours, 


uniting them when divided, bestowing power and wealth on them 
when they were weak and poor and asking them in return to be 
ever-righteous and not to oppress the poor. When the per 
Governor of Buraydah ‘Abdal-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ab 


requested him to be more specific in placing the blame if any 
erred in his view, his retort was: “This applies to you and your 
likes, who think they have become possessors of territories by their 
swords. In reality it is the sword of Islim and the agreement over ar 
‘Imam’ which seized them and humbled them for you’ [his 
was an undertaking, adherence to which had endeared the Al Sa‘iid 
to the indigenous populace and should continue to do as long as 


they abide by it 
F: Gav) Mishari ibn ‘Abdal-Rahmin, Faysal ibn Turki, 


Khalid ibn Sa‘ad and ‘AbdAllah ibn Thunaiyyan Al Sa‘td 


Turki ibn ‘AbdAllah, who according to Ibn Bishr “had no equal in 
good sense and political acumen” amongst his other qualities, was 
to be struck down at the behest of hi USI im nephew Mishari 
ibn “‘Abdal-Rahman while returning from tl osque on Friday 
also the last day of 1249H(May 1834). This was while his son Faysal 
ibn Turki was away raiding in al-Qatif. The latter, upon learning of 
the news and after holding a swift meeting with his captains, wh« 
recognised him as his father’s successor, decided swi g 
to and retrieve al-Riyad. Amongst these captains was his dear friend 
and comrade-in-arms, ‘AbdAllah ibn ‘Ali Ibn Rashid, a noble of 
Jabal Shammar, known in the words of Ibn Bishr for his “judge 
ment and bravery” and destined later on to f 1 another er 


Central Arabian dynasty, that was to hold the weal in the region 
and even eclipse the Al Sa‘iid in power for several oncoming 
cades.”” Meanwhile, Harry St. John (‘AbdAIah) Philby was to say 
of Turki ibn “AbdAllah and his eleven year reign that, “if ever th 
Was a ‘man of destiny’, it was he” and also that, “had it not been for 
Turki's patient and persistent efforts to repair the ruin he had inher: 
ited, the Sa‘udi Arabia of his great-grandson would never have had 
a chance of realisation”’.” 

During the ensuing siege of al-Riyad, and shaken by the con 
stant bombardment, Mishari ibn ‘Abdal-Rahmian had d 


seek terms. However, when negotiations failed, three 


ecided to 


of Fay sal ibn 
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Turki's trusted lieutenants inclusive of and led by ‘AbdAllah Ibn 
Rashid managed, through bribery and promises, to gain access into 
the castle, with the ultimate outcome that, at the loss of his com- 
panions (‘AbdAllah ibn Khamis and Baddah al-Mutayri), ‘AbdAllah 
Ibn Rashid, though himself gravely wounded, was to succeed in 
decapitating the surprised Mishari ibn ‘Abdal-Rahmin, described 
by the traveller P: 


ulgrave as ““ a man of Herculean size”, along with 


six of his accomplices according to Ibn Bishr’s account. When parts 


of his body—some say his hand, others his head, followed by 


carcass—were cast into the yard for public viewing, the citizens of 


al-Riyad were to lose no time in hastening to swear allegiance to 
their new ‘Imam’. Mishari ibn ‘Abdal-Rahmian had merely ruled 
for some forty days in all. Dari Ibn Rashid however maintains in his 
‘Nubdhah’ (‘Summary’) that, Mishari had been executed upon Faysal 
ibn Turki’s orders by ‘AbdAllah Ibn Rashid in an act of revenge for 
the assassination of Turki ibn ‘AbdAIlah 


Meanwhile, of Palgrave, né Cohen and a Jewish convert to 


Christianity, it may be added that, he wa gaged in a covert 
information gathering mission for the French Emperor Napoleon 
II. This was during Safar 1250H (June 1834) and was to last till 
1254H(1838), when his fail 


pose his differences with the 


despite persistent attempts to com- 


Egyptian forces, was ultimately to lead 
to his expulsion 

Ever since his involvement in Arabian politics, Muhammad “Ali 
had considered the coastal region of the ‘Asir as crucial to his strat- 
egy for approaching the Hejaz from across the Red Sea and the 
south and sure enough, to keep this region in constant subservience 
without a sufficient permanent presence was not proving easy in 


view of the recalcitrant nature of the local tribes, their affinity with 
the cause of the ““Da‘wah’’, though somewhat loose by now, and 
Egyptian ignorance of their customs, social and martial. An attempt 
to find an answer to the latter shortcoming had been made to some 
extent by the engagement of “sons of Hadramaut”, for they were 


looked upon as “more ¢ apable of facing the assaults of the Bedouins, 


as well as possessed with a superior understanding of their tribal 
methods in fighting” as official documents in the ‘Abdin Palace 
Archives to do with this period in Arabia and dating between the 
years 1238H(1822) and 1253H(1838) verify. 

However, lack of knowledge of the former was at times to lead 


them during this phase to costly errors, such as during 1251H(1835), 
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when according to Ibn Bishr, Ahmad Yakin and the Sharif 
Muhammad ibn “Aun, then busy attempting to pacify that region, 
were once to meet with a major reverse due to misreading 


presence of women and children in opposition ranks—a t 


ment emphasising their vow to fight on till victory or de: 


] 


sign of warm welcome from the local populace, thus ; 
sing and dance in cordial reception for their noble a 


who denies the presence of Ahmad Yakin it 


ertheless blames him for not supporting the 
‘Aun adequately. 

Only, what they had also gone on to do in the me 
this occasion after falling on and scattering the unsuspect 
tian forces in the direction of Makkah, was to embroil the unsus 
pecting, though no doubt privately sympathetic, Faysal ibn Turki 
in their quarrel, by forwarding to him more than a generous share 
of the booty they had seized following this battle [he tactic, 
aimed at securing for themselves the goodwill and port of the 
latter, was unfortunately to come at a time vysal, when he was 
trying his best to assuage Muhammad “Ali’s feelings and acquire the 
Pasha’s recognition for himself as his vassal in Najd and wa 
fect his chances of success. 

On the other hand, hardly the be thwarted by such 
denouements, Muhammad ‘Ali was now to seek to reinforce his 
activities in the ‘Asir via Makkah and al-Hudaydah also, where 
Ahmad Yakin’s younger brother Ibrahim Yakin “Kucuk” 
Younger’) was based, by sending other expeditions with reinforce 
to the lI 


If) 


ments, but again with limited and temporary results due 
adequacy of means at their disposal in view of the size of the chal 
lenges on hand.” Meanwhile, he had also now decided to take up 
issue with Faysal ibn Turki by claiming arrears of tribute. Faysal 
attempted to soften the Pasha’s attitude by sending his brother Jiluwi 
ibn Turki to Ahmad Yakin with valuable presents and humble words 
to plead his case for him with his uncle, but Muhammad ‘Ali’s cold 
and calculating mind had already been made up in favour of an 

other course of policy and actions. 

Recalling Ahmad Yakin and the Sharif Muhammad ibn ‘Aun 
to Cairo, to explain their early failure in the ‘Asir and retaining the 
Sharif with him, Muhammad ‘Ali now decided to send another 
expedition under Khurshid Pasha, who then effectively was his 
Minister for War. This was again focused on the ‘Asir and the Yaman 
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to start with and he was to test Faysal ibn Turki by asking 
furnish the required number of camels for it and to participate in 
the operations in proof of his loyalty. Faysal ibn Turk1’s polite 
cuses concerning his inability on both counts was to confirm 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s suspicions and rouse his ire further by moving 
him into sending more troops and supplies under General Isma‘il 
Bey (Cairo’s Chief of Police), with orders to ensure that the camels 
were supplied and even to invade Najd if necessary. Faysal ibn Turki 
now decided to placate Egyptian feelings by offering to send 5,000 
camels. This was when the original demand had been for 15,000 of 
the beasts and 20,000 if Mengin in his ‘Histoire’ is to be believed. 


Hence, as the Egyptians were unwilling to entertain anything less 
than the required number and to view this as non-compliance on 
Faysal’s part even if a host of other issues were to be ignored, the 
invasion of Najd was now on 

Isma‘il Bey, who was to land at Yanbu‘ in 1252H(1836), had 
brought along with him Khalid ibn Sa‘td, a younger son of Sa‘tid 
the Great and a brother of the last Amir cum Imam ‘AbdAllah ibn 


Sa‘tid, who, having spent eighteen years in Egypt, was a man of 
modern outlook. The threat of an impending Egyptian invasion 
now and the presence of Khalid ibn Sa‘iid in the Egyptian camp 
were to divide somewhat the ranks of Faysal ibn Turki's supporters 
Hence, even as he decided to fall back onto al-Ihsa’ to observe the 
developments from a distance, Isma‘il and Khalid ibn Sa‘tid were to 
make their entry into al-Riyad during the month of Safar 1253H 
(May/June 1837) 

Before taking this step, when Faysal ibn Turki had called fora 
council of war to determine the future course of action, it was 
‘AbdAllah Ibn Rashid who had encouraged him to adopt this tac 
tic, no doubt in order to stretch the Egyptian lines of communica 
tions.’”” Opting under the circumstances to act in accordance with 
‘AbdAllah Ibn Rashid’s advice, Faysal ibn Turki was to return and 


lay siege to al-Riyad, reducing its garrison to eating its horses and 


driving up the prices of all commodities. For example, according to 
tw) < 


Ibn Bishr, a ‘Measure’ of Coffee, if available, was selling for eigh= 


teen Riyals, until the town was relieved 

Then, after some further daring bids following the seige of al- 
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1254H(1838) thus adding greatly to the pressure, Faysal ibn Turki 
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was to decide to submit. He soon left for Egypt, accompanied on 
this occasion by his brother Jiluwi, his sons ‘AbdAllah and 
n Ibrahim (“a] 


Muhammad and his cousin ‘AbdAllah ib 


Sunaytan”). 

Khurshid Pasha’s stay in Central Arabia was to last some eigh- 
teen months, during which, he was also to take the daughter of al 
according to Ibn Bishr, may 


Suwayni‘ al-Hutaymi as a bride. She, « 


already have had a husband, an unlikely 
have mattered much strangely enough! This 


state of affairs, which, if 


true, hardly seems to 


was by the spring known as “‘Ayn Ibn Qattir” and during Rabi'‘ 


al-Awwal 1256H(May 1840), following his departure from 


[Tharmada, an area in which he had spent almost a year. Khurshid 
} 
his stage with 


Pasha also seems to have been pleased during t! 
‘AbdAllah Ibn Rashid (d.1263H/1847), who was shortly destined 


to become the ‘Amir’ of Jabal Shammar with Faysal ibn Turki’s 
] 


continuing friendship and approval, ever since playing that vital 


personal role in his fight against Mishari ibn ‘Abdal-Rahman and 
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> had faced till that 


then in most of the subsequent challenges that he 
stage. 

Upon the arrival of Khurshid Pasha in al 
for reliable sources for the supply of camels for the oncoming ad- 
vance on Najd, ‘AbdAlWJah Ibn Rashid, after winning over Khurshid 
bringing to him 450 camels 


Madinah and his search 


Pasha’s confidence, is on record for 
seized from a group of the ‘Anayzah tribe and then a thousand 
more from another group, while not keeping what he had done 
from his friend Faysal ibn Turki either, a sure reflection on the level 
of their mutual understanding and trust. Then, while returning from 


this visit of his to Khurshid Pasha’s camp, when he was to lose 


camels and men in a fight with the inhabitants of Buraydah and 
decided to return to the Pasha to complain, the latter, recognising 
his intrinsic worth, was to send him back home again loaded with 


many gifts. In the meantime, his brother “Ubayd Ibn Rashid, a man 


of considerable political ability, had already succeeded in dealing 


with the various challenges in the path of the establishment of thei 
authority at home, even though they merely hailed from a cadet 
branch of the princely house of that region. Upon his arrival in 
Hail, “AbdAllah Ibn Rashid was to celeraberate his and his brother 
“‘Ubayd’s success by building the large castle known as “Barzan” in 
the quarter which bears that name. Then, as Khurshid Pashi at this 


stage was pulling out of Najd and again needed pack animals, 
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‘AbdAllah Ibn Rashid was once more to come to his assistance as 
before with a gift of seven hundred camels. 

On this occasion, it may be added that, the push by Egyptian 
arms into Central Arabia was to reach al-Ihsa’, followed by the 
waters of the Gulf, and then to occupy the islands of al-Bahrayn 
and even seriously to contemplate the invasion of al-‘Iraq as averred 
to. This was to make Egyptian influence felt and treated with defer- 
ence from al-Kuwayt in the north down to ‘Umian in the south, 
until the arrival of orders from Cairo to withdraw in order to pla- 
cate British fears. The Chronicler al-R4fi‘i actually claims and with 
full justification that, these were the very apprehensions which were 
to prevent the expansion on this occasion of Egyptian influence 
“towards the outlet of the Tigris and the Euphrates”. 

Meanwhile, Khalid ibn Sa‘iid’s three years long reign (1254H 
1838-1257H/1841) was unfortunately not to prove a happy expe- 
nience for him. As Muhammad ‘Ali had decided to maintain a size- 
able military presence in Arabia in defence of his regional strategic 
intrests, this was to work to Khilid's disadvantage and give him the 
appearance of an Egyptian puppet in the eyes of his mostly suspi- 
cious and xenophobic countrymen. Then, any ideas of his which 
may have smacked of change or improvement were seen by them 
as anathema and devious Egyptian inspired ploys to be resisted whole- 
heartedly. Hence, when Khilid ibn Sa‘iid felt he could not cope 
with the scene any longer or at least for the time being, he decided 
to leave his Capital and to dnft eastwards, this journey of his taking 
him to al-Huftf, al-Dammam, al-Kuwayt, al-Qasim and then ulti- 
mately west to Makkah, where he was to pass the remaining twenty 
years of his life in Prayer and remembrance of God, with the exclu- 
sion of two interjections or departures. 

These were when, he was actually seen to take to the field 
against Faysal ibn Turki alongside the Sharif Muhammad ibn “Aun 
during 1263H(1847), with the other occasion being when he was 
to offer his services to the Ottoman authorities in expelling the 
same rival during the troubled period of the 1270s(1850s), when 
Faysal ibn Turki had started to default in the payment of the prom- 
ised tribute of 10,000 Riyals (MT Thalers). Khalid ibn Sa‘tid’s re- 
action on this occasion, if provided with military help and rein- 
stalled, was to offer a calculated tenfold increase on his part in this 
sum based on sound calculations. The Frenchman Didier, who was 
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Faysal’s earliest acts upon accession had been to order his Amirs 
(Governors) and Qadis (Judges) to read out to the populace at lar; 
once every two months, a message he had composed in relation to 
the importance of adherence to the Five Cardinal Pillars of the 
Islamic Faith and in addition, to the Commendation of Virtue and 
the Prevention of Vice; ‘Jihad Fi Sabil Allah’ (exertion in the path 
of God, including taking up arms in its defence if necessary); com 
munity solidarity and obedience to authority also. These too he 
would refer to as (additional) “Pillars” in order to stress their im- 
portance as worthy of observation figuratively, as some of “‘al-Salaf 
al-Saleh” (“the scholarly and pious predecessors’’) used to. 

The rule of the Al Sa‘ad was to last in this incarnation till 
1309H(1891) and then to be revived after a brief eclipse of some 
years, in 1319H(1902 


G: Muhammad “Ali, the Sultan 


and Egyptian withdrawal from Arabia 


G: (i) Ibrahim Pasha’s Advance into Syria and the North: 


As far as the dreams and designs of Muhammad ‘Ali to realise his 
ambitions at the expense of his overlord, the Sultan, were con 
cermmed, the Treaty of London signed on 15th July 1840 (mid-Jamad 


russia, Russia and the Ot- 


al-Awwal 1256H) by Austna, Bntain, | 
toman Empire was to place a firm territorial limit on his ambitions 
Its chief architect, as may perhaps be imagined, was Britain’s 
Palmerston with his country’s over-riding concern over the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman State’s integrity, even if as a “sick man” 
This was in order to enable it to play the role of a buffer between 
Russian aspirations southwards in the direction of India, the Medi- 
terranean and the Gulf and Bnitish interests there. Its other archi- 
tect, the Austrian Metternich’s prime interest in this was the 
mainteneance of the balance of power in Europe, seen by 

the surest guarantee of peace.” 


less aimed at reducing 


Since the Treaty’s terms were more or 
Muhammad “Ali in summary to his earlier status of vassalage, albeit 
a hereditary one, his spirited reply, with French encouragement, 
had initially been refusal.”*! However, he was soon enough to be- 
come aware of France’s unwillingness to take up arms along his side 
should the need arise.” Upon realising this, he knew he had little 


option now but to compose his differences with the Sultan and the 
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Great Powers arrayed against him and he managed to do so after 
some hiccups. 

One of the outcomes of the development of this crisis had been 
the recall by Muhammad ‘Ali of all his forces from Arabia and else 
where for deployment at home in keeping with immediate need, in 
the face of the impending threat from the Great Powers, until a 
final settlement.”* 

It has to be said that, Muhammad ‘Ali’s persistent desire since 
around 1225H(1810) for the accquisition of greater Syria (with the 
inclusion of the Hejaz)—particularly after his involvement and losses 
in the War of Greek Independence (1236H/1821—1244H/1828), 
had much to do with this crisis. As observed, it had culminated in 
his advance into Syria during Jamad al-Awwal 1247H(November 
1831) and the subsequent conquests of Acre, Damascus, Homs and 
Konya, all within a calender year, leading to the Agreement of 
Kutahiya in Dhi’l-Hijjah 1248H(May 1833). This had embodied 
the award to him of Syria, Crete, Adana and the Hejaz, with his son 
Ibrahim Pasha placed in charge of the latter two. Still not satisfied, 
he had then gone on to declare his total independence from his 
Overlord during Safar 1254H(May 1838), thus precipitating those 
very events that were ultimately to deprive him of all his hard-won 
gains. It is somewhat strange to note how he had become oblivious 
to the various indications in this regard despite his great political 
acumen and wisdom. In fact, an earlier attempt of his to break away 
during 1249/50H(1834), had already failed to gain the approval 
and recognition ol the Great Powers.” 


Then, when the Sublime Porte, stiffened into opposition by 


the British Ambassador Ponsonby, decided to retreive Syma and 


contravened the Kutahiya Agreement by occupying several villages 


I 
and congregating 38,000 troops at Nisibin, (located between Birejik 


and Alexandretta and not to be confused with the place of the same 
name in al-Jazirah), Ibrahim Pasha was to swiftly manage to as- 
semble and come up with 40,000 troops and after a bloody engage- 
ment, to inflict a disastrous defeat on them on 11th Rabi al- Thani 
1255H (25th June 1839).” 

This military defeat was to be followed by further disasters of 
other kinds for the Ottoman State, starting with the death of Sultan 
Mahmid II five days later. He was succeeded by the then inexpen- 
enced seventeen years old “Abdal-Majid I alongside the appoint 
ment of Khusro Pasha as his Grand Wazir. Unfortunately, the lat- 
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ter, having served as the Governor of Egypt during 1217/18H(1803 
was known for his animosity towards Muhammad ‘Ali, just as Ahmad 


Fawzi (Ahmet Fevzi) Pasha, the Commander then of the Ottoman 


fleet, tended to look upon Khusro as a staunch and bitter enemy of 
old of his.”* 


Hence, when Ahmad Fawzi Pasha, who had been ordered out 
earlier to face the Egyptian navy, was directed to return to base. 
instead of obeying the command, he had decided to sail on towards 
Alexandria and upon his arrival at Rhod 


les, to offer to hand-over 
his fleet, then consisting of nine galleons, eleven frigates and five 
corvettes, with 16,107 marines and 5,000 soldiers aboard, to 
Muhammad ‘Ali. This was a gesture, which the latter 


comed, as it was to augment his naval strengtl 


equipped with 3,000 guns and around 30,000 marines 


G: (ii) The Treaty of London of 1256H(1840): 
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had 1 sought by Muhammad ‘Ali to 
composing the matter by a bi-lateral dialogue. However, the Sultan's 


Government, primarily under Bnitish influence, was now found to 


be in no mood to compromise and a ‘Firman’ deposing Muh 


‘Ali was the immediate outcome 
Not unexpectedly, Muhammad ‘Ali’s reaction upon learning 
of it on 23rd Rajab 1256H (22nd Septemebr 1840), was to reject it 
with strong words and to prepare to resist, even as the British Royal 
Navy and its Austnan counterpart had started assisting the Ottoman 
forces in the re-occupation of a number of Syrian ports during the 
next couple of months. It is said that, his famous spirited reply o1 
that occassion to the representatives of the Powers during 
of a personal interview in Alexandmia had been: “If the Allied Pow 
ers desire to forcibly compel me to obey unwillingly, then let them 
kindly do the favour of coming, for I am ready to meet them, and 
if England wants to do that alone by herself, I am even more pre 
pared and willing to face her....”’. Then turning towards those around 
him, and referring in particular to this threat, which had been made 
before him by the British Consul, Colonel } lodges, he was to add 
~The English threaten me with landing on Egyptian soil. Let them 
try. Let them implement their promise. They will discover that we 


are ready to meet them and verily, even the foetuses in their moth 
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ers wombs will participate in fighting them”. The historian also 
comments that, what had made Muhammad ‘Ali feel so confident 
about his ability to oppose any attempts at landing by the British 
under Sir Charles Napier were the defences he had prepared in case 
of just such an eventuality coming to pass.” 

Nevertheless, despite these brave words, the outcome of the 
Austro-British naval activities along the Syrian coast and their assis- 
tance to the Ottoman forces was seriously to affect the communi- 
cations between the Egyptian forces in Syria and home. Hence, 
they had to be withdrawn at great sacrifice in terms of life and 
material, which amounted to no less than 42% of their strength. 
The losses in terms of support staff and labour were said to be even 
greater.” 


In the face of the continuing intransigence from all the parties 


involved, it was Palmerston who was to break the stalemate by 


supporting the offer to Muhammad ‘Ali of hereditary nghts over 


the Pashalik of Egypt and by getting all the concerned parties dur- 


ing Dhit’l-Qa‘dah 1256H (late January 1841) to agree to it in lieu 
of Egyptian withdrawal from all Syria, Arabia and other overseas 


conquests barring the Sudan, along with the restoration of the Ot- 


toman fleet to the Sublime Porte Dahlin relates that, when the 


withdrawal from Arabia was to come to effect, Muhammad “Ali 
had such vast stocks of all kinds of supplies piled up there, such as 
23,000 ‘Irdab’ of a specie of lentil alone, that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment was to agree out of regard for him and as a matter of conve- 
nience, to allow him to deduct from his annual tribute the value of 
whatever he was to leave behind. 

Later on, one of the demands from Muhammad ‘Ali as per an 
Imperial ‘Firman’ dated 21st Dhi’l-Qa‘dah (13th February 1841) 
and Article 6 to be precise, was for him to cover the costs of the 
administration of the Holy Cities, as well as the annual supplies 
forwarded there from the land’s revenue, three quarters of which 
he was to retain, while transferring the remaining quarter to the 
Central Exchequer, though this clause was to be reviewed after five 
years, as also in the case of unusual circumstances that may call for 
such a course of action. 

This doyen of Makkah’s historians, Dahlan, also mentions, with- 
out going into details, the financial transformation that Muhammad 
‘Ali had wrought during his weal over the region in all matters 
relating to administration, as well as philanthropy and the manage- 
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ment and disbursement of charity in the Holy Cities. Indeed, his 
precepts and reforms were to be deemed suitable enough to be 
maintained and utilised long after he had left the scene by his sev 
eral successors, as they were found to be in favour of the truly 
needy and the worthy. This was in no mean part thanks to the fresh 
lists of data he had ordered to be prepared under his own strict 
scrutiny and supervision, directing that they be strictly maintained 
thenceforth in official registers and updated at regular intervals 
While closing this episode, it would be pertinent to point out 
that, influenced by the rise of nationalist movements in Europe, 
particularly since the French Revolution of 1203H(1789) and though 
unquestionably driven by personal ambition in this specific case, it 
was to be an Albanian, Muhammad ‘Ali, along with his son Ibrahim, 
who were the first to give expression to a modern concept and 
boundaries for Arab nationhood and nationalism of sorts , it 
was those very borders in the north reached and manned by Ibrahim 
namely Birejik, “Aintab, Mar‘ash and ‘Urfa, that were late 


form the basis of the territorial northern limits of the geo 


claims of future Arab nationalists. For example, the den 


by the Arab secret societies and the Sharif Husayn of Ma 
the offices of the latter during 1333H(1915) before Britain (and 
France and their allies) as the price for rebellion against the Otto 
man Empire and which had come to be known as ‘the Damascus 
Protocol’, definitely had more than their roots in this crisis. In 
support of this contention, it would perhaps suffice to say that, when 
Ibrahim Pasha was asked during the 
1248H(1833) about where he intended his advance to st 


said to have replied: “Where I cannot converse 


lace in Arabic” 
After the dust of the First World War had settled down well, 


one of Muhammad ‘Ali’s ruling descendants was to commission 


General, Weygand, to wnite a book in French on the military his 
tory of his great forebear and that of his soldier sons. In this famous 
work, the General was to compare Muhammad ‘Ali with none 
other than Napoleon. In this regard, it is tempting to say without 
blushing that, at least as military commanders, the Pasha and his son 
Ibrahim do tend to stand tall in the company of that Corsican Frencl 

man. For that matter, so do several of those bnilliant desert com 

manders, who were to square up against them despite the odds and 


often to distinguish themselves by their tactics and valour 


G: (11) The International Influence of the ‘Da‘wah’ 


As for the “Da‘ wah’ of the Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal-Wahhab, 


it could hardly be questioned that, its teachings with their simple, 
clear-cut emphasis on essentials have continued to this day to edu- 
cate in particular the bedouin and rural societies about the basic 
meaning of Islam and its practices and to fight paganism, ignorance 
and superstition in its many guises that 1 crept into their way of 


life idit ming their antl | 1; 215} j ual deal- 
life. In addition to reforming eir outlook, livelihood, mutual dea 

ings, environment and society as well as teaching them the equality 
of man in universal brotherhood through obedience to God the 


One Alone, it had also served to acquaint them with the only form 


of organisation and discipline that they were then prepared to en 
tertain and let enter their lives, including political and administra 
tive obedience, this via the medium of obedience to the ‘Imam’ 


] 1 


cum ‘Amir’, as long as he maintained the holy wnt in keeping with 
the guidance and interpretation of the “Ulama”’ 


However, the call for and phasis on reform through self 


renewal by means of reliance 


Supreme Being and the self 
yet devoted motivation, 


and the simple, logical pr: 


conscientious effort and application, dedicated striving and co-op 


eration, patience and lack of concern with worldly reward, all in 
universal equality and obedience to the Divine Essence in facing all 
challenges, has seldom failed to stir the intellectual melieu since the 
very beginning and to this day and several of the great reformist 


movements in the world of Islam and their founders and stalwarts 


have been influenced by it considerably 
In the Arabian peninsula, the teachings of the “Da‘wah’ were 


certainly to display far-reaching ¢ 


Lying a role in galvanising 


forces for the establishment of Third Sa‘iidi State’ and indeed 
the constitutional edifice in resonance with which, modern Sa‘tdi 
Arabia was created and is supposed to stand. While on the interna- 
tional plane, some of the names worth mentioning in connection 
with the founding of reformist religio-social and socio-political 
movements would be the likes of Shaykh ‘Uthman Dan Fodio of 
Sokoto (d.1231H/1834), the Imams Muhamn al-Shaukani 
(d.1250H/1830) and Muhammad al-Sana‘ani of the 
Yaman (d.1182H/1834), Shari‘atA 

d.1256H/1840), Shaykh Abia’l Thana al-Alisi (d.1270H/1854), 


also remembered for his great ‘Tafsir’ (Qur’anic Exegesis) titled “Rath 


h al-Fara’idi of the Senegal 
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al-Ma‘ani or “Soul of the Meaning”, his son ‘AbdAllah (d.1291H 
1874) and grandson Mahmid of Baghdad, the Shaykhs ‘AbdAllah 
al-Hassu in al-Mosul, and Muhammad Sa‘id al-Shahiri of Samarra 
Some worthy of mention from North Africa are Khayral 


Tanisi (d.1308H/1890), ‘Abdal-Hamid ibn Muhammad Badeis 


(d.1359H/1940), and the Imam Muhammad al-Sannisi Jaza iri 
(d.1276H/1859), while from China and Turkistin, the great Nah 
Makoyang and Khojandi. A number of other better known mod 
ernists mainly associated with Egypt and Syria and influenced by 
different aspects of this ‘Da‘ wah’ would be the Shaykhs Jamalal-dir 
al-Afghani (d.1316H/1898), Muhammad ‘Abduh (d.1323H/1905 
and his famous Syrian disciple, Rashid Rida (d.1354H/1935 
then another Damasc ene, Jamalal-din al-Qasimi (d.1332H/1914 
It cannot be denied however, that, some of these names were 
also associated, without compromising the principl 
(strict Unitarianism) and adherence to the strict interpretation of 
the Qur’an, the ‘Sunnah’, and the teachings of the authenticat 
‘Hadith’, with what is described as ‘al-Zuhd’ and is in tu 


rable with what may be termed as “al 


practices of abstinence or self-denial of ‘al-Salaf al-Saleh’ or 
pious predecessors’ —a call of their environment, as opposed t 
Tasawwuf al-Falsafi’ (eclectic or philosophical Sufism 
Hence, it goes without saying that, ‘Salafi’ movements such 

those that had been labelled as the ““Wahhabi Movement” in India 
and the “Ikhwan al—-Muslimin” (‘Muslim Brotherhood’) in Egypt, 
were grossly influenced by the “Da‘wah’ upon their inception and 
continued to remain so in several, if differing ways 
phasis changing along with the requirement of the times and tl 


environment. While, as far as the confines of the he 


were concerned, it has been witnessed that, Muham1 
spite his violent and destructive methods, was to fail to upro 
Another major feature or factor of influence witnessed to be 
associated with this “‘Da‘wah’ soon after its dawn was, the add 
political inspiration that it also provided to those Islamic communi 
ties that had been subjugated and were suffering from injustice and 
tyranny, to take up the cudgels of opposition in defence of thei 
lawful, religio-spiritual, political, and material rights, passively o1 
actively, in keeping with the logical call of the situation and its 
long-term effects on the interests of the community in question at 


large, without transgressing the teachings of the faith, that call for 
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prior recourse to and the exhaustion of all peacef 1 tl 
offer of every concession within reason 

In this vein may be mentioned the movements of the already 
referred to Shaykh ‘Uthman Dan Fodio, who was to found th 
State of Sokoto and that of Saiyyid Ahmad of R4i Barayli (martyred 
in 1246H/1831) in the Indian subcontinent, wh« 
‘Salafi’ State in the Panjab. The latter, seen as an heir to the heritag 
of the great WaliAllah al-Husayni (d.1176H/1762 1 wit 
movement and its influence spreading fast throughout th 
to become the father of the “Wahhabi Movement” in ] 
Movement had as its mandate not merely the defence of the nght 
of Muslims against local predatory rulers, but the concept 


galvinising the whole of India into unifie 


the British occupiers (actually, a trading 
This Movement’s new leader, who after the martyrd 
Saiyyid Ahmad would refer to himself on his seal as “the “Na’ib’ 


(Deputy) of Saiyyid Ahmad ‘Shahid’ 


known as Mubariz al-Dowlah”’, was styled ““Hami-é-Dir Mubir 
Rais al-Muslimin” (“Guardian of the Revealed Faith, Leader of 
the Believers”) by the Movement. This had been upon the sugg 
tion of one of its principal adherrents, the Nawab of Tonk 


Indian principality). Mubariz al-Dowlah is otherwise recogni 


contemporary records for his great courage and inde] 


spirit since childhood and was known ‘ 
fare”, while enjoying proficiency in Arabic and Persian, in additiot 
to a depth of knowledge in the various Islamic sciences. He was 
none other than the third son of the third Nizam of Haidarabad 
Mir Akbar “Ali Khan, Sikandar Jah 

Given the name of Mir Gauhar ‘Ali Khan on birth (1210H 


mysteriously while in that state durir 


pnsonment, lasting for five years, had been for defying British 


oe 
7 
i 


thority on trivial personal grounds and inflicting a military reverse 
on a British force during the Ramadan of 1230H (August 1815).™ 
The second term, which was to claim his life shortly following his 
internment, had been for leading what has been described by the 


British authoritries in that land then as the “Great Wahhabi Con- 


1 
lit 


spiracy . This was a plot aiming to involve all possible sy1 


national and foreign elements in a rising, the objective of which, as 
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reterred to earlier, was the expulsion of the } 


1€ British from India y it} 

Makkah and the Aaj Serving as a means and the conduit ae ta 
national contact. a 

Indeed, it was the Premature disco, ery of this Moveme: 
agenda and its ultimate political goal during Sha‘ba, 5H Ni 
vember 1839) and the cruelty that ensued in attempting f, 
and eliminate al] possible seeds of opposition to Britis} nil 
dia, that was to delay India’s freedom by wel] Over a hundred ve an 

Meanwhile, ‘the Second Sa‘idi State’ was destined to go into 
final oblivion in 1309H(1891). with the Al Sa‘iad ent ring a phas 
of exile until the birth of the next, ‘the Third Sa‘tidi State’ , rr 
1319H(1902), which eventually was to lead On to the conquest of 
the Hejaz and the formation of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabj 
1353H(1934), which continues to be administered ; 


with the teachings. spirit and philosophy of Islam 


preted by the father of the ‘Da‘wa 
“Abdal-Wahhab and afte; him, by 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Hajj at the Time of the Visits 
of Ibrahim Ruftat Pasha 
(Between 1318H/1901 and 1325H/1908) 


A: Makkah 


Ibrahim Rafat Pasha was fortunate enough to perform the Pilgnm 


age on four occasions, the first time 


mmandant of the 
‘Mahmal’s’ escort and then thrice ’ of the Egyptian Hajj 
Caravan during the course of this period outcome of this “bless 
ing’ upon him as he the “Mair’at al 
Haramayn’ (A Mirror of the in two beau 


tiful volumes. An impressive 


wo tomes 


apart from accurate historical detail 


various aspects of the 
Hajj, the la iring the course of the Pilgrmage 
und others encountered “en route’ to the Holy Cities, the General, 
with the keen eye of a and a sophisticated 
cultural product of his time, as clearly illustrated by the expanse of 
his knowledge, interests 

ss. has also record 


ph Og! aphy anda 


times, in AMUSING 


by the common 
Pilgrim even during the era of his visit 4S an individual or 
ina group, alongside his own progress and that of his troop, when 
escorting the “Mahmal’ 

One of the events t Wa 
Hajj of 1318H(1901) and he felt worth re ling in his book, is a 
brief account of the Sultan of al-Mukalla and al-Shihr (Hadramaut 
and some of the trials and tribulations that even such eminent fig- 


ancy during his first 


ures like him normally had to face while performing the Pilgnmage 


during those times. Ibrahim Ruf‘at Pasha used this Sultan’s expen- 
ences throughout the course of this Hajj, to most of which he was 
an eye-witness, to highlight in an entertaining commentary the ex- 
periences likely to be met with by Pilgrims during their perfor 

mance of this religious obligation and the security situation includ- 
ing the social, political and economic conditions then prevailing in 


al-Hejaz. Some of the passages, found to be of relevant interest, are 


49] 
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given below in translation and supplemented in places by those 
written by the Grand Mufti of Hadramaut, ‘Abdal-Rahmin ibn 
‘Ubaydillah al-Saqgaf, who also was to refer to some of the Sultan’s 
experiences during this Hajj of his, in his most invaluable detailed 
history of his native land, the ‘Badayi‘ al-Tabit Fi Tarikh Hadramaut’ 
(‘Rare goods from the Chest on the History of Hadramaut’), which 


sad to say, still remains a manuscript! 


Starting this account by saying: “Before we speak of al-Madinah 
the Radiant, its features, its landmarks and about its Prophet’s Mosque 
descriptively and historically, we (ought to) mention a word about 
the Sultan of al-Mukalla and al-Shihr, whose travelling party we 


accompanied on the yourmey 


, and that, which revealed to us the 
exalted nature of his soul and the nobility and generosity of his 


disposition, were his gracious deeds Then, going on to provide 
pertinent details about the Sultanate, such as its population, for which 
he mentions the figure of 200,000; its soldiery, whose strength is 
given at 6,000 and one of the sources of the Sultan’s wealth, which 
he identifies as three large commercial vessels plying the routes in 
the Indian Ocean, he goes on to state that, “Awad ibn ‘Umar al- 
Qu‘aiti was accompanied on this occasion by his younger son, “Umar 
ibn ‘Awad al-Qui‘aiti, his elder son Ghalib ibn ‘Awad al-Qu‘aiti 
having been left behind at home to act as Viceroy, one of his grand- 
sons (Ghalib’s younger son) Muhammad ibn Ghalib al-Qui‘aiti, a 
number of ladies, his Minister, Saiyyid Husayn ibn Hamid al Mihdar, 
an Indian doctor and some ninety armed retainers bearing 
Matchlocks (‘Dhat al-Fatil’ or sophisticated Firelocks, also known 
in the singular as ‘Abii Fatilah’ or ‘Father of the Wick’). Concern 
ing the latter, he adds: “In their own country, they carry modern 
rifles of the Henry—Martini brand—( actually ‘Martini-Henry’ and 
referred to in Arabic as ‘Harti’ in the singular and ‘Hurit’ in the 
plural)—whose entry into Arabia is forbidden by the (Ottoman 
Statessa > 
Ibrahim Rif'at Pasha then seizes this opportunity to talk about 
the smuggling of arms into Arabia, which was rife during this pe- 
riod, explaining that, he had seen all types and brands of modern 
rifles and ammunition of British, French and Italian manufacture 
with the bedouins and even the ‘Dumdum’. This was, as many 
Know and a piece of information for which I am grateful to my ex- 
soldier friend William Raw-Rees and my son Saleh, an expanding 


bullet. Devised by the British in India in the 1890s (1310sH). it had 
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been outlawed for use in war by the First Hague Conference of 
1899 (1316H). With its metal jacket trimmed back at the nose or 
left open at the tip, this bullet, unlike normal rounds, would flatten 
on impact, causing much greater internal damage, while also ren 
dering its lethal effects much harder to tend to medically. These 
weapons would be transported to landing spots, usually small coves 
on the Red Sea and the Gulf’s Arabian coastline, by native vessels 
using the sail, and discreetly sneaking out from small ports across 
the water, like Jibati (Djibouti) and Massawa‘ on the African coast, 
to land their contraband merchandise, which would then be sold 
locally at exorbitant prices. To reflect this last aspect regarding the 
high profit margins, General Ibrahim Rif‘at Pasha then goes on to 
mention that, the price of a rifle during this period was seldom less 
than ten British Pounds (gold) and that, the most appreciated present 
to be given to a bedouin was a rifle with its ammunition, adding, 
how he was often approached through intermediaries to part with 
quantities of the latter—a request that he inevitably rejected. 

Then, describing the Sultan’s accompanying retainers or sol 
diers, he says that, apart from the Matchlocks that they never part 
with, “they carry the gunpowder and ammunition (shot) in con- 
tainers (flasks), some of silver and others of brass, shaped like the 
horn of an animal (powder horns) and on their waists are huge belts 
in which they place knives, small (‘Sikkin’) and large (a ‘Janbiyyah’ 
or dagger), in silver scabbards of exquisite workmanship and re- 
splendent appearance”. Their dress is described as a loose ‘Qamis’ 
or shirt and tight trousers or drawers of cotton, with large turbans 
on the head and sandals for footwear. Referring to the food con- 
sumed by this party on the journey, he says: “They mostly eat rice 
with mustard seed, chick-peas and meats, and I never saw them 
touch vegetables and whatever they consume, the Ruler and his 
family partake of it, save they add to these, sweets like ‘al-Harisah’ 
(asweet of pounded wheat, ‘samn’ or melted butter and sugar called 
“Asid’ in Hadramaut) and European vermicelli”’.* 

Then, observing the British and Indian influences on the basis 
of formal photographs in ceremonial military uniforms presented to 
him and in the regular attire of the Qu‘aiti Sultan and his son “Umar 
and grandson Muhammad, which were undoubtedly a result of the 
hegemony of the British-Indian Empire in the southern and other 
parts of Arabia, Ibrahim Rif‘at Pasha proceeds to comment on the 


dress of their women also thus: “As for their womenfolk, their ex- 
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ternal attire is raiments (cloaks) covering the whole body, revealin 


no form of the body shape... and the slave girls in waiting w 


> WCal 


loin-cloths that wrap around the body from the waist to the foot 
and above those come shirts of white muslin (or gauze), with the 


head, face and the two arms uncovered...”. This no doubt was for 


the freedom of movement for the arms and for purposes of labour.’ 


General Ibrahim Rif‘at then explains how and why a close rap 


port and affinity developed between him and his troop and the 


Sultan and his party and proceeds to record the events that took 
place on the journey to al-Madinah from Makkah and the trials and 
experiences this caravan was put through, with the keen and neu 
tral eye of a diarist of Pepysian stature 

On days in particular, when the Caravan would plan to be on 
the move before sunrise, Ibrahim Rifat often found the Sultan’s 
party to be a little behind schedule with their loading. Hence, he 


was to see to it as “an act of fitting courtesy due to the camaraderie 


that had developed between members of the two parties”, to ap 
point two sections of his soldiers to assist them with their efforts. 
This was to enable them to keep pace with the “Mahmal’s’ troop 
successfully throughout the j 

Then, referring to the stragglers from other caravans preceding 
his own, such as the Syrian ‘Mahmal’, or those Pilgrims who had 
lost their way, he adds: ““We used to carry them on our camels in 
keeping with the obligation of Islamic brotherhood when we woulc 
water our horses and our pack-load would be reduced. However, 
when their number reached around forty, the Ruler, without any 
prompting, ordered at once for the hiring of twenty ca 
did and he immediately paid their dues. We (then) din 
impoverished (way-farers) between them, with each cat 


two of these afflicted (souls)”. Stating that, by the 


time they hi 
reached al-Madinah, the number of these stragglers had reached 
eighty-five—(this without including those found as corpses on the 


way and needing burial by his men)—and that, the ‘N 


ahmal’ was 
merely accompanied by some two hundred camels, with another 


carrying the cable wires, Ibrahim Rif‘at goes on to explain that, 
these stragglers were the result of (caravans) moving at too fast a 
pace and as “the Syrian ‘Mahmal’ on this occasion had been eager 


to do so, about a hundred (of that caravan’s) camels had broken 


down on the way. These we saw with our own eves and if it (the 
people in-charge of the ‘Mahmal’) had possessed compassion to 
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wards man or animal and had proceeded at a comfortable pace, 
there would neither have been stragglers, nor broken down (ani 
mals)”. The General ends this episode with the wise old adage now 


adopted to discourage fast driving, which literally translates as “ 


in 
haste rests regret and 


in deliberateness, smooth progress and suc- 
cess” 54 
Before referring to the Qu‘aiti Sultan’s experiences in al- 


Madinah and in the Prophet’s Mosque, where, according to a 


‘Hadith’ recorded by al-Bukhari and referred to earlier also, a Prayer 
(‘Salat’) offered is better than a thousand offered elsewhere, save in 
the Sanctuary in Makkah and the ‘Further Mosque’ in al-Quds 
(Jerusalem), General Ibrahim Rif‘at refers to his generosity towards 


the personnel of the Egyptian “Mahmal’ thus: “The Ruler had seen 


the splendid services that we had provided to him. These we had 


been motivated towards by naught save feelings in our soul and a 
certain faith, that had planted in our hearts the tree of affection, 


brotherhood and (the desire to) aid strangers. Hence, he insisted, 


may Allah honour him, on rewarding us with valuable presents for 


what we had extended (to him)”. A long list then gives brief de 
scriptions of the presents and the names and ranks of their recipi 


ents. The gifts included swords, diamond rings, gold and silver 


watches and cigarette cases and gi ld Sov ereligns for the officers and 


the men of the escort and brooches and bracelets for the women 


accompanying them. The General then mentions that, “upon hand- 
/ > 


ing us these rich presents, he (the Sultan) expressed to us his grati 
fied delight at the assistance which we had extended to him and his 
company and we thanked him for his handsome patronage’”.’ 

However, prior to continuing with the other pitfalls met with 
on the Hajj during this period in the language of General Ibrahim 
Rafat Pasha and particularly through the tale of the Hajj of “Awad 
ibn “Umar al-Qu‘aiti, it would be of interest and amusement to 
insert here some of this Sultan’s experiences in Makkah in the words 
of the Grand Mufti of Hadramaut, al-Saiyyid ‘Abdal-Rahman ibn 
‘Ubaydillah al-Saqgff, as assigned to the pages of his great and volu- 
minous referred to history. 

This abstract takes up the account from the sixth line of page 
300 of the manuscript copy I possess, as follows: “and the Sultan 
‘Awad is the one who relieved the populace of al-Mukalla from the 
hardship they were facing due to the shortage of sweet water and 


arranged for it to flow from al-Bagarayn in wrought iron pipes to 
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the centre of al-Mukalla. His benevolence over them in this regard 
is akin to that of Zubaydah, the daughter of al-Mansiir (the ‘Abbasid 


Caliph) over the populace of Makkah”. 


“He was greatly attached to religion, ever reverential towards 


its tenets, loving scholars and according them precedence and 
honour, as well as displaying generosity towards them”. This of 


course was in keeping with the Prophet’s ‘Tradition’ that, the 


“Ulama”’ were the heirs to the heritage of the prophets. “He was 
always in great awe and fear of God (and His dictates) and during 
the Hajj of 1317H(April 1900), he was to come face to face with 
many extraordinary events, several of which were related to me by 
‘the Father’ (a term of respectful address in Hadramaut) Husayn ibn 
Hamid (the Sultan’s Wazir). One of these was that, having entered 
Makkah ‘the Blessed’ with the utmost humility, he had lodged him- 
self in nothing more than a modest house. However, he had pre- 
sented to the Sharif ‘Aun al-Rafig gifts worth enormous sums, 
amongst which were a sword embellished with gems and a hun- 
dred tins of Du‘an (Hadrami) honey. Upon this, the Sharif had told 
‘the Father’ Husayn ibn Hamid: ‘Were it not that I have prece- 
dence over him in honour by virtue of my princely authority over 
the Sanctuary of Allah and my descent from His Prophet (God's 
prayers and peace be upon him and his progeny), I would have 
hurried forth to welcome him due to what I have smelt in and 
about him of those pure (noble and ethical) Arab values. However, 
despite what I have said, I fear ere this (such conduct on my part) 
should become accepted as a (binding) custom on me to meet in 
like manner all those great men who visit Makkah and this ‘tear’ 
(‘opening’ or exception made on this occasion) becomes widened! 
Nevertheless, I would like the Sultan to visit me’. So, the Sultan 
did go along to call on the Sharif’. 

“After some days, his (the Sharif’s) emissary arrived to inform 
the Qu‘aiti Sultan, that, he would be arriving to return the visit. 
So, he (the Sultan) delayed him enough in order to be able to lease 
a suitable, spacious house, upon which he hastily lavished over twenty 
thousand Riyals (Maria Theresa Thalers) in furnishings. ‘The Fa- 
ther’ Husayn ibn Hamid then had gone on to relate that, ‘no sooner 
had the Sharif settled in the ‘Majlis’ (Salon) of the Sultan than he 
was seized by an epileptic fit. The Sultan was greatly disturbed by 


this, assuming it to be a sign of death and became alarmed. lest he 
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be accused of poisoning him, until the Sharif’s party put him at ease 
by informing that, he was prone to having them (such fits)” 
“Saiyyid Husayn also mentioned that, “the Sultan used to pet 
form the “Tawaf manifold times every night and cry much at ‘al- 
Multazim’ (‘the Place of Holding’), repeatedly imploring and re- 
penting in earnest truth and sincerity (for and from everything), 
that is, save from (his desire to possess) Hajar (that fertile region 
with agricultural and mineral prospects) and from Hadramaut (tl 


me 
remaining eastern part of the Wadi popularly known locally by that 


name, which would have unified the land for the first time in cen- 


turies into a single polity)...” 

Little did the “‘Wazir’ and his master know then that, this sup 
plication of the Sultan concerning Hajar was shortly to be answered 
due to the exertions of his elder son and Viceroy Ghalib, thanks in 
particular to his generous and humane disposition, which would 
often help turn his bitterest adversaries into sincere, reliable friends. 

“He (Saiyyid Husayn) also goes on to state that, he (the Sultan) 
used to hate to have any ‘Mutawwaf leading him (in the perfor- 
mance of the “Tawaf around the Ka‘bah, as is normally the custom, 
though not a religious requirement) and would say: ‘I do not like 
there to be any intermediary between me and my Lord save from 
the Prophet's progeny and you are sufficient for my purpose due to 
what you have in you (of him); for I do not look at you but (through 


you) at your Grand-father (prayers of God and peace be upon him 


1999 8 


and his progeny) 


KIKI KIKI KKK KEK KKKIK KKK 


A: (1) Supplications to be Recited 
in Performing the “Tawaf 


The prayers usually recited by those circumambulating the Ka*bah 
in “Tawaf are as follows, with the standard supplication given be- 
low, being repeated during all the Seven Circuits, between the 
Yamani Corner (‘Rukn’) and the Black Stone. Alternatively how- 
ever, any Quranic Verses, other supplications or ‘Dhikr’ (invoca- 
tions) in Praise of Allah, may also be recited during the “Tawaf. 
The same applies to the ‘Sa‘7’. 
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(Al-Niyyah’ or ‘Declaration of Intent’ for the ‘Tawaf) (The Supplication to be Recited between the ‘Yamani 


, a : a Yorner’ < he Black Stone in each Cir ) 
(In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful’). Corner’ and the : he each Circuit 


“©’ God, I desire to perform the ‘Tawaf around Thy famllord! rant us’ good in thistworld"andieoadnnltnt 
Sanctified House, Prereatter! * 
Make it easy for me, and receive from me, the “Seven And save us from the torments of the Fire 
Circuits’. And allow us to enter Paradise in the company of the 
virtuous, 
(The Opening Supplication of the ‘Tawaf?) O’ Glorious, O’ All-Forgiving, O’ Lord of the Universe! 


; ae ee. Ee = : 
In the Name of God! God is Most Great! And unto God, (To be followed by this Acclamation upon passing the Black 
Praise! i pa als ‘ 

Pc fm Stone in every Circuit hands raised in “Takbir’ or Glon- 
©’ God, by my belief in Thee, : 
And believing in Thy Book, and fulfilling Thy Command 


A W 1a » oO ) » Pr e C T a ? . ’ 
And following the Traditions of the Prophet Muhammad In the Name of God! God is Most Great! and unto God. 


fication). 


On whom be peace and blessings Pr 
f raise! 
(The First Circuit) (The Second Circuit) 


Praise be to God, and unto God, Praise! O’ God, this House is Thy House, 


[here is no deity except God! And God is Most Great! And this Sanctuary is Thy Sanctuary, 


There is no power nor strength And this Security is Thy Security, 
Except that from God, the Most High, the Most Mighty! And this slave is Thy Slave 


Blessings and peace to the Messenger of God, I am Thy Slave and the son (or daughter) of Thy Slave. 


On whom be God’s peace and blessings. And in this place of those who take refuge with Thee, 


O’ God, by my belief in Thee, from the Fire, 


And believing in Thy Book, and fulfilling Thy Com- 


] 


Forbid our flesh and our bodies to the Fire. 


mand O’ God, make us love the Faith, and adorn it in our 


And following the Traditions of Thy Prophet 
Muhammad 


On whom be peace and blessings... 


hearts, 
And make us abhor disbelief, And wickedness, and 


transgression, 


And make us to be among those who are guided. 


O’ God, truly I ask Thy forgiveness, and health, ese. 
: O’ God, protect us from Thy punishment 


And everlasting soundness in Religion : 
; On the Day when You resurrect Your slaves. 


And in this world and in the Hereafter, A . 
O* God, grant that we may be of those, who 


And that I be granted Paradise, . 
< unexamined, enter Paradise 


And freed from the Fire. 
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(The Third Circuit) : 
And no face, except Thine. 
oe 2 : And may I be offered a drink from the we 
O’ God, truly I take refuge in Thee, ae ay heme 
: ; — Of Thy Prophet, our Master Muhammad, 
From doubt, and idolatory, and discord, 
- ye : On whom be peace and blessings, 
And hypocrisy, and immorality, and the evil eye j aA = 
: 3 Ee A drink so pleasant that it will quench our thirst for all 
And the perversion that is the worship of worldly things; E t 
z : : 3ternity. 
Wealth, family, or offspring Se . 
©’ God aon I kd E 7 1 - ; O’ God, truly I ask Thee the best of that 
s0d, truly I ask that Thou be pleased with me, 
p : : f Which Thy Prophet, our Master Muhammad, 
and grant me Paradise 
Ae aire = On whom be peace and blessings, asked of Thee. 
And I take refuge in Thee, from Thy displeasure, and the - RAS. 
ay : And | take refuge in Thee from the evils 
ire. ; 
. Lae From which Thy Prophet, our Master Muhammad, 
© God, truly | take refuge in 1ee, I n the exan i - 114 1 
a ; ; © On whom be peace and blessings, took refuge in Thee 
tion in the grave, 1A 
Ri 15 : : . O’God, truly I beseech Thee to grant me Paradise, 
An take refuge 1n lee, from the tna t life - ; 
: ' cain ae And its delights, 
sath. 
es And whatever may bring it nearer to me by word, or act, 
- 7 or deed 
(The Fourt ircuit 
” God his Pil (The Sixth Circuit 
( sod, make this Pilgrimage to be accepted, 
And this endeavour rewarded, 


GS < 


: te ae ; O’ God, Thou hast many claims on me 
And my sins forgiven, and my good deeds approved E 

f : DES oe ae fl aa PE For what is between Thee and me, 
Merchandise that shall not pensh; 


: ate And there are many claims against me 
O’ Thou who knoweth all that is in our he LEIS In my relation to the world of Thy Creation. 
Take me, O’ God, out of Darkness and into light | neni cieice me of that owed to Thee 
O’ God, truly I ask Thee that I be worthy of Thy Mercy, And bear for me that which is between me and Thy 
And that, my deeds make ¢ ertain my sore eness, Creation. 
ABU 20S Bete Pecemp aon eee Make me content with what Thou hast made lawful, 
And that I be rewarded for all acts of piety, Pelecthat which is forbidden by Thee: 
And gain Paradise, and esc aos the Fire Submissive to Thee, instead of disobedient (to Thee), 
Lord, make me ¢ gure Knowing Thy Favour above all others, 
With what Thou hast bestowed upon me QO’ Most Forgiving! 
And with whatever Thou bestoweth 0’ God. ie vad ausaitGlonour 
Let me be blessed. Thy Countenance, Benign, 
And concerning that which I lack — And Thou art Clement, and Giving, 
Let my compensation be Thy Favour! Noble and Oft-Forgiving — so forgive me. 
(The Fifth Circuit) (The Seventh Circuit) 
O’ God, shade me in the shadow of Thy Throne ©’ God. I ask of Thee: 
On the Day when there shall be no shadow, Perfect faith and true conviction, and Thy Boundless 
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Bounty, 


And I beseech of Thee high places in Paradise — 
And a God-fearing heart, and a tongue praising Thy ‘Amin’. 
Name, 


And lawful joys, and lasting repentance, 


And repentance before death, 


(1) (2) (The Station’ of or ‘Maqam Ibrahim’) 
Anc 


and tranquillity in death, 

1 forgiveness and mercy after death, O’ God, truly Thou knowest that which I keep secret 

And pardon on the Day of Reckoning And what I reveal, 

And that I] 
1 


be rewarded with P oo So hear my appeal for forgiveness, 
salvation from the Fire, 


Anc And as Thou knowest my need, so grant me what I 
By Thy Mercy, O’ Glorious, O’ Oft-Forgiving! And as 


! Thou knowest what is in my soul, so forgive my 
My Lord, increase my understanding, 


And let me be among the virtuous. 


y SINS. 
O’ God, truly I ask Thee for faith which will content my 


heart, 


And true conviction, that I may realise that naught can befall 
A: (1) Supplications offered after the * af at (1) * 


Tawaf at (1) ‘al- me, 
Multazim’, (2) ‘Maqam Ibrahim’ and (3) ‘Hijr Ismail’: Except what Thou hast decreed for me, 


Apportioned at Thy pleasure. 
Thou art my Master in this worl 

Make me die a Muslim, 
O’ God, Lord of this Ancient House, 


are virtuous. 


{ultazim’ or ‘the Place of Holding’) d and in the Hereafter. 
and make me join with those who 


Free our necks and those of our fathers, and mothers, O’ God, let it not transpire that in this place, 
And brothers, and children, Any of our sins go unforgiven, 
From the Fire. 


Or that any anxiety goes undispelled by Thee 
©’ Thou who art Beneficent, and Benign, and Most 


Or any need goes unheeded or unrequited by Thee; 
Gracious And make our affairs to prosper, 


And Favour-Granting, and Oft And lighten our breasts, and 


Bestowing, and Best. 
O’ God, let the consequences of all works be for good; 
And keep from us the 


illuminate our hearts, 
And place the seal of virtue on our every action. 


TAA eenstotithiseword O’ God, make us die as Muslims, 
j Mu 
And the torments of the Last Day luslims, 


O’ God, I am Thy Slave and the son 
Thy Slave, 

Standing Belen Thy Door, 

At Thy Thresold, humbly before 


and, make us live as 


- And make us join with those who are virtuous 
or daughter) of x aoe 
Without affliction, and not with those who are tempted— 
‘Amin’. 


Thee, 


(The text of these Supplications has been adapted with modifica- 
Hoping for T < favour and fearing Thy punishment, tions in translation from Ahmad Kamial’s 
)’ Eternally Beneficent! 


“Sacred Journey’ 


es ; (ui) (3) (The ‘Enclosure’ 
O’ God, truly I ask Thee, to raise my praises of Thee, 


or ‘Hijr Ismail’) 
And to relieve me of my burden, 


And to make successful my affairs O’ Allah! Thou art my Lord, there is no God but Thee. Thou hast 
And to purify my heart 


created me and I am Thy Slave. I keep the vow I made to Thee as 
And to let there be light in my grave 


best as I can. I seek refuge in 


Thee from the evil deeds I did, I 
And forgive my sins! 
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express my gratitude for Thee and confess my sins. so that TI 


: 10U 
may forgive me, for none remits sins save Thee. 


©’ Allah! I ask Thee to bestow upon me from the best that 
Thy righteous Slaves have asked Thee. I seek refuge in Thee in (all) 
that they have sought refuge from in Thee. 


©’ Allah! In Thy Most Beautiful Names and Thy Most Exalted 
Attributes, we ask Thee to purify our hearts from all that may keep 
us away from Thee, or estrange us from Thy love. Make us not die 
save as those who followed the Traditions of Thy Prophet, and 
Those who longed to meet Thee. Thou art Mighty and Glorious. 


©’ Allah! Enlighten my heart with Thy knowledge; enjoin me in 


[hy obedience, deliver my conscience from wicked thoughts, oc- 
cupy my mind with good thinkin 


o 


g, protect me from the tempta- 
tion of Satan and keep him away from me, so that he may not 
exercise any influence over me 


Our Lord! We believe in Thee, remit for us evil deeds, and guard 
us from the punishment of Fire — “Amin’ 


(This text has been adapted from a regular Prayer Book circulated 


amongst Pilorims in Sa‘udi Arabia with modifications in transla- 
t10n). 
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Saiyyid ‘Abdal-Rahman then goes on to add to his account that, 
“the humility of the Sultan ‘Awad in the Sanctuary of Allah re- 
minded me of two stories”. Narrating one of them, he refers to the 
famous letter written by the great theologian, Abi Hamid 
Muhammad al-Ghazzali (d.504H/1111) to the mighty Saljiiq ruler, 
Malik Shah (r.465H/1072 till 485H/1092), in which he describes a 
scene from one of the eight Pilgrimages of the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
Hartin al-Rashid, during which he was beheld by a dignitary at 
‘Arafat, bare-headed, bare-footed and standing on the sun-baked 
ground, with his hands held high in supplication, as he repeated: 
‘Thou art Thou and I am I. My habit is to persist in disobedience 


and Thine (is) to forgive’. Upon witnessing this, the dignitary had 


asked his companions to observe ‘how the mighty one of the earth 
humbles himself before the Omnipresent One of the firmament’. 
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Al-Ghazzali was known in his day as “Hujjat al-Islam” (“The 
Proof of Islam’’) and lectured at the great ‘Madrasah’ (College) of 
‘al-Nizamiyyah’, founded in Baghdad during 459H(1067), while 
some say merely adopted and patronised since that date, by the 
famous Saljiiq Minister, Nizam al-Mulk al-Tisi, who was assassi- 
nated by the Isma‘ilis in 485H(1092). However, by then, he had 
already founded similar institutions in Naysabir, Balkh, al-Mosul, 
Herat and Merv, thus adding a catalyst to a trend that was to spread 
rapidly in the lands of Islam and to provide him with a lasting repu- 
tation even loftier than that to be awarded to the peerless Aiyyubid 
Sultan Salahal-din in this regard, generally also esteemed as the great 
founder of such institutions of learning. Meanwhile, his mighty and 
able master, the Saljiig Sultan, Malik Shah, the son of Alp Arslan 
(r.455H/1063 till 465H/1072), whose daughter was married to the 
‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mugtadi (r.467H/1075 till 487H/1094), was 
also himself to die a little later of poisoning, the same year as his 
illustrious Wazir al-Tiisi, that is 485H(1092), as just indicated above. 

Saiyyid “Abd al-Rahmian’s other story concerns a man, who 
once beheld a haughty person nding a horse in splendour in the 
area of the ‘Mas‘a’ in the Makkan ‘Haram’, with the police clearing 
the way before him. After some time, the same man saw in al—Iraq 
a person in tatters, who caught his eye because of his resemblence 
to the proud individual he had once seen performing the ‘Sai’ in 


that grand manner, and could not desist from approching him and 


enquiring if he was indeed that same dignitary. Upon being spoken 
to, the latter was to confirm that he was indeed that person, adding: 
‘I was haughty in a place where people seek recourse to humility. 
So, God has placed me in a location where people display their 
pride’. 

Although any Qur’anic Verses, other supplications or invoca- 


tions in Praise of Allah may also be recited during the ‘Sa'l’, as well 


as ‘al-Wugiif (‘Standing’) at ‘Arafat, a translation of the two suppli- 


cations commonly used, one during the ‘Sa‘i’ in ‘al-[hram’ to mark 
the end of the ‘““Umrah’, and the other on ‘the Day of Standing’ 
(al-Wugiif)) at ‘Arafat, read thus: 
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A: (i) (Prayer to be Recited at the Mount of al-Safi’ before 

the *Sa‘l—the nitual in commemoration of Hajir’s experience, 

the Completion of which, after the ‘Tawaf, constitutes the end 
of the “Umrah’ or ‘the Lesser Pilgrimage’) 


I begin with what Allah and His Messenger didst begin with 

Lo! al-Safa’ and al-Marwah are among the symbols of Allah, it is 
therefore no sin for him who is on Pilgrimage to the House (of 
God) or visiteth it, to go around between them, and he who doeth 


good of his own accord, (for him) Allah is verily Responsive, Aware 
(The ‘Niyyah’ or ‘Intent’ of ‘al-Sa‘7’) 
In the Name of Allah. O’ 


Allah! I intend to run between al-Safa’ 
and al-Marwah seven times in performance of the ‘Sa‘l’ of the 


‘Umrah’ / Hajj (in offer) to Allah, 


the Most Glorious, the Most 
High. O’ Lord of Mankind 


(After the “Niyyah’, this Acclamation is recited) 


| 


and 


Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great 
Praise be to Allah 


(The ‘Du‘a” that may be recited during the ‘Sa‘l’ | 


between 
al Safa’ and al-Marwah) — 


(The First Length) 


Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great, Allah 
the Most Great is the Greatest (indeed 


Praise be to Allah in Abundance and Glory be unto Him, the Mighty 
in the morn and the evening, and worship Him (a portion) of the 
night, and glorify Him long through it (the night). There is no God 
but Allah, alone. He did fulfil His promise, and brought Victory to 
His slave and did Vanquish the Clans, all alone. Naught precedeth 
Him nor cometh after Him. It is He, Who gives life and death 
(unto His slaves) and Who is ever alive and dieth not. In His hand 


is the good and unto Him is our destined progress. Lo! He is able 
do all things. 


to 


My Lord! Grant us Pardon and Mercy and Forgive us and Be Kind 


and Overlook that which Thou Knowest; for Thou Knowest that 
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which we know not. Verily, Thou art Allah, the Mightiest, the 
Most Generous. 


Our Lord ! Save us from the punishment of Fire, unblemished and 
Make us win, rejoice and be optimistic, along with Thy righteous 
slaves, and with those whom Thou, ©’ Allah, hast Blest of the 
Prophets, the truthful, the martyrs, and the devout, and who are 


the best to keep company with. That is a favour from Allah (unto 


His slaves) and it suffices that Allah is Aware. 


There is no God but Allah, this is the undisputable truth; There is 
no God but Allah, Who alone deserveth to be worshipped. There 
isno God but Allah and we worship none but Him, keeping reli- 
gion pure for Him, whether the disbelivers like it or not. 


Lo! al-Safa’ and al-Marwah are among the symbols of Allah. It is 


therefore no sin for him who is on Pilgrimage to the House (of 


God) or visiteth it, to go around between them. And he who doeth 
good of his own accord, (for him Lo! Allah is truly Responsive, 
Aware. 


(The Second Length) 


Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great and 
Praise to be Allah. 


There is no God but Allah, the One, the Unique, the Eternally 
Besought of all, Who never didst take a spouse, nor a son, nor has 


He a partner in Dominion, nor a superior associate above Him. 
Praise be to Allah. 


O’ Allah! Thou hast said in Thy Revealed Book: ‘Pray unto Me 
and I will answer your supplication’. 


Our Lord! we didst cry unto Thee. So Forgive us as Thou hast 
Enjoined upon us, for Thou never breaketh Thy Promise. 


Our Lord! We have heard a crier calling unto the Faith: “Believe ye 


in your Lord’. So, we have believed. Our Lord, Forgive us our sins, 
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and Remit from us all our evil deeds and Make us die the death of 
the righteous. 


Our Lord! Give us that which Thou hast promised to us by Thy 


y 


messengers. Confound us not upon the Day of Resurrection. Lo! 
Thou breakest not the trust. Our Lord! On Thee we depend and to 


Thee we depute (surrender) and unto Thee is our return. 


Our Lord! Forgive us and our brethren who have believed in Thee 


before us and Free our hearts from grudge for the believers. Our 


Lord! Thou art Forgiving and Merciful 


My Lord! Grant us Pardon and Mercy, and Forgive and Be Kind 


and Overlook that which Thou Knowest; for Thou Knowest that 


which we know not. For verily, Thou art Allah, The Mightiest, 
the Most Generous. 


Lo! al-Safa’ and al-Marwah are among the symbols of Allah. It is 


therefore no sin for him who is on Pilgrimage 


God) or visiteth it, to go around between them. And he who doeth 


sood of his own accord, (for him) — Lo! Allah is truly Responsive, 
Aware. 


(The Third Length) 


Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great and 
Praise be to Allah. 


Our Lord! Complete for us our light (of faith) and Forgive our sins. 
Thou art able to do all things. 


O’ Allah! I beseech Thee to bestow upon me all the good there is, 
immediate and delayed. I ask Thee to remit for me my sins, and beg 
Thy Mercy, O’ Most Merciful. 


My Lord! Grant us Pardon and Mercy and Forgive and Be Kind 
and Overlook that which Thou Knowest; for Thou Knowest that 


which we know not. Verily, Thou art Allah, the Mightiest the 
Most Generous. 


to the House (of 
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Our Lord! Increase me in knowledge; cause not my heart to stray 
after Thou hast guided me and Bestow upon me mercy from Thy 
presence. Lo, Thou art the Bestower. 


O’ Allah! Bestow upon me healthy eyes and ears. There is no God 
but Thee. 


©’ Allah! I seek refuge in Thee from the punishment of the grave. 
There is no God but Thee, be Thou praised, I myself wast one of 
the wrong-doers. 


O’ Allah! I seek Thy refuge from disbelief and destitution. 


O’ Allah! I seek refuge in Thy good pleasure from Thy wrath, and 
in Thy forgiveness from Thy punishment, and I seek refuge from 
Thee in Thee. Never can I reckon praise unto Thee as Thou hast 
praised Thyself. Praise be to Thee as is due, to win Thy good 
pleasure. 

Lo! al-Safa’ and al-Marwah are among the symbols of Allah. It is 
therefore no sin for him who is on Pilgrimage to the House (of 
God) or visiteth it, to go around between them. And he who doeth 
good of his own accord, (for him) — Lo! Allah is truly Responsive, 
Aware. 


(The Fourth Length) 


Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great and 
Praise be to Allah. 


My Lord, I beseech of Thee the best of all that Thou Knowest and 
I seek protection in Thee from the evil of all that Thou Knowest. 
Thou (alone) Knowest the unseen. 


There is no God but Allah, the King, the Evident Truth. Muhammad 


is the Messenger of Allah, the true to his promise and trustworthy. 
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O’ Lord! I beseech Thee, as Thou hast beckoned me to join Islim, 
not to put out its light in my heart until Thou hast decreed me to 
die and as a Muslim. O’ Lord! Instill the light of guidance in my 


heart, my ears, and my eyes. 


O’ Lord! Expand Thou my breast and Ease my affair for me. I seek 
refuge in Thee from the evil of the whispers of the heart, and the 


disruption of the affair and the trial of the grave. 


My Lord! I seek refuge in Thee from all evil, by night and by day, 
and from what is blown by winds. O’ ‘Most Compassionate’. Glory 
be unto Thee. Never have we worshipped Thee as we truly ought 
to O’ God! Glory be unto Thee. Never have we repeated in re 


membrance Thy praise as Thou deservest. 


O’ My Lord! Grant us Pardon and Mercy and Forgive and Be Kind 
and Overlook that which Thou Knowest; for Thou Knowest that 
which we know not. Verily, Thou art Allah, The Mightiest, the 


Most Generous. 


Lo! al-Safa’ and al-Marwah are among the symbols of Allah. It is 
therefore no sin for him who is on Pilgrimage to the House of God 
or visiteth it, to go around between them. And he who doeth good 
of his own accord, (for him)—Lo! Allah is truly Responsive, Aware. 


(The Fifth Length 


Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great and 
Praise be to Allah. 


Glory be unto Thee! Never have we thanked Thee as Thou 
deservest. O’ Allah, Glory be to Thee, how lofty is Thy Status and 
Station O’ Allah! 


©’ Allah! Endear the Faith in our hearts and Embellish it to us in 
the depths of our hearts and Make us loathe disbelief, contumacy 


and disobedience, and Make us of those who are rightly guided 
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My Lord! Grant us Pardon and Mercy and Be Kind and Overlook 
that which Thou Knowest; for Thou Knowest what we know not. 
Verily, Thou art Allah the Mightiest, the Most Generous. 


My Lord! Save me from Thy punishment on the Day Thou 


Resurrecteth Thy Creation. 


O’ Lord! Guide me rightly, Purify my soul with piety, and Forgive 


me in this life and in the hereafter. 


O’ Lord! Bestow upon us Thy Blessings, Thy Mercy and Thy Grace, 


as well as Thy Bounty. 


O’ Lord! I beseech from Thee eternal bliss that never changeth, nor 


diminisheth and ceaseth 


O’ Lord! Instill the light of guidance in my heart, my ears, my eyes 
and my tongue, and let there be light on my nght and above me 
and Instill it in my soul and Magnify its importance for me. My 


Lord! Expand Thou my breast and Ease Thou my affair for me. 


Lo! al-Safa’ and al-Marwah are among the symbols of Allah. It is 
therefore no sin for him who is on Pilgrimage to the House of God 
or visiteth it, to go around between them. And he who doeth good 
of his own accord, for him Lo! Allah is truly Responsive, Aware. 


(The Sixth Length) 


Allah is Most Great! Allah is Most Great! Allah is Most Great and 
Praise be to Allah. 


There is no God but Allah and Him alone who hath fulfilled His 
Promise, Brought Victory to His slave, and Vanquished the clans 
by Himself. There is no God but Allah and we sincerely worship 


none but Him. To Him alone is religion, even if the disbelievers 


hate it. 


O’ Lord! From Thee I beseech guidance, piety in faith, chastity and 


affluence. O’ Lord! Praise be unto Thee, as we say and better than 
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how we say (it). O’ Lord! I address myself unto Thee, to beg Thy 


acceptance and Paradise, and seek refuge in Thee from Thy anger 


and Hell-Fire and that which draweth me nigh unto it in terms of 
word, action or deed. 


O’ Lord! By Thy Light have we been guided (up the straight path); 


By Thy Bounty have we become carefree of want. And in Thy 


@are; 
day and night. Thou art the Foremost, preceded by none; Thou art 
the Utmost, succeeded by none. 


Thy Grace, Thy Bestowal and Thy Beneficence do we pass 


[Thou art the Omnipotent, un 
equalled; and Thou art the ‘All Knowing’. Naught is possible with 
out Thee. We seek refuge in Thee from bankruptcy and laziness, 
and from the torment of the grave, and the temptation of wealth 
We beg Thee to attain Paradise 


My Lord! Grant us Pardon and Mercy and Forgive and Be Kind 
and Overlook that which Thou Knowest; for Thou Knowest, that 


which we know not. Verily, Thou art Allah, The Mightiest, the 
Most Generous. 


Lo! al-Safa’ and al-Marwah are among the symbols of Allah. It is 
therefore no sin for him who is on Pilgrimage to the House of God 
or visiteth it, to go around between them. And he who doeth good 
of his own accord, (for him) Lo! Allah is truly Responsive, 
Aware. 


(The Seventh Length) 


Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great, Allah is Most Great and 
Praise be to Allah. 


O’ Lord! Endear to me my Faith and Embellish it in my heart 
Make me loathe disbelief, contumacy and insubordination and Make 
me of those who are rightly-guided. 


My Lord! Grant us Pardon and Mercy and Forgive and Be Kind 
and Overlook that which Thou Knowest, for Thou Knowest that 


which we know not. Verily, Thou art Allah, the Mightiest, the 
Most Generous. 
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O’ Lord! Let our last deeds be the best of our deeds. Enable us with 
Thy Help to achieve our aspirations and Pave the way for us to gain 
Thy satisfaction and Promote at all events our deeds. 

O’ Lord! Saviour of the drowning, Redeemer of the perishing, 
Witness of all whisperings and the Ultimate Goal of all our com 
plaints; O’ Benefactor of Old, O’ Eternally Beneficent, O’ Thou, 
who art indispensable and the Source of everything, O’ Thou, on 
whom all creatures depend for their livelihood and towards Whom 
everything’s eternal journey lies; O’ Lord! I seek refuge in Thee 
from the evil or all Thou hast Given us and all that, from which 
Thou hast Forbidden us. 


O' Lord! Enable us to die as Muslims, and Gather us with the good, 
neither ashamed nor besotten. 


My Lord! Ease our task and Complicate it not. My Lord, Provide a 
sound conclusion. 


Lo! al-Safa’ and al-Marwah are among the symbols of Allah. It is 
therefore no sin for him who is on Pilgrimage to the House of God 
or visiteth it, to go around between them. And he who doeth good 


of his own accord (for him Lo! Allah is truly Responsive, Aware. 


(The ‘Du‘a” for Reciting 


upon the Completion of the ‘Sa‘7’) 


Our Lord! Accept Thou from us our prayers, Keep us in good 
health and forgive us. Help us to obey and thank Thee. Enable us 


to depend on Thee alone and in complete faith and submission take 
us unto Thyself, whenst Thou art satisfied with us. 


O’ Lord! Have mercy on me by ridding me of all disobedient acts 
for as long as it is Thy will to keep me alive. 


O’ Lord! Have mercy on me by Enabling me to leave aside all that 


does not concern me and Bestow on me the fairness of sight to 
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behold all that which gains Thy Satisfaction for me, O’ Most Mer- 


ciful and Compassionate ‘Amin’. 


(The text of these Supplications has been adapted and modified in 


, : , , 
translation from a regular Prayer Book.) 


A: (iv) Supplications to be read or recited upon beholding 


‘Arafat and then during the “‘Wugif (Standing): 


(A “Du‘a” for Pilgrims to recite upon ‘Arafat 
approaching into their view 
©’ God, forgive me and aid me in my repentance, 
And grant me all that I beseech of Thee, 
And wherever I turn, let me meet good works, 
God be Praised! Glory unto God! 
[There is no deity except God! 


And God is Most Great! 


(The ‘Du‘a’ al-Wugqaf—the Supplication 


for ‘the Ritual of Standing’) 


There is no deity except God, the One, without com 
panion! 

For Him is the Kingdom and the Praise. He Maketh to 
live, and to die, 

And He Liveth — but dieth not! In His hand is good 
ness, and He is All Powerful! 


Our Lord, Thou hast granted that we may stand here, 
And brought us here. Give us a favourable wind, 


Until Thou hadst delivered us by Thy benignity, into the 


Presence of Thy House, 


And the Stand (‘al-Wugif)) at this great and sacred Place, 


Following the path of ‘Thy friend’ (Ibrahim 


And following the footprints of Thy chosen from all Thy 


creatures, 


Our Master and Prophet Muhammad, upon whom be 
peace and blessings. 
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Truly, in Thee there is for every guest, hospitality, and 
for all who come, a reward; 

And for every visitor, Thy bounty, and for every peti 
tioner, a gift, 

And for all who hope, fulfillment, and for the supplicant, 
a requiting, 

And for all who implore, a place near Thee, a favour. 


We stand at this great and sacred Place hoping for Thy 
favour. 


Do not make us disappointed, our Lord! 

Our hope is in Thee, our Master, our King! 

O’ Thou, to Whom all things do submit because of Thy 
glory — 

And before Whom all faces are anxious, knowing Thy 
supremacy. 


Our Lord, to Thee we approach, dismounted in Thy 
open place; 

And to Thee alone do we look, and for Thy favour we 
pray, 

And for Thy beneficence we make petition, and for Thy 
compassion we hope, 

And from Thy punishment we ask pity, 

And to Thy Sacred House we make Pilgrimage. 

O’ Thou, Keeper of all that is needed by Thy supplhi- 
cants, 

And Who Knoweth the thoughts of the silent; 

O’ Thou, other than whom there is no lord to be 
worshiped, no deity to be looked to, 

And beyond whom, there is no other creator to be 


feared, 


And no “Wazir’ to hear an appeal, and no Chamberlain 
to be ingratiated; 

Who respondeth not except with bounty and excellence, 
And to the need of mankind — provideth but with 
charity; 

O Thou, before Whom voices cry in languages, 
Beseeching Thee to hear their wants, 


Tears pouring down, weeping and sighing, importuning 
Thee and petitioning. 
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And my neeed of Thee, Our Lord, is Thy forgiveness, 
And that Thou art pleased with me, after which there 
can be no anger; 

And guidance, after which there can be no error; and a 
good end; 

And liberation from the Fire, and reward with Paradise: 
And to be remembered by Thee when I am in misfor- 
tune. 

When the mortals of the world forget me, and the earth 
covers, 

And I am parted from my loved ones, and all is severed. 
©’ Most Glonous! O’ Bestower! O’ Most Merciful of 


those who show mercy! 


O’ God, truly Thou seest my place, and hearest my 
words, 
And knowest my secrets as well as what I reveal, 


And none of my affairs is concealed from Thee. 


I am miserable and poverty-stricken, a supplicant implor- 


ing succour, 
Apprehensive and fearful, lamenting and confessing and 
knowing my sins. 

I seek from Thee as the humble seek. 

And I implore of Thee with the supplication of an abject 
sinner, 

And I pray to Thee the prayer of a blind and frightened 
man, 

The prayer of him who submits his neck to Thee, 

And weeps to Thee, and is prostrate before Thee. 

Do not make me to be wretched, O’ my Lord; 

And be merciful and compassionate toward me, 

O”’ Best of those who hear supplications, and Best of 
those who bestow. 

Lord, guide us with a true guidance, and adorn us with 
piety, 

And forgive us in the Hereafter — and the present. 


Our Lord, create in my heart light, in my ears light; 
In my eyes light, in my tongue light; 
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At my right light, above me light; 
And create light in my soul — and for me glorify light! 
O’ God, open my heart and make my affairs easy! 


O’ God, truly I ask of Thee guidance, and piety, and 
chastity, and plenty! 

O’ God, for T 

what Thou sayest! 

O’ God, truly I seek of Thee Thy pleasure, and Paradise; 
And I take refuge in Thee, from Thy Wrath, and the 
Fire, 

And from whatever draweth me nearer to it, 


word, or deed, o1 


Our Lord, make this Pilgrimage to be accepted, and my 
sins forgiven, 

And my deeds righteous and approved 

Our Lord, give us good in this world, and good in the 
Hereafter, 


And save us from the torments of the Fire. 


My God, I have no strength against Thy wrath, 
And no endurance to withstand Thy punishment, 
And I cannot be without Thy favour, 


Without which, I have no power against misfortune, 


And no force in me for the struggle 


I seek refuge in Thy pleasure, from Thy wrath, 


And from the terrible overthrow heralding Thy punish- 
ment, 

O’ my Hope and my only Hope! O’ Best of those who 
are called upon! 

O’ Most Excellent Giver! O’ Thou, Whose mercy 
exceedeth His anger! 

O’ my Lord and my King! O’ my Confidence! And my 
Hope! And my Trust! 

O’ God, Who in hearing one is not prevented from 
hearing another, 

And Whom countless voices have no power to distract, 
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hee is Praise as Thou sayest, and the best of 
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And for Whom many appeals bring no confusion, 

And for Whom languages make no difference, 

Who art never vexed by the importuning of those who 
importune, 

And Who art ever able to answer the supplications of 
those who supplicate, 

Allow us to know the coolness of Thy pardon, 

And the sweetness of Thy forgiveness, 


©’ Most Merciful of those who show mercy! 


Oy God, I have come to Thee and halted before Thee, at 
this holy place, 

Hoping for that which is with Thee 

So, make it not that I be disappointed in this visit to 
Thee on this day; 

Honour me with Paradise, and favour me with Thy 
forgiveness, and security, 

And save me from the Fire, and part me from any evil of 


[hy creatures. 


Make it to be that, I place my hopes in none excepting 
Thee, 

For all doors are closed excepting Thine! 

And make me never to depend on other than Thee, 

In religion as well as worldly matters, even for the 
twinkling of an eye.. 

And raise me from the baseness of disobedience to the 
glory of submission, 

And illuminate my heart, and my grave, 

And protect me from all evil, and gather for me all that is 

good, 

O’ Most Generous of those who are petitioned, 


And Most Excellent of those who bestow! 


O’ God, by Thy light we wish to be guided, and by Thy 
favour to be sufficed, 

In Thy guardianship, and Thy grace, and Thy kindness, 
and Thy beneficence, 


In the morning and in the evening. 
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Thou art the First — and there are none before Thee! 
Thou art the Last — and there are none after Thee! 
Thou art the Visible — and there is nothing above Thee! 
Thou art the Hidden and nothing exists below Thee! 
We take refuge in Thee, from indigence, and slothful- 
ness, and the torments of the grave, and the temptation 
of riches. 

l ask Thee the causes of Thy favour and certain forgive 
ness, 

And abounding good fortune for my pious deeds, and 
salvation from all sin, 


And to be granted Paradise, and escape from the Fire. 


O’ God, ©) Know er of secrets, ¢ y i {earer ot all voices, 
O’ raiser of the dead, O’ Answerer of prayers! 

O’ Fulfiller of the necessities, O’ Creator of the earth and 
the heavens 

Thou art God! other than Thee, there is none 

the One and Only, the Solitary, to Whom all resort; 

The Bestower, the Unstinting, the Clement, Who doth 
not hesitate; 

There is no withstanding Thy decree, and no arguing 
Thy judgement! 


Lord of all, and King of all, and Predestinator of all — 


I pray to Thee to grant me 

Wholesome knowledge, and virtuous deeds, and real 
Faith! 

And grant that we may experience: 

The repentance of the Faithful, the submission of the 
submissive, 

And the deeds of the virtuous, and the conviction of 
those who are convinced, 

The felicity of the God-fearing, and the High Degree of 
the successful! 

O’ Most Excellent of those to whom we appeal, 
And Most Generous of those we entreat, 

And Most Patient of those who give. 
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How patient Thou art to those who disobey Thee! 


And how near Thou art to those who seek Thee! And whose sins are many, and from whom hope is severed, 
d é é ee! “ 


And whose faults remain, and whose tears fall, and whose 
time is terminated: 


And how compassionate Thou art toward those who ask 
of Thee! 


E : ; And this is the prayer of one unable to discover any forgiver, 
None are guided except those guided by Thee, , ; 
: : except Thee; 


} 


ict, 
And none can be rich except those made rich by Thee, 


And none err except those who are made to err by TI 


a 


And for whose hopes for good there is no bestower, except 


Thee; 


Nea And for whose broken bones there is no joiner, except Thee, 
/ yne can be blameless except > blameless ’ ‘Fallot 

fe Ns Ae be blameless except those made blamele O’ Most Merciful of those who show mercy! 

oy Thee, 


And none can be poor except those made poor by Thee 


ere as 


=i 


There is no strength and no power, except from God, 
And none are concealed exc ept those concealed Dy Thee. The Most Exalted. and the Supreme! 


I pray Thee to grant us much favour, and the joy of m 
with Thee, 


eeting 


Our God, deliver me not into Thy punishment, 

And keep me not where I will encounter temptation. 
And Thy increased blessings, and benefits from Thee My King, I am here, praying to Thee, and turning my 
And that, Thou createst for us: Sen to Thee in supplication; 
Light in our life, 


And I place my cheek (on the ground) for Thee in 
And light at our assembly after death, and light in our graves, 


humility and trepidation, 
And light with which we may seek mediation with Thee 


So accept Thou my prayer and make night my spoilt 
And light with which to achieve Thy approval... 


affair, 
©’ God, make the end of my life the best of my life! 


And sever from me my worldly desires and needs, 
] > | ] T ! 
And the best of my deeds, its conclusion: And make me to desire that which is Thine, 
= eet = at . : 
And the best of my days, the day on which I shall meet Thee! And turn me toward the place of turning of those who 


mention Thy Name, 
O’ God, enable me to hold fast to Thy commands, and 


Whose prayers are accepted, and arguments upstanding; 
support me with Thine aid, Whose sins are forgiven and their Pilgrimage accepted; 
And provide for me from Thy bounty, and liberate me from Whose faults are remitted, mistakes erased, and affairs 
[Thy punishment guided; 

> - > S - “act + la > - = 
On the day, when Thou shalt resurrect Thy slaves The place of turning of those who in no thing disobey 
I have come to Thee, hoping for Thy compassion, and I am Thee 
far from my land, And who do not sin again, and never again bear any 
And I am performing my devotions, and fulfilling T burden of sin: 
raCeD = : ; - 
DECC E Pa he ® The place of turning of those whose tongues are 
And reading Thy Book, and praying to Thee, honoured 
And lamenting the obstinacy of my heart, and fearing > 
5 , Vf EAN) Cane fmt By the utterance of Thy Name, 
my sins — 4 : - 
a And whose bodies are cleansed of any uncleanness, 
And the wrong I have committed against my soul, and ; 
: , And whose hearts are directed, 
knowing my guilt. 


| i) - And whose very being is opened to Islam; 
[his is the prayer of one whose shortcomings are multitude. , ‘ 


And whose eyes are soothed by Thy pleasure and for- 
giveness before death, 
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And whose vision Thou tearest from evil, 

And whose souls Thou employest in Thy Sacred Way! 
And I ask Thee not to make me the most miserable and 
sinful of Thy creatures, 

And that I not be the most disappointed of those who 
hope before Thee, 

And not the most empty-handed of those who seek Thy 
favour, 

And not the most lost — of all those who return from 
this Great “Place of Standing’, 

My King, Lord of the Universe! 


©’ God, I have prayed to Thee with the prayer Thou hast 


taught me, 

So do not cut short what hope Thou hast given 1 
©’ Thou to Whom our obedience is not gain, 
And for Whom our disobedience inflicts no loss. 
And whatsoever Thou bestoweth upon me [hat I desire! 
Make it to aid me in the way Thou willest, 
for me. 


and make it best 


Make me love submission to Thee, and the practice of it, 


As Thou hast led Thy Favourites to love it, until they saw its 
rewards. 

And as Thou hast led me to Islam, so take it not from me — 
Until Thou takest me to Thee, still embracing it. 


O’ God, make me love the Faith, and adorn it in my 
heart, 


And make me abhor disbelief, and wickedness, and 


disobedience, 


And make me to be one of those who are rightly guided 


O’ God, make our lives to have a good conclusion, 


And make it come to pass that our desires know Thy 
favour, 


And make our way easy, that we may achieve Thy 
pleasure, 


And in every matter, make our deeds to be excellent 
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O’ Rescuer of the Drowned! O’ Saviour of the Lost! 
O’ Witness of every secret thought! O’ End of all 
lamentation! 

O’ Thou Whose beneficence is without beginning or 
end! 

O’ Thou Whose goodness is I al! 

O’ Thou of Whom all things are in need 

And without Whom none can exist! 

O’ Thou Who hath provision for all and to Whom all 
return! 

O’ Thou, to Whom the hands of those who supplicate 
are lifted, 

And toward Whom worshipers yearn! 

We ask Thee to place us in Thy protection, and Thy 
generosity, 

And in Thy guardianship, and Thy refuge, and Thy 
shelter, and Thy security! 


O’ God, truly we take refuge in Thee from extremity, 


And from the depths of despondency, and the mocking 
of foes, 


And from becoming an evil sight; 


And keep us from unhappiness in our dwelling: 


In wealth, and as concerns our children. 


O’ God, let it not transpire that in this place any sin go 
unforgiven by Thee, 

Or that any anguish go uneased by Thee, 

And no obligation continue unsettled by Thee, 

And no enemy but that is made impotent against us by 
Thee, 

And no wickedness but that is corrected by Thee, 

And none who ail but that they be healed by Thee, 
And no void but that is filled by Thee, 

And no worldly need — or need in the Hereafter, 

In which there is Thy pleasure, and our benefit, 

But that is provided by Thee; 

Truly, Thou guidest the way, and joineth the broken, 
and maketh rich the poor! 
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O' God, we cannot escape from appearing before Thee 
So grant that our arguments be accepted, and our sins 
forgiven, 

And that our knowledge be increased, and our efforts 
worthy; 


[ approach, my mortal lips imploring Thy immortal 
countenance’s protection, 


O’ Possessor of Glory and Might! 


©’ God, none may keep me from Thee if Thou 
acceptest me 


And none can aid me if Thou refuseth me, 
So reject me not because of my small gratitude, 


And abandon me not because of my small patience. 


O’ God, make death the best of those things we choose not, 
but await; 

And the grave the elling in which we shz 
And. than death, make best that which follows death 
My Lord, forgive me, and my parents, 

And my children, and my brothers, 

And my family, and my descendants, 

And the Faithful: male and female, 


Those who live with us and those who are dead. 


O’ God, I ask of Thee Faith to occupy my heart, and true 
conviction, 


That I may know that, naught can befall me save what Thou 
hast destined for me; 


And make me to be content in Thy judgments, and aid me 
on this earth, 


That I may abstain from that which is unlawful; 
And that I be content, and in religion submissive; 


And cleanse my tongue from falsehoods, and my heart from 
hypocrisy, 


And my deeds from falseness, and my sight from perfidy 


For Thou knowest the treachery of the eyes and what the 
heart concealeth! 
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O’ God, have mercy when I fall in death 
my grave, 


and am lonely in 


And when I stand between Thy hands, 
For I have been a stranger in this world. 
O’ God, Thou art Peace - 
peace —— 

Thou art Blessed and Most High, 


O’ Possessor of Majesty and Glory! 


—and from Thee emanates 


O’ God, Thou art King, 


There 1s no deity exc ept Thee! and | am I hy Slav e! 
[| have committed wrongs against my soul, 

And I confess my guilt—so forgive my trespasses; 

Truly, none forgives sin except Thee; 

And guide me to the best conduct, for none can direct 
the way except Thee; 

And turn from me that which is evil, for none can avert 
it from me, save Thee! 

What is Thy Command? I am here, O’ God! 
Happiness attend Thee! 

And all good is in Thy hands, 


and I repent unto Thee! 
‘Amin’. 


(This text has been adapted with modifications in translation 


from the “Sacred Journey’ by Ahmad Kamil). 


B: Al-Madinah 
In ‘al-Masjid’ or “al-Haram al-Nabawi’ (the Prophet’s Mosque), 
the normal ‘Salam’ or salutation offered by the visitor upon coming 
by the tomb of the Prophet 4% and facing his blessed countenance, 
pointed in the direction of the Ka‘bah, could read thus, followed 
by the salutations to his ‘Khalifah’ (Successor) Abii Bakr and then 


the latter’s successor ‘Umar. It may be borne in mind here that, the 
Prophet 


$% had once said: “For the one who visits my grave, my 
intercession (with Allah) on his accord becomes obligatory”. He 


had also said: “A visit to me after my death is akin to a visit to me 
during my life-time’’. 
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“ O’ Prophet! Peace be unto thee and Allah’s Mercy and 
Blessings 

Prayers and Peace be unto thee, O’ Messenger of Allah 
our Master; 

Prayers and Peace be upon thee, O’ Prophet of Allah; 
Prayers and Peace be upon thee, O’ best of Allah’s 
Creation; 

Prayers and Peace be unto thee, O’ thou whom Allah has 
sent as a mercy unto all mankind 

Prayers and Peace be unto thee, O’ thou who art raised 
in degree above all 


Prophets; the ‘Imam’ 


Commander of the unique 


Peace be upon thee and upon all the Prophets and Messengers at 
upon the members of thy household goodly, chaste and pure 
and upon thy wives, chaste and pure the ‘Mothers of the Believ 
ers 


Peace upon thee and all thy Companions and the pious and goodly 


of ¢ rods worshippers! 
I bear witness that there is no God but Allah, He Alone, with no 
associate unto Him; And I bear witness that our Master Muhammad 


is his slave and Messenger 


I bear witness that thou, O’ Messenger of Allah didst convey the 
Divine Message, fulfil the trust thou wast charged with, and con 
verted mankind and called it to thy Lord’s path with wisdom and 


stab- 
lished and doubt dissipated, so that, Allah bestowed on thee mani- 


fold times, the best, most complete and choicest of prayers evel 


good counsel, and worshipped thy Lord until certainty was 


t 


conferred on any of all His Creation. 


B: (i) Offer of the Salutation of Peace to the Prophet & 
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O’ Allah! Bestow on our Prophet and on our behalf, the best of 


rewards ever conferred on any of the Prophets and Messengers. 


O’ Allah! Grant him intercession with Thee and merit and send 


him forth Thou, to a lofty station, that, which Thou hath Promised 
him 


O’ Allah! Bestow Thou Prayers on Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou didst Bestow them on Ibrahim and the fam- 
ily of Ibrahim; Thou truly art Praised and Glorious 


Our Lord! We believe in what Thou hast revealed (unto 
Muhammad) and followed Thy Messenger. So, enlist us Thou 


amongst those who have borne witness to the truth. And Praise be 


to Allah, the Lord of Mankind” 
B: (i) Salutation to the first Caliph Abi Bakr ‘al-Siddiq’ 


(resting a little to the Prophet’s right) 


“Peace be upon thee, Caliph of the Messenger of Allah, Abii Bakr 
al-Siddig (‘the Veracious’). Peace be upon thee, O’ One, to whom 
the Prophet (prayers and peace be upon him) had said: ‘O’ Abi 
Bakr, Thou art considered immune by Allah from fire’. Peace be 
upon thee, O’ Companion of the Messenger of Allah and the sec- 
ond of the two when they were in the cave... Peace upon thee, O’ 
One, who didst spend all his wealth in the love of Allah and the 
love of His Messenger, until left with naught save a cloak. Allah 
reward thee on behalf of the ‘Ummah’ of the Messenger of Allah 
with the best of rewards. O’ Allah! Be Thou satisfied with him and 
raise his degree and honour his station, and Be Thou most open- 
handed in bestowing Thy reward in merit and virtue upon him, by 
Thy Grace and Generosity” ‘Amin’ 


B: (iii) Salutation to the second Caliph ‘Umar ibn al- 


Khattab ‘al-Fartiq’ (resting to Abii Bakr’s right) 


Peace be upon thee, O’ Commander of the Believers, “Umar ibn 
al-Khattab. Peace be upon thee, O’ One, of whom the Messenger 
of Allah (prayers and peace be upon him) had said: “Umar ibn al- 
Khattab is the lamp of the people of Paradise’ and also: “The sun has 


never risen over a person better than ‘Umar’. Peace be upon thee, 
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©’ One, who always spoke equitably (in justice) and rightly (in B: (vi) Salutation to the third Caliph “Uthman ibn “Affan 
truth). Peace be upon thee O’ Father of the destitute, the weak, t ‘Dhi’l Nirayn’ (buried in a corner of ‘al- B: 
widowed and the orphaned. May Allah 
me ; P —_ eee “Peace be upon 
the ‘Ummah’ of the Messenger of Allah with the best of rewards If 
Li ‘Uthman 


1 > 


©’ Allah 3e Thou satisfied with him 


honour his station 


[hy reward in n 


29 een tw 
erosity : P 
f the Messen 


A Supplication to I 
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oepaons Che Salutation of Farewell 


the pious ind 5 - 
; : we wrting from al-Madinah 
1eqd, 18 given Del 


4 nd untrout 
God the Most Hig 


uld die, I entrust to your 


son Ibrahim and 


his uncle ‘ 

son al—Hasan, his aur ind from a ngst the “Succe the like care my “Shahadah’ (t mony), my deposition (in trust), my oath 
of Imam Jafar al ] I CC 1 th < esurrec 
of Jurisprudence 


55,000 Sq. Metres 


B: (v) A Supplication to be recited at 


be upon Ye, habitation o 


will of Allah, will join ye. Ye art the 


soon. May Allah Forgive us and 


ye who have preceded and those of us who wilt come later Translated from a regular Prayer Book 


Peace 


Allah, deny us not the same reward ir erl civen them FOI III IOI III Ik 
and after them, cause no rift among us, and grant forgiveness to u Now to return to the subject of the Qu‘aiti Sultin’s experiences in 
and them. Oo” Allah! forgive the pe buried in ‘al-Baqi' al al-Madinah that Hajj s n in the words of Ibrahim Rif'at: “When 
Ghargad “Amin nd its bedouins, as well as those of other 

urmnt of the Ruler’s (“Awad ibn 
al-Madinah, they began to visit him without 


deputation desirous of coming to terms with him over 


Os 
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a 
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O* One, who always spoke equitably (in justice) and rightly (in 
truth). Peace be upon thee ©’ Father of the destitute, the weak, the 
widowed and the orphaned. May Allah reward thee on behalf of 
the ‘Ummah’ of the Messenger of Allah with the best of rewards. 


©’ Allah! 


Be Thou satisfied with him and raise his degree and 
honour his station, and Be Thou most open-handed in bestowing 


Thy reward in merit and virtue upon him, by Thy Grace and Gen- 
erosity’ — ‘Amin’. 


(Translated from a Prayer Book) 


iv) The Graveyard of ‘al-Baqi* al-Ghargad’ 
A Supplication to be recited at the graveyard of ‘al-Baqi‘ al-Gharqad’ 
in al-Madinah, where around ten thousand of the Prophet’s ‘Sahabah’ 
(Companions) and innumerable “Tabi‘in’ (Successors following in 
the pious and meritorious footsteps of their predecessors) are bur- 
ied, is given below. Till the end of the Ottoman era and the Sharifian 
interlude, there were some sixteen domed structures, great and small, 
shading a number of these graves, either individually or in groups 
The most eminent of these were of the third ‘Rightly Guided’ 
Caliph, ‘Uthman ibn “Affan, a number of the Prophet’s wives, his 
son Ibrahim and daughters Fatimah, Rugaiyyah and Umm Kulthim, 
his uncle “Abbas, his foster mother Halimah al-Sa‘diyyah, his grand- 
son al-Hasan, his aunts and from amongst the ‘Successors’, the likes 
of Imam Ja‘far al-Sadig and the Imam Malik (of the Malikite School 
of Jurisprudence). The area of the Graveyard at this time was some 
55,000 Sq. Metres. 


B: (v) A Supplication to be recited at ‘al-Baqi‘ al-Gharqad’ 


“Peace be upon Ye, habitation of a nation of Believers, we, by the 
will of Allah, will join ye. Ye art the forerunners and we wilt follow 
soon. May Allah Forgive us and ye, and have Mercy upon those of 
ye who have preceded and those of us who wilt come later. O’ 
Allah, deny us not the same reward in merit Thou hast given them 


and after them, cause no rift among us, and grant forgiveness to us 


and them. O’ Allah! forgive the people buried in ‘al-Baqi' al 


al- 


Gharqad’’’—‘Amin’. 
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B: (vi) Salutation to the third Caliph ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan 
‘Dhi’l Nirayn’ (buried in a corner of ‘al- Baqi’) 


“Peace be upon thee, O’ ‘Dhi’l Narayn’ (‘Possessor of the Two 
Lights’) “Uthman ibn “Affan. Peace be upon thee, O’ third of the 
‘Well-Guided’ Caliphs. Peace be upon thee O’ One, who did equip 
the army of the impoverished with specie and kind and did collect 
the ‘Recitation’ (al-Qur’an) and assemble it between two covers. 
May Allah reward thee on behalf of the “Ummah’ of the Messenger 
of Allah (prayers and peace upon him) with the best of rewards. O’ 
Allah! Be Thou satisfied with him and raise his degree and honour 
his station and Be Thou most open-handed in bestowing Thy re- 
ward in merit and virtue upon him by Thy Grace and Generosity” 
— ‘Amin’. 

B: (vii) The Salutation of Farewell 

upon departing from al-Madinah 


“Farewell O’ Messenger of Allah. Adieu O’ Prophet of Allah, peace 
and immunity (on you) O’ Beloved of Allah. O’ Allah! Make not 
this visit to be a last visit to this noble place. Grant that I may come 
here again, sound in health and well-being and untroubled and 
secure. If I live “Insha Allah-u-Ta‘ala’ (God the Most High Will- 
ing), I shall return; And were it that I should die, I entrust to your 
care my ‘Shahadah’ (testimony), my deposition (in trust), my oath 
and my covenant, from this day of ours till the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, that, I bear witness there is no deity save Allah, He alone, 
without a companion unto Him, and I bear witness that, Muhammad 
is His slave and His Messenger. Glorified be thy Lord, Lord of 
Majesty, from that which they (the disbelievers) attribute unto Him 


and peace upon all His Messengers and Praise unto God, Lord of 
the Universe”. 


(Translated from a regular Prayer Book) 
KKK KKK EERE EEE 


Now to return to the subject of the Qu‘aiti Sultan’s experiences in 
al-Madinah that Hajj season in the words of Ibrahim Rifat: “When 
the Shaykhs of Yanbu‘ and its bedouins, as well as those of other 
places (in the vicinity or ‘en route’) learnt of the Ruler’s (Awad ibn 
‘Umar’s) arrival in al-Madinah, they began to visit him without 


pause, each deputation desirous of coming to terms with him over 
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undertaking the se] ee uate) a eh the journeysanc (providing the perhaps, the employees failed to deliver to him the response to the 


riding camels; and each time he agreed with one party, another Gonaltacusttheir habit” 


would come to spoil it for the one preceding it and all of them : 

wanted naught out of this, save to be accompamic the Ruler, in He then also goes on to provide this highly intriguing piece of 

order for his baggage to be plundered (by them) on the way. The information that, in those days, even “a Signal sent from al-Madinah 

owners of the camels he had hired ir ikkah and paid fully in to Makkah would first be transmitted to Syria (Damascus) then to 

advance to take him to al-Madinah an , had flec Suez, followed by Suakin, then Jiddah and finally Makkah, and 

upon learning that he now intended to go t fanbu’ yn this, by the English company, “Eastern’”’ 

[he owners of other camels ; 

paid for in advance, had le the same” Following this, Ibrahim Rif'at Pasha adds: “I suggested to the Ruler 
— (for I used to frequent him in order to get to know the tricks and 


] 


“Eventually, one of the senior Sharifs suggested to him that h 


e dis games being played by the bedouin and to discover from their say 
tribute two thousand poul ds (gold) an gst khs enroute if what they had decided upon in their hearts that, he accompany 
he had them with him, in order to | ble to travel in safety and back the ‘Mahmal’ and to seek recourse to no other alternative, for 
secunty hen he | 1 this, he bit hi inge in regret at the | had read signs of evil on the countenances of those ‘contenders’ 
rich gifts and the valuables in al dance that he had His opinion concurred with this (suggestion of mine) and he and 
the Sharif of Makkah and its ttoman) “Wali’ in the hope that, his his company came along with us, save a few’”’. As sufficient camels 


care and safety would constitute a part of their p1 ury secu could not be found to take the whole of his party, “he was forced 


LULA 

rity arrangements until (his) arrival back at Jiddah” to send many of his servants and slaves to Yanbu‘ overland, then to 
Jiddah by sea in sail ships” 

“He then addressed the Governor of al-Madinah, requesting that 


he send with him a section of his soldiers to Yanbu‘ or to Jiddah, Ibrahim Riffat Pasha ends narrating the tale of the Sultan ‘Awad’s 


promising to bear their expenses to either destination and back (to travails on this journey thus in his own words: “The treatment of 


al-Madinah) fully. However, the request could not be complied his Ruler by the bedouins has reminded me of (some) verses (once) 


with, as the Governor’s authority did not allow him to send his cited y a Moroccan Scholar on the Arabs (Bedouins) of the Hejaz, 
soldiers outside al-Madinah to any distance exceeding a three hour when he performed the Hajj in the year 1270H(1854). He had said: 


journey without the prior permission ‘al-Daulah’ (the Ottoman 
; 9 ‘Whoever desires to get acquainted with the distress of 
Administration 

orief, 


“So, he next dispatched telegrams to the Sharif and the “Wali? (ir Should poe by the doors of the Arabs (Bedouins 
Makkah) for authonsation that, some soldiers from the garrison in He will find came 5 yB0ats ang wood 
al-Madinah be permitted to accompany him as escort to Jiddah and pieppesend pees, wacrey ee he tums 

waited for a week without receiving any response. Another fate ibe biggest of thieves by pth PLES 2 old 
gram to the Khedival Shipping Company with the object of char- And the most loathsome of people and the vilest of those 
tering a ship from al-Wajh to Jiddah and then to ‘Adan, also pro who ro 


> , It’? or 7 ro | 1 { > 1 - 1: Te 
duced no result”. Concerning this surprising lack of response and Now when the bedouins heard these verses, they made up their 


larly fr ide | + 
particularly from a bona fide shipping concern of re pute, Ibrahim minds to kill him. However, Allah protected him and he modified 


Rif‘at Pasha offers the following explanation: “It would seem that j 
§ 


them (through a clever play on vowel signs and letters) into a pan 
the Signal (Message) was detained in the 7 elegram Office, as it did egyric in praise of the Shaykh Ahmad al-Jamil, a scholar of al- 


not agree with the inclination of the Ott an Adr str 1, OF 
, ‘ ¢ Ottoman Administration, 01 Azhar (in Cairo) and said 
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“Whoever desires to cast away the distress of grief, 


Should come by the oaths and alliances of the Arabs 
(Bedouins); 

He will find beauty, majesty and noble descent 

And poetry and stringed (musical) instruments wherever 
he turns. 


They are the most honourable of peoples by inheritance 
of old 


And the most magnanimous and rewarding of those who 
bestow’.” 


It would not be out of place to mention here at the end of this 
episode that, when donations were solicited by the Sublime Porte 
for financing the construction of the Hejaz Railway, with his per- 
sonal experience fresh in mined, ‘Awad ibn ‘Umar was found to be 
a leading donor amongst his peers and Harry St. John (‘AbdAllah 
Philby, well known for his critical nature and views, as w ell as his 
meanness with praise, save perhaps where it concerned his own few 
rare and select heroes, describes him in his book, ‘Sheba’s Daugh- 
ters’ as “a Monarch of outstanding ability and distinction”.” 
Many accounts mention that ‘Awad’s father “al-Haj” “Umar 
ibn ‘Awad ibn ‘AbdAllah has set off from these Holy places of Islam 
for India, to seek his fortune in distant climes after performing the 
Pilgrimage and taking advantage of the availability during the Haj 
season, of more frequent shipping from Jiddah towards his destina- 
tion. This could possibly have been in 1207H(1793), but more 
probably was during 1228H(1813), as he died in 1282H(1865).’ 
Fortified by this great spiritual experience before he set sail for 
foreign shores, he was to start discovering soon enough after arrival 
at his destination that, destiny was to treat him with much greater 
consideration than most others like him in that alien land. Hence, 
long before his death, he was to find himself one of the two senior- 
most holders of military command over irregular Arab troops, the 
mainstay of local Indian armies then, at the court of India’s premier 
ruler, the Nizam of Haidarabad and ultimately to bear witness to 
his own vessels powered by sail and steam, plying the Arabian Sea 
and the Red Sea routes, transporting Pilgrims from the Indian and 


the Arabian ports to the Holy Land and conveying them back.*! 
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Many of ‘Umar ibn ‘Awad’s descendants were also to be blessed 
with the unique honour of visiting the Holy Sanctuaries and per- 
forming the ‘Hajj’, having been received in the Holy Cities with 
great consideration, honour and kindness. In addition to the man 
ner in which his son “Awad, his grandson ‘Umar and his great- 
grandson Muhammad had performed the Hajj and which has al- 
ready been described, this grandson (‘Umar ibn ‘Awad ibn “Umar) 
was again to perform it as Sultan in 1348H(1930). The latter’s 
nephew and successor (the son of his elder brother Ghalib) Saleh 
ibn Ghalib ibn “Awad was also to become a ‘Hay’ (a Pilgrim who 
has fulfilled this religious obligation) during the ‘Hajj’ season of 
1349H(1931) and his (Saleh’s) second cousin and brother-in-law 
Muhammad ibn Salah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Umar was also to share 
the honour with him, this as per religious interpretation, for he was 
destined to die in Makkah after having arrived there with the in- 
tention of performing the ‘Hajj’ during the Season of 1351H(1933). 
All of them had actually been received upon arrival on board the 
vessels that had transported them, by no less a person than the great 
founder of the Sa‘tidi monarchy and Philby’s hero, King “Abdal- 
‘Aziz ibn ‘Abdal-Rahman AI Sa‘iid himself as I have come to learn 
from Hadramis who claimed to have been eye-witnesses. Again, 
like Sultan “Awad ibn “Umar and his party, his younger son, Sultan 
‘Umar and grandson Sultan Saleh had both enjoyed the highly rare 
honour of having the Prophet’s blessed “Hujrah’ (Chamber) in al- 


Madinah opened for them.®*”” It is interesting to note here that, this 


latter piece of information had been provided to me by the late 
Sultan Husayn ibn “Ali al-Kathiri of Sai’tin, whose own father had 
also passed away while performing the ‘Hajj’. 

Something may also be added here of Sultan Saleh, who has 
already been introduced earlier in connection with that project in 
al-Madinah for the manufacture of the ‘Ihram’ cloth. This scheme 
also deserves to be elaborated upon a little, because of a number of 
simple, yet unique features inherent in its conception and in some 
other aspects of its application. Besides, Sultan Saleh too, despite 
his many rare gifts and qualities amongst his peers of the day, has 
remained surprisingly unrecognised, though often enough described 
by those who came into contact with him—Arabs and Europe- 
ans—as one of the most distinguished and outstanding personalities 
they had encountered, as an individual, as well as a ruler. Dubbed 
“the Father and Pioneer of Hadramaut’s Resurgence” by those con- 
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temporaries who have written about that period of Hadrami his- 
tory, such as Salah al-Bakri and Sa‘id Bawazir, he must have been 
one of the earliest princes from the Arabian Peninsula to visit Eu- 
rope during the early fourteenth century ‘Hijri’ (20" c CE). This he 
did during 1324H(1906), in order to negotiate amongst others, an 
oil concession with the famous British firm, Eastern Syndicate Ltd. 
his was the second earliest such agreement to be negotiated by, or 
on behalf of an Arabian ruler. It was to be followed in its wake 
somewhat later on by one with King ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Al Sa‘iid and 
unfortunately with the same negative result as in the case of the 
former.*'* This was partly because as supply during that era well 
exceeded demand, their policy then was to acquire nghts and pay 
royalties and rent, but leave all heavy exploration activity to suit 
their future convenience. 

Saleh’s range of interests was not merely wide, but also founded 
on a genuine intellectual curiosity and went deep indeed, just as his 
concern for his fellow beings and the “have-nots” did. 

Regarding the lighter side of some the Sultan’s interests, the 
famous British writer James (later on, Jan) Morris in his book— 
‘The Hashemite Kings’, mentions for example that, he knew of the 
former having dubbed amongst others, a Charlie Chaplin film into 
Arabic.2 Then, it is, or was also well-known, at least in his day 
that, he had written the script for a comedy titled “*Abth al-Mushib” 
(‘Tomfoolery of the Aged’) and shot it with local actors. The great 
and versatile Hadrami scholar and poet Saiyyid Abi Bakr ibn Shihab, 
who had been to Constantinople to praise the Sultan “Abdal-Hamid 
II and had been rewarded amongst other things with a decoration 
as already mentioned, was to refer in a poem to Sileh’s shooting 
skills and sporting prowess earlier on in his youth, in the following 
versified words in Arabic: “In the presence of one used to hunting 
eight tigers in a single day! How may ordinary mortals stand!” .*" 

On his interest in gardening and its result, Philby is found re- 
porting in ‘Sheba’s Daughters’: “I had already heard enthusiastic 
accounts of the Sultan’s gardens at Ghayl, but I was by no means 
prepared for what I saw. I cannot say more than that it is by far the 
best garden I have ever seen anywhere in Arabia”. “It was indeed a 
marvelous garden—a paradise for birds, green pigeons and Bulbuls, 


Rufous Warblers, a kind of Pratincole and everywhere... the old 
nests of the Weaver-bird’”’.*!7 
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As an intellectual, Sultan Saleh was a recognised authority in 
several fields, with many published and unpublished works to his 
credit. These range from heavy tomes on topics such as jurispru 
dence, to manuals on mathematics, electricity, mechanics, engi- 
neering and even nautical navigation. Works relating to the former 
topic of ‘Fiqh’ have been praised by the then Grand Mufti of 
Hadramaut, the already introduced, erudite ‘Abdal-Rahman ibn 


‘Ubaydillah, in such terms as “high in value, research and freshness 


of expression...” and that, “the tongue of praise turns heavy through 
exhaustion (due to the lengths it will have to go to) whilst reporting 


on (the merits of these works), after (their) detailed examination”’.*” 

On the international, cultural and philanthropic scene, he was 
intimately involved for example in a project and as a patron to 
establish a university in Haidarabad, styled “Jami‘at Dar al-‘Irfan” 
(“the University of the House of Knowledge”), primarily for the 
propagation of Arabic and Islamic education. Sadly though, this 
project was not destined to travel far after its birth due to a large 
number of political upheavals in the region.*”” 

Another, almost allied project of major significance that he was 
associated with as patron was the “Hei’at Nashr al-Thaqafah al 
‘Arabiyyah” (“Organisation for the Propogation of Arabic”), the 
purpose of which was to work at planting institutions for teaching 
Arabic and nurturing the inherent love for it in the hearts of all 
Muslims as the language of the Qur'an, and in all the non-Arabic 
speaking parts of the world where Muslims exist, right from the 
very basic grass roots to the highest professional level, till it would 
nghtly take its due place as the “Lingua Franca’ of all Muslim peoples 
of the world!—This scheme had the full backing of scholars, 
officialdom and the nobility in both, Egypt and India. For example 
in Egypt, it had the moral and material backing of such literary 
figures of those times as, al-Shaykh Tantawi al-Jauhari, Mustafa 
Pasha “Abdal-R.azzaq (Rector of al-Azhar), ‘Abdal-Wahhab “Azzam, 
Taha Husayn, Ahmad Amin, Mansi Rida Fahmi (Director of the 
Egyptian University), Muhammad al-“Arabi al-Marakeshi, al-Shaykh 
al-Sawi al-Sha‘lan, al-Shaykh ‘Abdal-Rahim al-Mufassir and the 
great and indefatigable Pan-Islamist “Abdal-Rahman Pasha “Azzam. 
Some great Indian scholars, two of whom had studied at al-Azhar, 
Muhammad Hasan al-A‘zami and ‘Abdal-Mu ‘id Khan and the Grand 


Mufti “Abdal-Qadir al-Badayiini were amongst the more notable 
names from Haidarabad.” 
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However, this project also lamentably was to become a victim 


of the changes wrought the world over by the aftermath of the 
Second World War, when Pan-Islamism was replaced by petty na- 
tionalist movements. Nevertheless, vestiges of it have continued to 
survive at least in Haidarabad to this day and Certificates and Di- 
plomas devised for it are still presented to those who have followed 
the curricula and satisfied the examiners at the various required 
lev els. 

Another of Sultan Saleh’s interesting philanthropic schemes, 
which has already been touched upon earlier, was the one associ- 
ated with the welfare and economic upliftment of the people of the 
Hejaz, starting with al-Madinah. The organisation established to 
manage this important charity was originally named: “The Advi- 
sory Council of the Two Holy Sanctuaries for Hand-Made Cloth” 

When Sultan Saleh had performed the Hajj in 1349H(1931) 
while heir and acting regent for his uncle Sultan “Umar, he was 
much affected by the economic conditions prevailing in the Holy 


Cities, suffering at the time from the negative global economic trends 


of the post-War era, w orsened further by the effects of a number of 


droughts due to lack of rain and the recently concluded strugg 
between the various rivals, such as the Ottomans and the Sharifs 
and then the latter and the Sultan ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid of Naj 
This was before the discovery of oil and the Hejaz was known 
experience such travails from time to time for those periodical lapses 
of nature. Hence, he had thus struck upon the idea of establishir 
starting with al-Madinah, a “Dar al-Sana‘ah” (“House of Indu 


try’), for the making of the ‘Ihram’—the set of the two pieces of 


unstitched cloth (usually cotton), which the Pilgrims don when 


entering the state of consecration for performing the ‘Umrah’ (the 
lesser Pilgrimage) and the Hajj. 


He had rightly seen that, the demand for it, at least locally to 
start with, was certainly there and many countries from where large 
numbers of Muslims arrived for either of the two Pilgrimages could 
also be induced to import any surplus quantities of the material for 
use by their own Pilgrims on their way to Makkah. Cotton cloth 
for the long shirt—the “Thobe’ and the plain white coffin sheets 
(al-Kafan’) used by Muslims could also be made by these units, 
with room for further diversification later on. 


Since the genesis of this idea was in attempting to help the 
Ie >) > 5 > 214 > > Tf - 
people of the Hejaz to assist themselves in improving their 


own 
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economic well-being, it was decided initially to send some experts 

over to them from abroad in order that they may provide on the 

job training to their brethren, with the further possibility of sending 
selected personnel from the Hejaz to centres of the cotton industry 
in India, Egypt and elsewhere later on, to enable them to acquire 
further sophistication and experience. For the purpose of managing 
this Charity, Sultan Saleh was to set up a committee based in 
Haidarabad, then a major source of charity for Islamic causes 
throughout the lands inhabited by the ‘Ummah’, himself making 
sufficient donations in cash and property there—(no less than six 
prime pieces of real estate with handsome rents)—for its initial fi 

nancing and ongoing expenditure. He had also in the meantime 
proceeded to secure a Charter for the purpose in hand from King 
“Abdal-*Aziz ibn ‘Abdal-Rahman Al Sa‘iid. This was granted with- 
out delay on the condition that, the Charity ought to ensure that it 


strictly adhered to the purpose for which the mandate was sought. 


Cc 
Following this, suitable premises were rapidly acquired in al-Madinah 


and appropniately named the “Dar al-Sana‘ah” 

By 1352H(1933), the first set of ‘Ihram’ (Cloth) to be manu- 
factured locally was presented to the delighted King “Abdal-‘Aziz 
in Makkah. This ‘Dar al-Sana‘ah’, undoubtedly the very first ‘self- 
help’ venture of its kind to be set up in the newly established Sa ‘tdi 
Kingdom’s history, was destined to flourish for some years, training 
several batches of local personnel in spinning and weaving. How- 
ever, as mentioned earlier, the discovery and exploitation in the 
Kingdom of large quantities of oil, soon began to over-shadow the 
activity and importance of the “Dar al-Sana‘ah’ and other grave 
political events in the region, such as the declaration of the Second 
World War, that followed its establishement and the other dra- 
matic events that ensued later on, were to render this Project and 
the ‘rationale’ behind it, unattractive, despite its genuine economic 
viability where such factors as continuing growth in demand, em- 
ployment and profitability were concerned, tied as these would also 
have been to the increase in population and the numbers of Pil- 
grims each year. 

Nevertheless, such is al-Madinah’s esteem in the hearts of all 
Muslims, that, though Sultan Saleh left Haidarabad just before its 
political incorporation into the newly formed Indian Union in Sep- 
tember 1948(1367H) and passed away in 1375H(1956), the en- 
dowments he had made in Haidarabad still continue to be associ- 
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ated with the blessed name of the Prophet’s beloved City, and su; 


port a number of modern educational institutions administered along 
progressive lines in that major Indian City- 


motion of education was a matter very close to his he: 
7 


ing, albeit inadequate reminder of hi 


body’s generous founder and patron, still 


Charity’s Director, along with photographs o 


premises of the “Dar al-Sana‘ah’ in al-Madinah 
] ll as of the 


With 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Ottoman Disintegration and Withdrawal 


from the Hejaz 


A: ‘The Eastern Question’, ‘the Great Game’, 
} 


the ‘Young | urks’ and the Global Confl 


ict 

The Ottoman I mpire has often Deen ni sligned as most great €m- 

pires of its day on two major counts, ma 1dministration and exploi 
: 

s nationalists hailing from its former provinces have 


tation Indigenou 
often been found at iding this charge and the 
pan-Islamists, who respect the memory oO! its efforts to serve Islam, 
discovered to be acting 1n fav the defence of its integrity 
Nevertheless, with over eight decades of hindsight to benefit from 
since the destruction of that imperial state and its administrative 
structure, very few would d juestion that, almost all the unre- 
solved political, geo-political issues and others that govern natural 
resources such as water anc ( that are met with today in the 
Near and the Middle stern region, would be found to be trace- 
ble to that event and to have been compounded by the lack of 
understanding and wit . powers or governments that replaced 
it to address them equitably 

Though this is hardly t :ppropriate forum for a lengthy de- 
bate over this issue, yet, an hardly be denied that, the Ottoman 
Empire did go through long phases of mal-administration once 1 
early vigour had been ex d, with corruption 1n sev eral of its 
guises nfe and rampant at many levels. Nev ertheless, even 1n its 


weakest 1 
veakest moments, the Ottoman State n 


ver appears to have lost its 


sense of po ] ] 
political integrity and its awareness of the prime cardinal 


] 
pillars, uD< AP 1 ~ 5 
pon the defence of which, the security of the edifice of the 


Ottoman Caliph 


ite and its rationale stood. 


tury (sixtee Lt | | . 
1 teenth century CE) following the conquest of the Maas 
“ominions and the : 
Sanctu; 


Rigt 
SNtly ATC } Tce 
ghtly or otherwise, and particularly since the tenth Hijri cen- 


acquisition of the custodianship of the Holy 


ine a - 
maj €s of Islam, the Ottoman Empire was beheld by the vast 
4j/ONty of ; - i 
y of that religion’s followers as the champion and guardian 


Of their : ? 
faith’s interests. That it faithfully made a very semous at- 
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tempt throughout its history to measure up to that rol 


also oe 
without saying, with the well 


-being and the defence of the Holy 
Sanctuaries against all challenges and threats being perceived by 


Ottoman officialdom, as by the majority of the Islamic peoples, 


one of that State’s major responsibilities. Indeed, the followi 
cerpt from a dispatch dated 1 


by the British Consul at 


ng ex- 
9th November 1902 (Sha‘ban 1320H 


Damasc us, may serve to sum up and 


attitude in this regard best. It reads: “The Sultan 
would rather lose all the rest of Be En 


his right to the guardianship of t 


emphasise Ottoman 


npire put together than forfeit 


e holy cities on which his claim to 


the title of the Commander of he Faithful (Emir-el-Mumenin 


the general public) largely de- 


Seas Reminding all that, the administration of the Hejaz 
and the Hajj “was for the Turks ar 


an always thankless task”, Harry St 
John Philby, then a British offic 


Ottoman State, further 


(So held, though erroneously, 


ial and no known admirer of the 
records amidst his impressions following a 
visit to the Hejaz, that: “ it 


al 


is generally believed that the departure 
urks was hailed with delight by the people of the Hejaz, 
that is far from the truth”’.® 


of the T 


Few people realise even today 


that, the great European empires 
of that era had many more Musli1 


n subjects in their fold than the 


Ottoman Empire’s twenty-tw« odd million adherents to Islam. For 


example, while the Netherlands may have laid claim to thrice as 


many, the British Empire boasted of over five-fold the number in 


India and Africa alone. This, in addition to making it the largest 


Muslim empire of this era, would also have rendered it the most 


interested of these colonial powers in all issues and developments 


affecting Islam and the Muslims the globe over, as w ell as sensitiv 
to them, as these inevitably happened to reflect on its own political 


concems. They certainly also applied to the other empires with 


Muslim populations, but in a degree in keeping with their own 
sizes and the strength of their Muslim subjects. At this stage and 
considered on its own, the Turkish element in the Ottoman Empire’s 
population of some thirty million, happened to represent a mere 
seven and a half million. This, for reasons of comparison, may be 


cited to be about two-thirds that of India’s I: urgest Pe ality then, 


Haidarabad, ruled at the time by the ate Nizams, the heredi- 


tary Viceroys of the Mughals, until the FRO ccs e of the latte 


dynasty in 1274H(1857) following the great Indian Rebellion o 


“the Sepoy Mutiny” 


I 


(as the British preferred to call it). The Arabs 
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in the Ottoman dominions, at ten and a half million soul 


S, then 
well exceeded the Turks and : 


almost equaled that Indian State’s 
population at the dawn of the fourteenth century of the ‘Hijrah’ 


(twentieth century CE), although only around fifteen percent in 


this latter case were eins 


For a variety of reasons, ever since Britain had gained the upper 
hand in the politics of India, it had willy-nilly found itself on the 


side of the Ottoman Empire. Perhaps one of the most important of 


reasons for this was the role that the latter played as a buffer in the 


face of Russia’s determined drive southwards towards India’s bor- 


ders and other Bnitish interests. Another equally significant, if not 


more important factor had been the potential ability of the Sultan 
as the generally recognised “Khalifah of the Muslims” to call upon 


the emotional loyalty of large numbers of this religion’s followers, 


with those belonging to the dominions of other empires proving 


all too obvious reasons, 
had made the continuing survival of the Otto 


no exception. These important factors, for 


man State, though 
always the territorial integrity of 1ts empire, 
tive issue and a major cause 


not necessarily a sensi 


for concern for British policy-makers, 


one to which they devoted great time and effort. It is for this 


reason that, throughout the thirteenth century Hijri (nineteenth 
century) and up till the beginning of the First World War 


policy towards the Ottoman Empire may be viewed as a continu- 


ing attempt, as stressed by Lord Palmersto1 


, British 


, and albeit in further- 
ance of its own interests, to keep “the sick man alive”, but without 
ever allowing him to get sufficiently well. Though the propagation 
ofthe use of the term “sick man” in reference to the Ottoman State 
owes much to Palmerston, nevertheless, it is said to have first been 
used by the Czar Nicholas I in 1260H(1844) during an audience 
granted by him to the British envoy Sir Hamilton Seymour.** For 
example, as late as August 1914(1332H), on the eve of the declara- 


tion of the First World War, the British Prime Minister Asquith 


Was to go on record stressing his strong opposition to any aggressive 
action against Turkey which would excite “ 


our Mussulmans in In- 
dia and Egypt” 


If additional and earlier practical proof of adherence to this policy 
was needed, then the Crimean War (1269H/1853 till 1272H/1856) 
against Russia, and Bnitish 


and French support for the Ottoman 
Empire, amply furnishes it. Furthermore, it was after this War that 


Western interests in the Ottoman world, official and commercial, 
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and at all levels were to multiply. The Ottoman decision maker 


also well understood these political and strategic factors at play. In 
fact, leading members of the Committee of Union and Progress 
(‘Ittihad wa Taraqqi’ in Arabic, ‘Ittihad ve Terakki’ in Turkish and 
C.U.P in abbreviation and of which more later)—who were gath- 
ering strength by the day in Ottoman affairs since the coup of 
1326H(1908) against the Sultan’s autocratic authority, had genu- 
inely felt that, the Ottoman Government needed a formal treaty 
with a great power like Britain, France or Germany, in order for its 
integrity to be guaranteed and particularly from Russian ambitions.® 
This, it was felt, would provide it with the much needed opportu- 
nity to successfully carry out reforms, develop and build its own 
strength along modern lines. Indeed, during 1896(1314H), the 
Russian Ambassador to the Sublime Porte, Nelidov, had tried harder 
than ever to convince his young master Nicholas II and a Crown 
Council of the feasibility and benefits ofa plan he had been propos- 
ing since some four years, for a surprise lightning assault on the 
Straits in order to “turn the Bosphorus into a Russian Gibraltar” 

In pursuance of this vehemently aspired towards goal, senior 
members of the C.U.P Government had approached all these ma- 
jor powers, one after another, well before the clouds of a global 
conflict had started to gather on the horizons, only to be rebuffed 
For example, as early as 1911(1329H), the British had rejected the 
approaches of the pro-British Ottoman Finance Minister, 
Muhammad Javid (Cavid) 


Meanwhile, between May and the end of the third week of 


July 1914(1332H), the French alike, though sympathetic, had po- 


I}: 
litely refused to entertain the approaches of the Francophone Min- 
ister of the Marine, Ahmad Jamal (Cemal) Pasha out of consi Jer- 


C 


ation for Russian sensitivities. This was when upon being invited 
to attend naval manoeuvres due to be held during July that year, he 
had attempted to emphasise before the French Foreign Ministry 
representatives the Political and Economic advantages of an official 
“rapprochement” between the Ottoman Empire and France.” 
Then, in a sombre mood, matching no less than near despair, 
the powerful Minister of the Interior Muhammad Tal‘at Pasha had 
even unbelievably decided to turn to the Russians. His hope was to 
strike a reasonable deal with them by exploiting their mounting 
concern over rapid actual and prospective German economic and 


political advances and gains, not to mention their egTOWwin¢g military 
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presence on the Straits. Though he was actually received by the 
Czar Nicholas II at Livadia in the Crimea in May 1914(1332H), 
and officially did put forward proposals for an alliance to the Rus 
sian Foreign Minister, Sazanov, his attempts were finally doomed 
to failure, as, according to the basic Russian manner of thinking 
and policy governing their relations with the Ottoman Empire, the 
latter’s loss was always inadvertently interpreted as an inevitable 
Russian gain.” 


Following this failure, Anwar Pasha (Minister of War) was next 
asked to approach the Germans, with whom was enjoyed cordial 
relations. When he did so, they too were to turn him down. This 
was as late as 22nd July 1914 (around the ‘Id al-Fitr of 1332H) 
However, the declaration of the World War was to change all that 


soon enough.® 


In fact, following Muhammad Javid’s approaches to the British 
government during 1911(1332H), Winston Churchill, then a mem 
ber of the British Cabinet, had somewhat prophetically written to 
his colleague, the Foreign Secretary, that Turkey could prove “the 
greatest land weapon the Germans could use against us” His 
assessment however, had not been appreciated at the time, impl 
ing what in actual fact amounts to a negation and reversal of a prin- 
ciple of foreign policy, that had avidly been pursued by successive 
British governments for almost a hundred years in protection of 
their imperial interests 

At about this time, it would appear that the Kaiser Wilhelm I] 
and his High, Command had also come around to holding similar 
views to Churchill regarding the advantages of an alliance with the 
Ottoman Empire. Indeed, he must have recalled what Napoleon 
before him had realised, that, since Britain was a small island nation 
whose prosperity and power were derived from trade, therefore, 
the best way to reduce her would be to threaten her colonies which 
provided her with raw materials, as well as ready markets for het 
products, along with the inter-linking supply routes, whose control 
enabled her to do so with such facility. In the conception of such a 
strategy, the value to Germany of an alliance with the Ottoman 
Empire whose influence and dominions sprawl across three conti- 
nents, could hardly be overlooked. Consequently, with the inevi 
tability of the onslaught of the War, the Kaiser was to over-rule the 
low opinion of the Ottoman Empire as a potential military ally that 


was held by a number of his ministers, advisers and generals and 
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which had been, instrumental earlier on in the articulation of their 


Czar Nicholas II following his highly publicised and successful visit 


to al-Quds (Jerusalem), he was to wmite: “If I had gone there with 


out any Religion at all, I certainly would have turned 


Mahometan”’. 
Thus, when the Ottoman Empire, the natural and traditional 
former ally of Britain due to the shared aspects of their political 


interests and goais and their mutual ant igormnism towards Czanist 


Russia’s expansionism, formally entered the Great War on the side 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, the British and to a lesser extent 
the French, had to search for and devise means to protect their 
imperial interests in lands inhabited by Muslims, where the inevi- 
table call by the Caliph of Islam for a “Jehad” against the enemies of 
the ‘Ummah’ (Muslim Community) would have serious conse- 


quences of several sorts. The most immediate and serious of these at 
the time would have been the negative effect this was going to have 
on the loyalty and support of their Muslims subjects, particularly so 
the soldiers, as Muslims hailing from different martial backgrounds, 


; ; 
constituted an important segment of manpower 1n the Bnitish, French 


and Dutch imperial or colonial forces. For example, during the 
Second World War, the regiments of India were to end up the 
greater recipients of all the British and Colonial forces of Bnitain’s 
highest award for confirmed exceptional display of valour in action, 
the ‘VC’ (Victoria Cross). Concerning the prelude to the Ottoman 
entry into this War on the side of the Central European Powers, it 
may be added that, even almost on the eve of the signing of the 
alliance treaty (due to expire at the end of 1918 or Rabi‘ al-Awwal 
1337H), the government of the Committee of Union and Progress 
was seriously divided over the issue. Anwar Pasha (Minister of 
War) was its only staunch supporter, with Tal‘at, Jamal and Khalil 
Bey (President of the Chamber of ] Jeputies) only falling into line 
reluctantly, as their own endeavours in other directions had failed 
to produce any tangible results. In actual fact, even at that stage 
Prince Sa‘id Halim Pashia, out of regard for his government’s weak 


financial status and lack of preparedness, particularly for an impend 


ing conflict of global magnitude, was in favour of observing strict. if 
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not practical neutrality and this thinking seems to have enjoyed 
considerable support amongst many, if not the majority of his col- 
leagues in government.® 

Why, Jamal Pasha in his ‘Memories’ even stresses that, while 
only an essential few in the Cabinet had been ‘initiated’ into the 
secret of the conclusion of this alliance with the Central European 
Powers and this mostly after the actual event, as had been in his 
case, this news, even at the time and for quite a while later on, was 
to be concealed from several of the other members. In fact, when 
Prince Sa‘id Halim Pasha (a grandson of Muhammad “Ali and then 


Grand Wazir and Foreign Minister), had first informed Jamal of it 


and asked for his opinion, all he could muster in response under the 
weight of the surprise was an old Arabic saying, which translates < 


“May the best rest in what has transpired”’.®» It is also of interest 


reveal here that, due to the political sensitivity of the Treaty and t 
r J 


feared opposition to it, a secrecy clause against its proclamation hz 
been included in its Article 8, particularly as there were said to | 
strong signs of resentment in the ranks of the Ottoman officer cor 
also against German high-handedness in inter-relations between tl 


two forces and especially in matters involving training.*° However, 


as far as the Ottomans were concerned, the Treaty in substance and 
according to their way of thinking, had primarily and formally been 
directed against Russian ambitions at the expense of the Ottoman 
Empire’s territorial integrity. 

Furthermore, to add to the completion of the portrayal of the 
contradicting scenario generally prevailing in Turkey at this time, it 
may be observed that, just as a German mission under Field Mar- 
shal von der Goltz, to be followed in office by General Otto Liman 
von Sanders was helping the Ottoman army modernise itself, nearly 
as large a British mission under Admiral Sir Arthur Limpus was 
assisting the Ottoman navy to attain similar goals. In addition, two 
major British firms, Vickers and Armstrong Whitworth were also 
then busy improving Constantinople’s docking facilities for super 
large and heavy vessels, as the Ottoman Government had ordered 
two large battleships of the new Dreadnought class, named the 
‘Sultin Osman |’ and the ‘Reshadieh’, from British shipyards on 
Tyneside. This had been done after raising funds through public 
subscription, in which women throughout the Empire had partici- 
pated by donating their jewelry and school children by contnibut- 


ing their pocket money. Meanwhile, Ottoman bonds were also 
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being sold in London at this time to finance further British enter- 
prises.” 

In this saga of the Ottoman Government’s quest for alliance 
with a Great Power, and the subsequent rejections, the surprising 
role of Winston Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty, in dnvy- 
ing it firmly into Germany’s arms despite his initial views and fore- 
bodings to the contrary, is also worth telling. Just as he had been; 
strong protagonist of an alliance with the Ottoman Empire earlier 
on, as shown, upon sensing, amongst other signs, a drift in the 
direction of his Government’s interests vis a vis the Sublime Porte, 
he had swiftly turned into an inveterate antagonist, with aspirations 
of benefiting from that Empire’s generally expected discomfiture 
and eventual dismemberment.*** Even pnor to the declaration of 
hostilities between Britain and Germany, he had, with his usual 
display of bold conception and enterpnise, but without legal prece- 
dent, ordered the seizure of the above two Ottoman super vessels 
commissioned and paid for by the Ottoman government and being 
built in Britain and then gone on to incorporate them into the 
British Royal Navy to bring its superiority over Germany in this 
class of battleships to nine. While the Ottomans saw this as an ouvert 
act of “British piracy” and called it so, it must be said in all fairness 
to Churchill that, this display of initiative by him, had also acquired 
upon his recommendation, the endorsement of the British Cabinet 
on 31st July, 1914 (Shawwal 1332H) and according to the newspa- 
pers of the nation at large as well, which was led to believe that, he 
had “purchased” the ships from the Ottomans, who, as mentioned 
earlier, had already paid for them in full. What was to add further to 

the surprise in this case was that, warships of this class being built by 
British firms in their dockyards for other countries, were excluded 

from similar treatment, despite the supposed need of the hour.’ 

As can be imagined, this high-handed act by the British could 
only have served to strengthen the position of the pro-German 
elements in the Ottoman Government headed by Anwar Pashia 
Now, taking full advantage of the crisis, they had, within a day (Ist 
August 1914/Shawwal 1332H) of the British action, succeded in 
formalising the secret alliance with Germany, the prospective terms 
of which, Anwar, with the connivance of the Prime Minister Prince 
Sa‘id Halim Pasha and Tal‘at Bey and the ignorance of several of his 
ministerial and other colleagues, had been exploring for quite some 
time, but hesitantly holding back for a more opportune moment to 
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reveal it, due to the expected general antagonism amongst their 
colleagues towards involvement in a major war, as already alluded 
to. In accordance with the terms of this Treaty, in return for a 
German guarantee of defence against aggression, the Ottoman 
Empire had agreed to enter into any conflict involving Germany 
with reference to her treaty commitments with the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire.*” An interesting outcome to emerge immediately 
after the signing of this alliance was that, as the Ottoman Govern- 
ment had not officially been made aware of the appropriation of its 
battleships by Britain till 3rd August 1914 (Shawwal 1332H), though 
it unofficially had a good inkling about it, Anwar Pasha and his 
colleagues cleverly decided to extract maximum mileage out of this 
incident by offering to Germany, the bigger of the two battleships, 
the ‘Sultan Osman I’, then reputed to possess more guns than any 


such vessel afloat and to order its immediate delivery and divertion 


toa German port in the North Sea. As Berlin was then ignorant of 
what had just transpired in London, for the official intimation con 
cerning this step had not yet been announced by the British gov- 
ernment or conveyed to its Ottoman ¢ Ounterpart, this unexpected 
gift was to be immediately and delightedly accepted by it as a sign 
of Ottoman sincerity and goodwill towards the recently concluded 
alliance and also subsequently to be generously rewarded, even 
though the German navy was not destined ever to cast its eyes 
upon this super battleship.™ 

Then about a week later, when the cruisers, the ‘Goeben’ and 
the ‘Breslau’ of the German Mediterranean Squadron called on 
Constantinople from Sicilian waters after refueling at Messina, in a 
political manoeuvre, Churchill, who by now seems to have devel- 
oped a bee in his bonnet about the Ottoman Empire and with an 
obsessive desire to punish, ordered the British Mediterranean Fleet 
shadowing these two warships, to blockade the Dardanelles. Over- 
confident as usual, he had done this without even so much as both- 
ering to seek the approval of his colleagues in the British Cabinet. 
As this was clearly an open act of war, for which this body was not 


yet fully prepared, he was forced to backtrack from this hasty deci- 


sion under their pressure.* 
On this occasion, in order to prevent his ships from being sunk 


by the British and to appear at the same time, to be honouring the 
Convention governing the Straits, as well as to help save the face of 


the Ottoman authorities, who then were pretending to maintain a 
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initiated by him on 1st November 1914 (Dhi’l-Hijjah 1332H) witl 

out a formal declaration of war and on that same day, two Bn 
r off Smyrna, whil 


“Aqabah o1 


he signals station the 


destroyers were to sink an Ottoman minelaye 
day later, a British light cruiser was to shell the fort at al 
the Red Sea, as a landing party destroyed t re.” 
It is interesting to observe here that, nobody was to declare this * 
day of infamy” or anything close to it, as was done in the case of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour some two and a half decade 
during the Second World War 

(3rd November), 


The next day British and French warships 


had also bombarded the southernmost forts on both sides of the 


Dardanelles and only a day after this was the British Prime Ministe1 


Asquith C asually to observe to a confidante of his, the Lady Venetia 
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Regards the role of the German officers, during this | 


Deriod, 
frumpener in his admirable work categorically states: “Neither 


before nor after the conclusion of the German-Ottoman allian 


did Liman (von Sanders) or any other member of his mission con 


mand or control the Turkish military establishment or possess the 


means to impose their will on the Porte, and the same generalisatio 


I 
i 


applies to the hundreds of German officers who were added to the 
mission or otherwise entered Ottoman service during the last three 
years of the war”. 

It also ought to be mentioned here for the record that, at this 


stage, there were as many as three mainly Arab divisions serving i 


the Ghazzah (Gaza) and Palestine sector and the High Commis- 
sioner and then head of British Intelligence and war planning and 
co-ordination in the Middle 


East (the Arab Bureau) in Cairo, Su 
Henry McMahon, wa 


to reflect that: “At that moment, a large 
portion of the forces at Gallipoli and nearly the whole of the forc 
in Mesopotamia were Arabs 


] 


In fact, before Gallipoli, the de- 
bacle that was to proy 


, Wd eo ain anaes 
e to be Churchill’s denouement, he had boast- 


fully written to Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary 


that, though “the price to be paid in taking Gallipoli would n 
doubt be heavy, but there would be no more war with Turkey. A 


good army of fifty thousand men and sea power—that is the end of 
the Turkish menace”.**! However, many of his senior colleagues, 
say in the British Admiralty, like Lord Fisher, who was generally 
regarded as one of Britain’s greatest sailors and also looked upon by 
Churchill as an idol and mentor, did not appear to have agreed 


with his strategic estimates and general enthusiasm Though ini- 
tially carried away despite expressing serious doubts, and against his 
better judgement, the First Sea Lord, Fisher that is, was later on to 
resign on the issue of this campaign, as he felt he did not want to be 
associated any further with such “foolishness”. “They'll be our 
grave’, he was to record just over a month before resigning, and 
much though the Pime Minister Asquith would beseech him “in 
the name of the King” to return to his post, he would not. Fisher 
was later on to express to the leader of the Unionist Party, Andrew 
Bonar Law, that his former protégé, to whom he at one time would 


refer as “My Winston”, was now even “‘a bigger danger than the 
Germans by a long way” and King George V, who saw himself as 
sailor and took naval matters seriously, also seems to have shared in 


the sentiments of those opposed to Churchill and his bellicose 
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behaviour at the time, and the list included several of his own Lib- 
eral colleagues also.* 


While on the subject of the Arab Bureau (for which T-.E. 


Lawrence worked), Lord Fisher and Churchill during this era, Roy 
Jenkins in his outstanding recent biography of the latter observes 
that, he was to go on to develop for the former “an admiration 


barely less” than that which he had at times felt for Fisher. 
Meanwhile on a different note to do with this phase of the war 
and Gallipoli in particular, it may be added that, though much has 
been made of the savagery of the Ottoman soldier on the front, 
Captain Basil Brooke, the Chief of Staff of 


General Sir Julian Byng 
was to write home that: “the old Turk is a great gentleman. He 


never shoots at the hospital ships in the bay, or at the hospitals, very 


different from our friend the Bosch” 


B: The Call for ‘Jehad’, Sharif Husayn 
and the Path towards the Arab Revolt 


With the war against the Germans also going badly for the Entente 
5 é : 
Powers during this period and particularly for France and Russia, 
g 
these developments against expectations were to add a pressing edge 
to Britain’s hunt for a way out of the dilemma. In this search, the 


then Sharif of Makkah, Husayn ibn “Ali, a descendant of the Prophet 


through his daughter Fatimah and of his cousin, the fourth Ortho- 
dox Caliph “Ali through their elder son Hasan, and separated from 
his great ancestor above, ‘Ali, by some forty generations in between 


and hence an actual and if not, a potential symbol of considerable 
teligio-political importance, was regarded as 


a factor and an asset 
well worth courting and winning over for utilisation against his 


over-lord, the Sultan-Caliph. In fact, the British experts, whether 
in London or Cairo, were swiftly to come around to the view that, 


the only personage in a position to challenge the latter’s claims to 


the headship of Islam, as well as his other political mghts and de- 


signs, such as to declare the ‘Jehad’, was the Grand Sharif of Makkah 
and that, by exploiting him and the prevailing weaknesses in the 


Ottoman system of government alongside working on the dissatis- 


faction of the various ethnic groups that constituted a part of that 


empire and its system of administration, it would be possible to turn 


the situation around to one of great political, strategic, and military 


advantage. 


As early as 1255H(1839), a ‘Noble Rescript’ from the Sultan 
had declared all races and creeds in t 


1e Empire equal and to be 
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treated accordingly in every way. This had unfortunately been io- 
nored in spirit and for most of its practical terms and purposes b 


the allegedly reformist government of the Committee of Union 


and Progress, all too keen on the Turanianisation of all ethnic, c 


tural and linguistic groups in this large multi-racial polity. On the 


other hand, Sharif Husayn was also well known for his open oppo 


rt 
sition to Pan-Turanianism, seeking instead a special status for th 


Arabs within the empire and, if not, then at least parity in 
regard, with all Ottoman subjects. It was also known that the Sharif 
had dynastic ambitions of his own alongside a number of other axes 
to grind 


Hence, even as the British were trying hard with all the means 


of persuasion at their disposal, via Cairo, | Yelhi and elsewhere and if 


need be, London itself, to secure to their cause the loyalty of Ara- 


bian potentates not alre 1dy tied to them by formal treaty, or whose 


] 


7 
I 
loyalty and desire to take up arms on their behalf they felt, could be 


open to question, the Ottoman authorities had decided to act in 


1 


keeping with the worst of British fears by propagating the call fora 
‘Jehad’. This was proclaimed in three stages. On 7th November 
1914 (17th Dha’l-Hijjah 1332H), a ‘Fatwa’ (Religions Edict) was 
issued by the Shaykh al-Islam in Constantinople within 
the declaration of War and followed by general appeals from the 
Sultan-Caliph to the armed forces on 1 1th November (21st Dhi’! 
Hijjah) and to the three hundred million and more members of the 
Muslim ‘Ummah’ (Community) the world over on 23rd Novem 
ber 1914 (5th Muharram 1333H)—to take 


: up cause against the foes 
of Islam (Britain, France and Russia 


and to defend its territorial 
integrity and the threat to its Holy Cities. 


Whilst emissaries were being sent out to distant lands in Asia 
and Africa to preach the ‘Jehad’, 


a grand ceremony, attended by 
over twenty thousand of the 


“Faithful” had been held in the 
Prophet’s Mosque in al—-Madinah and his Standard was reverentl) 


brought out to be taken to Damascus. The honour of bearing it t 
its destination had fallen by invitation on none other than that sep- 
tuagenarian Saiyyid of Hadrami origin domiciled in the Prophet's 
City, “Alawi Bafagih, whose grateful response to this invitation was 
to reply thus to Jamal Pasha, the Governor of Syria and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief holding that front: “Despite my seventy years and 


1C 
more, in compliance with the God-ordained call to holy strugele 
I come forward with my three sons for ‘Jehad’ in the service of the 


1 week Ol 
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Almighty, carrying in one hand the sacred Banner of the Prophet 


and in the other, the Holy Book of God, with the cheers and “God- 
Speeds’ of twenty-thousand devout ringing in my ears; I proceed to 
Damascus to accomplish in all eagerness and devotion, the supreme 
sacrifice of offering my life for the sake of the word of God... The 
land of the Hejaz and all its nomadic tribes are answering the call of 


our revered Caliph....”. The Standard was grandly received in Dam- 
ascus on 15th December (26th Muharram), but Saiyyid “Alawi was 


sadly to die three days later.*° Needless to add and for reasons well 


known now, all this had strangely enough been without any display 
of enthusiasm, similitude of participation from the Sharif Husayn. 
In actual fact, during the first quarter of 1914(1332H), after 
Kitchener had discussed in Cairo with the Sharif’s second and ablest 
son AbdAllah, whom he had first met a couple of years earlier, the 
idea of an Arabian Caliphate, Husayn was being gradually and sys- 
tematically seduced by the British in lieu ofa large variety of prom- 
ises and assurances—(vide the ‘McMahon Correspondence’)—plus 
generous offers of military and financial support, into finally raising 
the standard of rebellion against the Ottoman State. 


with “‘AbdAllah alone, the 


Not resting 
the Bnitish had also used a numl 


yer of other 
channels with Husayn for attaining their purpose. For example, 
one of those used by Sir Reginald Wingate, then Gov 
eral of the Sudan, was the powerful leader of the ‘Khat 
religious Order, al-Saiyyid 


yernor-Gen- 
niyyah’ Sif 
‘Ali al-Mirghani, who in August 
1912(1330H), had composed a memorandum on “The Future of 
the Islamic Khaliphate” 
Arabian Caliph.* 


, in which he had argued in favour of an 


Ofcourse, what an “Arab Caliphate” meant to Lord Kitchener 


and his large coterie of friends, admirers and underlings like Wingate 
(High Commissioner in Cairo in January 1917/Rabial-Awwal 
1335H, after Kitchener’s death), Sir Ronald Storrs (Kitchener's 
Onental Secretary in Cairo), Sir Mark Sykes (Tory Member of Par- 
liament put in charge of Middle Eastern Affairs by Kitchener), Sir 
Gilbert Clayton (Sudan’s Representative, then Head of all Intelli- 
gence Services in Cairo) ‘et al’ was something quite different from 
the Arab view. Since it was commonly held that “the Arabs can’t 
govern themselves” as Gertrude Bell, that great “friend of the Ar 
abs” had so succinctly put it, their desire was to see a “federation of 
semi-independent Arab States owing spiritual allegiance to a single 
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Arab Primate and looking to Great Britain as its patron 
tors: ; 
Kitchener and his party had also come around to | 
view, that is by 1333H(1915) and against the traditio1 
policy of supporting the Ottoman Caliphat 
was always likely to be facing pressure fron 
eventually come increasingly under its 
liphate under British aegis was by far the 
as Russia could use the long-standing 
own advantage, where the Indian N 
ever the need for interference 
Besides, since Kit« hener I 
roy of India, a group of hi 
of this desire failing to mate 
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also features, was to create 
region, to add to the “Black”’ 
related according to the historia 
owes the coining of 
Thayer Mahan, wh« 
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Arabia and India; w 
pects of the collapse 


territory amongst the 


and Russia, that, hac 
Mark SJ kes.° 

Also, while delving on the 
supporters to see him at least installed as a 
region in the event of his failure to secure that | 


where he had already Serv ed as Comm nds r-1n-Ch 


er, if ma 


added here that, such was the grandeur enjoyed by the British \ 
roy in India with the particular objective of dazzling the [1 


rulers with British glory and might, that King Edward VIII 


the Duke of Windsor), upon visiting that part of the British Empir 


in 1339H(1921) while Prince of Wales, and witnessing it. 1 


to have commented to the effect that. he now k: 


1ew for the 
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time what it really meant to live and be tre 
he reflects and comments upon later on 
King’s Story’ also 

Kitchener’s plan for the post 
however, to be laid to rest even prior to his dro 
same day he was to le ive Sca 
cruiser ‘HMS Hampshire’ 
1334H). 


Much earlier on, following 


was 5th June 


Mahdists, when Kitchener, upon re-occupying al-Khartim, had 


pulled down the damaged tomb of the Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad, 
and then proceeded to desecrate his grave and consign his skeleton, 
barring the skull, to the river Nil 


retained it in order 


as rumoured that, 


Movement’s followe lly meaning * 
Helpers’) after the labe 
Madinah, had then cursex 


watery grave and icave 


Companions from 
| lic 
too should find a 


1 now come to 


pass. When Queen Victoria had learnt of the treatment of the Mahdi’s 


ugh she held the 


grave, she was said to have | ) rified, tho 
Mahdi to be a “ver d cruel” person. One 


of her main rea 


sons for this as she was to spell out was because the Muslims had 
respected “our graves” ry of the conversion of the Mahdi’s 
skull into an ink-well, or false, was to stir a contro- 


versy even in England for quite time to come. Whatever the 
speculation over the purpose for which Kitchener had retained the 
skull, one of which was in order to consider whether to send it on 
to the Imperial Colleg« he was 


nevertheless to receive 
a peerage from her in rex 

It was also maintair “n that, since the 
Muslim soldiers in Kitchener’s force an nous Sudanese 
were inclined towards revering the memory of Gordon Pasha as a 


“Saint”, hence, they were said to have been shocked and angry at 


keleton when his grave was dug up. As, going 


} 


by Muhammad Ahmad’s claim that he was “the Mahdi” (“the Ex- 


finding the Mahdi’s s 
| Il 


pected One”), they were expecting under the assumption that his 


claim could be true, to find nothing in the grave; for according to 
their belief, he should have been raised to heaven upon burial!**! 
This silly fabrication goes on to show how little the so called British 


1 


experts of the day on the Islamic world knew about the people in 
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whose midst they were living and the soldiers on whose lo 
they were relying and whom they were leading into battle 
does not need a religious authority to be aware of the Islam 


that, as in Christianity, it is the soul and not the physical body or 
the mortal remains that are supposed to ascend to heaven or de- 
scend to hell, and in Islam, this is supposed to take place following 


the Day of Judgement! It is also of interest to note here that, one of 


the first steps the Sudanese took after their independence from At 
Egyptian rule, was to remove 


Gordon’s statue, 


prominent position on the banks of the 


and to rename the famous College there t yrmerly bore his 


name. 


| 
t 
VOlt 


[The Sharif Husayn was actually destined to proclaim his rey 
on 9th Sha‘ban 1334H(10th June 1916), a few days after Kitchener's 


death, by approving 1ed 


yttacks on Turkish posts in Makkah, 


al-Taif, Jiddah, al-Lith, unfidhah and al-Madinah etc, by dra- 


matically firing in person the signal shot from an upper window of 


his palace in Makkah uring the shelling from the Ottoman 


fortress of Jiyad in southern 


ron, a¢ ouple of stray shells 


: Saher 
were to land in the ‘Haran 1d splinter a bas-relief with calli 


graphic devices, the like of in preponderance on the 


interior of the domes and walls of 


‘Haram’ and in places, its 


exterior also. As luck would have it, one of those portions affected 


CU 

thus was bearing the name ““Uthman” 
to the third Orthodox Caliph. Neverthel 
by many as an ominous foreboding of gt 
the dynasty founded by that Caliph’s names 
dians of Islam’s Holy Cities 

It is interesting to note that, due to political caution, the g 
eral ‘Proclamation’ published in Egypt and issued by 
25th Sha*ban 1334H (end of June 1916) regards th 
addressed “To all our Muslim brothers”, had carefully avoided any 
direct antagonistic reference to the Sultan-Caliph. Placing all blame 
on the Committee of Union and Progress (C.U.P)—and particu- 
larly the triumvirate of Anwar (Enver) Pashia, Jamal Pasha. and Tal‘at 


Bey—uit had furthermore asked them, the Muslim ‘Umm th’, to be 


the judge.*” 
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C: The C.U.P and Freemasonry, Zionist Aspirations 


and Other Secret Societies and Movements 


The Committee of Union and Progress (the C.U.P) was originally 


asociety formed in Paris in the 1310sH(1890s) by Ottoman politi- 
cal exiles, mostly young officers and students, with the objective of 


secking modernisation and reform at all levels throughout the State 


and had come to power in the successful coup of 1326H(1908 


Itis also interesting to note alongside here that, the Sultan ‘Abdal 


t 


Hamid II for example, while emphasising in his ‘Memoirs’ that the 


sole, if not the prime cause for his removal from power in his opin 
ion was clearly his refusal to entertain Zionist aspirations in Pales 
tine, also maintains that this Committee (the C.U.P) was known 
to, if not strongly suspected of enjoying strong Jewish backing and 
he was not alone in saying or thinking so. Many of its leaders were 
also known to be Freemansons, or suspected of dealings with that 
fraternity, especially Tal‘at, whose association with the founding 
father of the Italian Freemasons Lodge in Salonika, the Jewish law- 
yer Emmanuel Karasu (Carasso) was well known and it was at this 
Lodge that Tal‘at and his colleagues would meet secretly.» While 
it may arguably be suggested that, during this period, it had become 
quite fashionable in many eastern countries also to join this frater- 
nity, generally then beheld as a socially helpful society, overtly pro- 
moting fraternal feelings and the principle of mutual he 
members through its network of 
Report was to mention what must have been known, that, mem- 


bers of the Committee of Union and Progress like Javid Bey, Dr. 
Nazim Bey, Dr. Niazi Bey and others had also placed around 


£400,000 (pounds) collected by subscription, with several Jews in 
Salonika.” 


As for “Zionism”, 


with the Hungarian Jew, Theodore Herzl (b.1860/1276-7H- 


though its ideology is normally associated 
£ | 

d.1904/1321—2H), the term was first coined by Nathan Birnbaum 
(alias Mathias Ascher—b. 1867 /1283-—4H-—d.1937/1355-6H), who, 
inthe mid-1880s(1300H), was to articulate the view that, he saw in 
“Jewish nationalism” the answer and solution to the “The Jewish 
Question”. Likewise, Herzl, in his book ‘The Jewish State’, had 
stressed to his followers the following message: “We must investi- 


gate and take possession of the new Jewish country by means of 


every modern expedient’, adding further in his ‘Complete Dianes’ 
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(Chapter1, p88) that: “Both, the process of ex 


moval of the poor must be carried out circumspectly 
he did not live long enough to see the 


result or his ideas 
other hand, Birnbaum, who in the meantime h 


the 
tne 


thodox Judaism, was now to come to repudiate 
ment to which he had given its name and that too | 


fairly soon after he had invented it, 


precise. 


ind in 1889 
He was then to go on to become one 
fathers of “Agudat Yisrael” movement of sorts 


one more concerned with maint uning the purity of Orthodox Ju 
j 


daism and Orthodox Jewish interests and advocating lo\ 


sacred soil in preference to purely political aspirations. While Zi 


ism was to proceed with the propagation of the ludicrous, yet 


vently believed false myth, t 
for a people without a land’, it 


death that, 
participated, was to make common 
born at Brest-Litovsk 

actual wielding of politic 


path. 


Herzl had also spel urly to the First Jewish Congress 2 


1] ray Were airy 
Basle, convened between 29th August and 


j 


Jewry to migrate and settle 


(Rabi! al-Thani 1315H), that, the only two ways for enabling World 
1 


in Palestine, were either for the Ott 
man State to reverse its decision in this regard, or for it 
mantled, if it persisted in its rejec tion”. Herzl was later ona 
have the satisfaction of visiting Islampul—(a name 
in fashion)—during February 1902 (Dhi’l-Qa‘dah 
attempt to entice the Sultan, though failing to secure an 


was only long after Birnbaum’ 


ment in whose foundation also he had 


‘Palestine was a land without people, 


S 


cause with Menachem Begin 
order to share in the 


idopt the Zionist 


at 


Ist September 1897 


In fact, the famous response of ‘Abdal-Hamid II that: “I cannot part 


even with a hand-span of land, for I do not own it ght, 
people do. My people had fought for this land and irngated it 
their blood. So, let the Jews save their millions”, had been 
tion to this very approach. 


In the summer of 1916(1334H), when the idea « 


muse peace with the Ottoman Empire was ondo1 
strong Jewish support, and the Tory leader, Lord Lansdow1 
privately argued in favour of it, Sir Gilbert Clayton 


Intelligence supremo in Cairo), who was then in London. had wit 


ten to Sir Reginald Wingate on 3rd August (Ist Shawwal 1334H 
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that: “One impression I gained which confirmed what I have al- 
ways thought, and which I know you take an interest in, was the 


widespread influence of the Jews. It is everywhere... you hear 
peace talk and generally somewhere behind is the Jew. Youh 


pro-Lurk talk and desires for a separate peace with Turkey—again 


the Jew (the mainspring of the C.U.P)”.%°’ It is obvious that, the 
considerable influence wielded by the highly organised and power 


ful Jewish bodies in both Europe and America was not lost on these 


decision makers. For example, even some eight and a half decades 


ear 


since and on 3rd October, 2001 to be precise, we find one major 
Zionist Israeli leader (Ariel Sharon) tell another (Shimon Peres) quite 
openly on “Kol Yisrael’ Radio: “I want to tell you something very 
clear. Don’t worry about American pressure on Israel. We, the 
Jewish people control America, and the Americans know it” 

Though the Jews of the Ottoman Empire had four seats, that is 
twice as many as the Hejaz, out of two hundred and eighty-eight in 
the Parliament, unlike in other parts of the Ottoman dominions, 
the majority of the Jews in Palestine were emigrés from eastern 
Europe, primarily Russia and Poland. They had started arriving 
there since the latter half of the 19th century CE (13th century H), 
but had retained their nationality in order to enjoy the benefits, 
privileges and protection offered to the subjects of a large number 
of European powers under the ‘Capitulations’, which were not to 
be cancelled until 8th September 1914 (Shawwal 1332H), render- 
ing all equally subject to Ottoman law.*® 

After the declaration of the First World War, while the pio- 
neers, leaders and supporters of the Zionist Movement attempted 
to curry favour with the members of the Committee of Union and 
Progress in order to be enabled to safeguard their position and the 
plans on their agenda and used German, American and other offi- 
cial channels to put pressure on those of its leaders who were not 
proving amenable enough, the somewhat independent-minded Jamal 
Pasha, who was tough on all real or potential agitators, and had 
been described by some modern writers as a sort of “born again 
Muslim” due to his deviation at times from the declared course of 
the Committee’s (the C.U.P’s) policies, had seen to it soon after his 
arrival in the region that, the chief Zionist leaders, David Ben- 
Gurion and Yitzhak Ben-Zvi were deported.*” Within a few weeks, 
they were on their way to the United States of America to rally 
Zionist supporters towards raising a specifically “Jewish Legion” to 
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serve within the Entente forces.*”° Of these two, the former, w] 


actual name was Gruen before he changed it to Green in 


and then Hebraised it, had first arrived in Palestine during 


1906(1324H) from Plonsk in Russia, later on a part of Poland and 
was eventually destined to become the future Jewish State of Israel’s 
first Prime Minister. On the other hand, the latter, who was bom 
in Poltava, Russia, was to serve as that State’s second President. In 
fact, Ben-Gurion, who had started his career after his arrival in 
Palestine as a guard in Galilee, had also organized in 1912(1330H), 
the “Hashomer” (meaning “the Watchman”), a force for the de- 
fence of Jews there. Later on, he was known to comment on Zion- 
ist activities in Palestine then, in the following words: “Let us not 
ignore the truth among ourselves...politically, we are the aggres- 
sors and they defend themselves... The country is theirs, because 


they inhabit it, whereas we want to come here and settle down, and 


in their view we want to take away from them their country...”. 
Meanwhile, the famous agricultural scientist Aaron Aaronsohn, 


a Romanian born in Bacau and brought to Palestine at the age of 
six, who was ostensibly to devote his research to addressing the 
problems of aridity in order to convince the Bnitish authonities in 
Cario and London, how the Jews, if allowed to settle in Palestine, 
could make the desert bloom, was covertly busier serving with ad- 


miurable success as the head of a highly effective intelligence gather- 


ing group for the Entente Powers known as the “Nili” till the very 


end of the War. In this, he was ably aided by his sister Sarah, who 


Was eventually to be caught and to shoot herself. It also ought to be 
mentioned here that, upon the discovery of the activities of some 
of the members of this spy ring, the Jews at large there were onl; 
saved from reprisals on this occasion by the intervention of the 
Germans and of course Tal‘at.*’* Aaron Aaronsohn was to die in an 
air crash over the English Channel in 1919(1337H), but well before 
that, he had already visited London during 1916(1334H) and circu- 
lated a “memorandum”, which the British Government had found 
“very interesting” and “useful”. Then moving on to Cairo, he had 
also helped the British Headquarters there plan the campaign for 
the impending invasion of Palestine by Allenby, the eventual suc- 
cess of which was to be hailed later on by the Methodist British 
Prime Minister Lloyd George as “the last and most triumphant of 
the Crusades” —a feeling shared with him by his High Church King 
George V, for with it, not only had “the most famous city in the 
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world” been “liberated’’, but ‘““Christendom”’, to borrow his words, 
was also able “to regain possession of its sacred shrines’. These jin 
goistic statements, as can be imagined, were to draw much flak 
from the Muslim political organsiations, particularly Indian ones, 
such as the ‘Universal Khuddam al-Ka‘bah Association’.’ 

Lloyd George then also was to go on to give credit for the 
success of this campaign to a “ruse de guerre” by Colonel Richard 
Meinertzhagen (Allenby’s head of Miltary Intelligence), who, riding 
towards the Ottoman lines and fired upon by a patrol, had dropped 
a blood-stained haversack of “confidential documents” aimed at 
misleading the opposition into thinking that, the main thrust of the 
attack would once more be against the obvious choice of Ghazzah 
(Gaza), when the actual strategy now was to push swiftly against the 
less well defended Bir Sab‘ah (Beersheba) and through the desert 
terrain. “Meinertzhagen’s device won us the battle”’ is how he had 
chosen to put it.°’* In celebration of these achievements, a message 
of felicitation was also sent on 15th December 1917 (1336H) via 
the British Embassy in Madrid to King George V by Jewish 


organisations on beha Jewish subjects of the British Empire 
and “Citizens of Allied and neutral countries”, who hailed this 
achievement by British arms as a “grand date in history of British 
Empire of Israel”, while referring to a “hundred thousand of Jewish 
soldiers fighting on all fronts” alongside Allied forces and finally 
saluting him (that is George V) as their “new Cyrus”. 

On the other hand, Jamal Pasha, when referring in his ‘Memo- 
nes’ to the episode of this whole campaign and his two victories 
over General Murray at Ghazzah, lauds the common camaraderie, 


patience and valour of his greatly outnumbered troops—‘“‘men of 


Arab and Turkish stock’’—at all times against tremendous odds, 
while registering his bitter resentment against the Sharif Husayn for 
subsequently sowing “the seeds of discord” amidst Ottoman ranks. 
In reference to his expedition against the Suez Canal, he was to 
single out the 25th Division and other units along the Line of Con- 
trol—all entirely Arab—for high praise for their zeal and devotion, 
though according to George Antonius, this Division had then been 
portrayed to form “one of the mainstays of (the Arab revolutionary 
society) ‘al-"Ahd’s’ plans for a revolt” against the Ottoman Sultan. 
In Palestine, the Zionists had in fact initially even joined the 
local Ottomanisation Committee and according to a report to the 
General Officer Commanding, Cairo, dated 9th December 1914 
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(Muharram 1333H), submitted by Ronald Storrs: “the only thino 


that filled the inhabitants with hatred against the (Ottoman) ( 


45 s0V- 


ernment is the fact that, the Zionists are supported by the Govem- 


ment and the Union and Progress Party, and the lands of the natives 
are taken away by force to be sold to the Zionists. These Zionists 
are closely connected with Berlin ar 


and Constantinople and are the 
most important factor in the policy Realising the 
immediate and future benefits of raising a militia to have at their 
disposal, they had actually at first proposed to raise a Jewish legion 


T 
t 
to fight alongside the Ottoman forces in defence of Palestine.’ 


This idea had however been laid to rest by Jamal Pasha, who, un 
like a number of his colleagues in government, would appear by his 
deeds to have been no particular sympathiser of Zionism and its 
adherents and also alert to their ulterior motives and ultimate ambi- 
oons. 


Then, against the wishes of several of his fellow Jews who were 


concerned about the security of their co-religionists in the Ott 
man, German and Austro-Hungarian empires, the Russian Vladimir 
Jabotinsky had also petitioned the British War Cabinet during 


1915(1333H), to be allowed to raise a legion of (Russian) Jews to 
l 


fight alongside Allied troops in the liberation of Palestine from the 
Ottomans. as he felt that this would further the Zionist cause.”” 
While this division in Jewish ranks was effectively hedging the bets 
for their cause, a ‘Jewish Legion’ serving with the forces of the 
Entente Powers was to become a reality by 1918(1336H), after 
approval had been granted during the summer of 1917 1335/36H) 
almost on the eve of the War’s end. However, this was just in time 
for them to share shortly in the fruits of the Entente Powers’ vic- 
tory. 

In fact, some idea about the level of importance attached to the 
concept of the creation of a Zionist political entity by the founding 
fathers of the Movement may be derived from a letter Ben-Gunon 
was to address to the Zionist Executive at a later stage, on 17th 
December 1938 (Ramadan 1357H), when anti-Jewish sentiments 
in Germany were rapidly on the nse. In it he was to say: “The 
saving of Jewish lives from Hitler is considered here as a potential 
threat to Zionism, unless they are brought to Palestine. When Zi- 
onism has to choose between the Jewish people and the Jewish 


state, it unhesitatingly preferred the latter. ..”.8”? Later on, Dr. Rudolf 


Kastner, Chairman of the Zionist Organisation in Hungary (1362H 
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i 


1943 till 1364H/1945) was to go even further, by compromising 
the lives of 800,000 Hungarian Jews with the Nazis in order to 
secure a safe passage for 600 Zionists to Palestine. 

The ultimate aim of the Zionist dream, as spelt out by Joseph 
Weitz of the Jewish National Fund in “My Diaries and My Letters 
to the Children” (Chapter III, p293), was * 


We 


to transfer the Arabs 
from here to neighbouring countries, transfer all of them; not 


one village, not one tribe should be left”. Rafael Eitan was to go 
even further in elaborating upon these directions and reflecting on 
their effect by adding: “The only good Arab is a dead Arab 


When we have settled the land, all the Arabs will be able to do 


about it will be to scurry around like drugged cockroaches in 


bott che Then, once the dream of statehood was realised, 


1948(1367H) report of the Near East Department of the then newl 


Ly 


d 


formed Israeli Government envisaged the fate of those they had 


displaced in the following words: “The Palestinian refugees will 
find their place in the diaspora. Those who can resist will live 
thanks to natural selection. The others will simply crumble. Som 


me 


of them will persist, but the majority will be a human heap, the 


scum of the earth, and will sink into the lowest levels of the Arab 


world”.*' Reflecting on the language, sentiments and objectives in 


this official document, it is hard to believe that it could emanate 


from a source and a government, which had just been born and 


primarily on the basis of international sympathy and support for the 


great sufferings of the religion 
larly at the hands of the Na 
World War and often in the 


centuries)'—a sad comment indeed on some of the negative aspects 


s community it represented, particu- 
zis during the course of the Second 


r own native homelands (at least for 


of Zionism. 


Whereas to elaborate further on the role and the extent of the 
influence of Aaron Aaronsohn 


and his overt and covert activities 


on the course of decision-making by the British Government at the 


time, the well-known modern Bnitish historian Martin Gilbert for 
one, has this to say: “influenced by the enthusiasm and practical 
schemes of ... Aaron, the British Government had begun to look 
with favour on the idea of replacing Turkish rule in Palestine by a 
Zionist entity under British rule. That summer, Lord Rothschild 
had given the British Government a draft formula for a Jewish Na- 
tional Home in Palestine, that would serve to encourage Jews in all 
the Allied armies to see the defeat of the Turks as an important aim. 
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At first, the British Government moved warily in its response. H 
ever, on October 2, 1917 (Dhi’l-Hijjah 13 


OW- 
W 


IECHICe 


were to learn of a meeting in Berlin, at which, plans had been made 
by the Germans and the Turks to offer the Jews of Europe a Ger- 
man-sponsored Jewish National Home in Palestine. This was to 


35), British Intelliger 


stimulate British efforts in search for a formula that would make the 


Allied offer to the Jews more attractive in face of the German 
Government's “great efforts to capture the Zionist Movement”™ 
Indeed, apart from those aspects of religious appeal of Palestine 
to orthodox Jewry that it has had to share with the adherents of the 
other great monotheistic faiths, Christianity and Islam, throughout 


the ages—and the yearnings of those of its members who wanted to 


see a political entity installed there as the sponsor and protector of 


their faith, Judaism’s interests, it would have proved logically hard 


for many to visualise that, an ambitious, tenacious and restless people 


like the followers of this religion (particularly from Europe and 
America) as citizens of different countries, and many of them cap- 


tains of industry and leading figures in the worlds of finance, entre- 


preneurship, commerce 


_ sciences, the arts and entertainment, and 


in ratios out of all proportion to their numbers in any particular 
society, and yet always intent on realising higher goals, would actu- 
ally agree to give up all the advantages of their practical worlds, and 
stirred by Zionism’s call, would seriously consider moving forever 

Palestine, then marked as even now by its paucity of natural 
resources, in order to take up that land’s only economically feasible 


activities of cultivating olives and citrus, tending to sheep and act- 


ing as guides to pilgrims!—and all this in an area not much bigger 


than a large ghetto and since tantamount to one too and yet, ever 


likely to be in need of greater ‘liebensraum’. This, instead of the 


alternative of continuing to dominate the world stage in their van- 


ous fields with ease from their traditional homes, equipped with 


most of the requisite factors for recognising greatness and achieve- 


ment and for encouraging ambition and attainment. It is also worth 


bearing in mind here that, these arguments would have applied 


more or less equally to the less successful members of this commu- 


nity, in their havens across the world, who, after migrating to Pal- 
estine and given their gifts, nature and temperament, could hardly 
have been expected to remain content with their lot. veneration 
after generation, with physically and geographically inten scope 
for growth, expansion and achievement. Yet, the Great Powers 
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were willing, naive as it may seem, to believe it, or did they have 
other ideas or another hidden agenda? One can still only wonder. 
It may also be worth recalling here that, many parts of the world 

and particularly Central and Eastern Europe had witnessed and de- 

cades earlier on in several cases, the birth of like romantic, patriotic 

reform movements and this trend had continued throughout most 
of the nineteenth century (thirteenth century Hijri). These had of- 
ten been initiated by and with the participation of highly idealistic 

youth, frequently hailing from the ranks of the nobility and the 
gentry as well, with the objective of addressing the ailments faced 
by their society at large from their very roots. The best way to 
achieve this, as determined by these would be reformists, was through 
harking back to their original, cultural roots. Hence, to encourage 
this process in which they perceived their national salvation to lie, 
these volunteers in the service of change had decided to divorce 
themselves from the advantages and comforts of urban life at least 
temporarily, and “to go to the people” to share in the simple daily 
tural ways and lot of the people of the countryside and to help 
them, by promoting feelings of “freedom and equality”, through 
adopting their dress, behaviour and life-style. One of the more 
famous and earliest of these movements and an organised reaction 
to the outcome of similar earlier well-meaning efforts and armed 
on this occasion with a revolutionary agenda and the nght to wield 
a stick just in case, was the “Zemlia I Volia’ (“Land and Liberty), 
founded in Russia in 1876(1293H). This exercise of “going to the 
people”, in which, Count Leo C. Tolstoy (1244H/1828-1328H/ 


1910) had himself participated in his youth, had gained momentum 
in the early 1870s(1290sH), particularly 1873 


73/74 (1290/91). In- 
deed, close scrutiny would reveal for example that, even the wise 
and great Mahatma Gandhi had been a staunch believer in several 
aspects of this philosophy and an advocate of it as far as the answer 
in his esteem to a country like India’s then current and future bur- 
geoning development problems were concerned. In fact, nght up 
to his assassination, he was to extol, emphasise and advocate the 
importance of the promotion of rural life and the virtues and joys 
inherent in its spiritual simplicity and in its modest values and crite- 
fia, as far as those requirements that go on to constitute material 
sufficiency and satisfaction of such wants and desires are concerned. 

However, that these movements were doomed to meet with 


ultimate failure at varying stages of their lives was a foregone con- 
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clusion due to a number of naive flaws in their conception as wel] 
as insufficient, regular long-term financial backing to sustain the 
enthusiasm of their advocates and activists, once their spirits and 
means to support their foray into the domain of country life had 
begun to dwindle and Russian history and literature bear ample 
reference to this. Indeed, these well-meaning activists were often 
to find to their great surprise and chagrin that, instead of being 
welcomed and treated as messiahs of immediate relief and future 
hope, once the honeymoon duration involving celebratory, liber- 
tine rampages was over, mo Vv“ at s would inevitably find them- 
selves being looked upon soon enough as intruders with little else 


to offer and hence, scoffed at as a nuisance factor, rather than treated 


as an asset. Meanwhile, these idealists too on the other hand had 
started to discover in terms of firs *xperience their encounter 
with the bleak and repetitive cycle of the peasantry’s life and 
stubborn nature, attitudes an vays, to be boring, tiresome and 
most important of all, unproductive in terms of their ultimate ot 
jective. While this discussion thus serves to emphasise the high 
significant role of regular financing in the maintenance of suc 
movements, into which category the Zionist Movement also ir 
evitably should fall, sustained initially as it was by its rich affiliates, 
may also be argued that, this factor, namely regular financing, also 


ultimately governs and without question the ieeeee or life of 


such movements. For example, it is by now a universally known 
fact that, the State of Israel, since its creation in 1948(1367H), has 
chiefly been sustained by vast regular aid in various guises from the 
Unite d States of Americ a, which has often exceeded what that Great 
Power annually provides to the rest of the world put together 
Consequently, for these very reasons in the case of many of the 
movements referred to earlier, it was seldom long before these 
apostles of reform had been compelled to withdraw from the scene 
of their focus in disillusionment and discomfiture. Sadly however, 
they were unfortunately to open the door in their wake in the case 
of each such failure, for those with the will to induce change to 
their liking by the use of force and even terror if necessary. This 
was actually to come to pass regarding several of these movements 
For example, in Russia, the failure of say, the ‘Zemlia I Volia’ was 
ultimately to lead to the emergence of the Nihilists and then the 
Bolsheviks. For these proponents of extremisism, the use of such 


means as ultimate force was even to come to be viewed as normal 
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for a number of decades, well after their goal, usually ultimate dic- 
tatorial power had been achieved, with the ends used to justify 
their ethics and means. Revolutions, justifiable or else, were beheld 
and presented as etait action and revolutionary bodies wielding 
power in several countries in place of legal, democratic institutions, 
in whose name the changes would initially have been sought and 
wrought, cast into distant oblivion. That maturity of reason and 
experience was ultimately to enable several such establishments to 
see the futility of their ways and to reform after many usually sour 
bloody experiences following the long passage of time, constitutes 
altogether another story from a later era 

Jamal Pasha, (at this stage the Commander of the Ottoman 
Fourth Army, “aR its head-quarters in Damascus) and Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha (the ‘Atatiirk’ of the future) have already been intro- 
duced in the ios made earlier to a discussion in February 1916 
(Rabi‘al-Awwal/al-Thani 1334H) over whether al-Madinah and 
eee its six hundred kilometers long rail track, the City’s 
only plausible supply route, should be defended “at all costs” in the 
face of ‘extremely difficult and regularly increasing odds.** Jamal, it 
may be added, was also referred to by Arab enemies of his as “al- 
Jazzar” or “the Butcher”, because of his harsh methods in dealing 


with all opposition, an allegation which he strongly attempts to 


refute in his I ohicor iphy, ‘Memories’, while justifying his own 
policies.** On the other fond and as alluded to earlier, he has also 
been accused by his detractors as a sympathiser of Pan-Islamism, for 
his desperate efforts towards the end in the name of shared faith and 
brotherhood to save the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Both, Mustafa Kamal and Jamal were already major represen- 
tatives at that stage of the “Geng Turk’ (“Young Turkey’) Move- 
ment. The movement for reform in the Ottoman dominions in its 
initial guise had also boasted in general a lot of officers of Arab and 


other denominations representng the various provin 1ces and races 


of the Empire as its members. For example, the Egyptian, “Aziz 
| 


‘Ali al-Misri, a Circassian of origin, who was later to serve in that 
country’s forces as its “Sirdar” with the rank of a Field Marshal, had 
himself once been one of its leading lights, before moving on to the 
membership of and roles in other societies and activities.** 
However, after the above Movement had been hijacked by 
officers, who, instead of adhering to its secular philosophy, had be- 


come open practitioners of Pan-Turanianism, those of other races 
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had begun to break away from it, founding their own se 
ies along similar but ethnic lines. In this vein, the ‘Committe 
Arab Brotherhood’ was founded 
its members such leading Arab figu 
Shafig Bey al-Mu’aiyyad and ‘An 
all over the Arab parts of the Ott 


grouping did not last for long 


officer Lieutenant-Colonel Salim al- 


premeir light was the s el 
Jaza’iri, was founded during 1327H(1909) and had br 


eS all Ove 


greater Arabia, particularly amongst the officers. “The Arts Club 


under “Abdal-Karim Qasim al-Khalil was also formed the same year 
in Constantinople, absorbing many of the members of ‘the Com- 
mittee of ‘Arab Brotherhood’, as was ‘al-“Ahd’ (‘the Committee of 
the Covenant’), which then had linked up with ‘al-Qahtaniyyah’ 

There was also a ‘Revolutionary Committee’, of which little is 
now known and another one, ‘the Committee of Reforms’. This 


had been founded during 


which had a cul 


study in Constantinople, the obj 


similar. They all sought full 

decentralisation of government 

lines, but upheld loyalty in principle to the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. In fact, during the following year, ‘the Party of Union 


and Liberty’, which was opposed to ‘the Committee of Union and 


Progress’ and had for its members elements from all the ethnic groups, 


Turks and non-Turks, was to encourage the creation of what w 


termed ““Decentralisation Committees 


throughout the Empire, to 
9 


promote this Process. In face of strong reaction irom the ruling 


party, ‘the Committee of Union and Progress’ to the activities of 


these bodies, who were then accused of “conspiring against the 
unity of the Empire and of detaching the Arab lands from Turkey 
to deliver them to Europe”, an Arab Conference was held in Pans 
in 1331H(1913) to crystallise Arab political aims and objectives 
These were published, while offices were also opened in several 


Arab countries, with a central bureau in Cairo. Particular thought 


had been given in this instance to the selection of their locations, as 


well as other safeguards against the possibility of persecution by the 


party then in power in Istanbul, ‘the Committee of Union 


Progress’. 


and 
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Nevertheless, when the War came, most at least of those Ar 


officers interrogated in British Prisoner of War Camps, were di 
covered, according to a British Intelligence Memorandum, to hav: 
actually supported the government of the “Young Turks’ in thi 
Empire's hour of need and peril and that, even the minority 
did not, were found to be “unable to square their conscienc¢ 
a military revolt in the face of the enemy”. 

To get back to the story, neither Jamal Pasha nor Mustafa Kamal 
Pasha believed strictly in the hitherto cardinal principles or the ‘ra 


tionale’ and ‘raison d’étre’ of the Ottoman Caliphate, though the 


former attempts to deny this allegation vehemently in his own case 
in his autobiography (“Memories’) on several occasions. Both cet 

tainly paid lip service to them as convenient. These principles, 
may be recalled, were first and foremost the defence, promotion 
and development of Islam, the Muslims and their lands, with their 
three “Holiest of Holies”, Makkah, al-Madinah and al-Quds (Jerusa- 
lem) occupying a very sacred niche at the very top. In fact, it was in 
emphasis of this role that, each Sultan, upon his accession, would 
symbolically gird the sword of his great ancestor ‘Uthman, just as 
he himself had done in an oath-taking ceremony in the presence of 
his spiritual and political mentor, the Shaykh Edebali. The cer 
emony, known in Turkish as “Kilig Kusanmaci”, would take place 
at the Eyup Cami’, the ‘Jami or cathedral mosque, where a Com- 
panion of the Prophet, Abi Aiyytib al-Ansari (Khalid ibn Zayd) 
lies resting after dying in a siege of Constantinople during 52H 
(672).°° 


> 

Of course it was little known to Anwar Pasha or to his other 
colleague Tal‘at that, during the Armenian Massacres of 1915/16 
(1333/35H), which in effect were a violent Turkish reaction to a 
Russian inspired revolt seeking secession, Jamal had actually been 
insecret correspondence with the Entente Powers through the Rus- 
Sians, using the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
(Dashnaktsutium’) as a conduit for offering to overthrow the Ot 
toman Government. It is interesting to note that, in his “*Memo- 
nies, in which he devotes a sizeable portion to “The Armenian 
Question”, he introduces the relevant Chapter (IX) thus: “We 
Young Turks unquestionably prefer the Armenians and particularly 
the Armenian revolutionaries to the Greeks and the Bulgarians” 
However, though blaming Russia squarely in his book “for the 


enmity between Turkish and Armenian elements’, he had not only 
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had begun to break away from it, founding their own secret societ 
ies along similar but ethnic lines. In this vein, the ‘Committee of 


Arab Brotherhood’ was founded during 1326H(1908) and had for 


its members such leading Arab figures as Shukri Pasha al-Aiyyib. 
Shafiq Bey al-Mu’aiyyad and ‘Arif Bey al-Mardini, plus others from 
all over the Arab parts of the Ottoman Empire. Nevertheless, this 


grouping did not last for long. The ‘Qahtaniyyah’, of \ 


premeir light was the staff officer Lieutenant-Colonel Salim al- 


La 
Jaza’iri, was founded during 1327H(1909) and had branches all over 


greater Arabia, particularly amongst the officers. “The Arts Club’ 
under ‘Abdal-Karim Qasim al-Khalil was also formed the same year 
in Constantinople, absorbing many of the members of ‘the Com- 


mittee of ‘Arab Brotherhood’, as was ‘al-“Ahd’ (‘the Committee of 


the Covenant’), which then had linked up with ‘al-Qahtaniyyah’ 


There was also a ‘Revolutionary Committee’, of which little is 


now known and another one, ‘the Committee of Reforms’. This 


had been founded during 1328H(1910). Apart from ‘the Arts Club’, 
which had a cultural front and also catered to students arnving to 
study in Constantinople, the objectives of all these committees were 
similar. They all sought full equality with the Turks and 


decentralisation of government and administration along democratic 


lines, but upheld loyalty in principle to the integrity of the Otto 
man Empire. In fact, during the following year, ‘the Party of Union 


and Liberty’, which was opposed to ‘the Committee of Union and 
Progress’ and had for its members elements from all the ethnic groups, 
Turks and non-Turks, was to encourage the creation of what were 
termed “Decentralisation Committees” throughout the Empire 
promote this process. 


to 
In face of strong reaction from the nulin; 
party, ‘the Committee of Union and Progress’ to the activities 


these bodies, who were then accused of “conspiring against 


unity of the Empire and of detaching the Arab lands from Tur 
to deliver them to Europe”, 


an Arab Conference was held in Pans 
in 1331H(1913) to crystallise Arab political aims and objectives 
These were published, while offices were also opened in several 
Arab countries, with a central bureau in Cairo. Particular thought 
had been given in this instance to the selection of their locations, as 
well as other safeguards against the possibility of persecution by the 
party then in power in Istanbul, ‘the Committee of Union and 


Progress’. 
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Nevertheless, when the War came, most at least of those Arab 
officers interrogated in British Prisoner of War Camps, were dis- 
covered, according to a British Intelligence Memorandum, to have 
actually supported the government of the ‘Young Turks’ in the 
Empire's hour of need and peril and that, even the minority who 
did not, were found to be “unable to square their consciences with 
a military revolt in the face of the enemy” 

To get back to the story, neither Jamal Pasha nor Mustafa Kamal 
Pasha believed strictly in the hitherto cardinal principles or the ‘ra- 
tionale’ and ‘raison d’étre’ of the Ottoman Caliphate, though the 
former attempts to deny this allegation vehemently in his own case 
in his autobiography (‘Memories’) on several occasions. Both cet 
tainly paid lip service to them as convenient. These principles, as 
may be recalled, were first and foremost the defence, promotion 
and development of Islam, the Muslims and their lands, with their 
three “Holiest of Holies”, Makkah, al-Madinal 


lem) occupying a very sacred niche at the very top. In fact, it was in 


1 and al-Quds (Jerusa- 


emphasis of this role that, each Sultan, upon his accession, would 


symbolically gird the sword of his great ancestor “‘Uthmian, just as 


he himself had done in an oath-taking ceremony in the presence of 


his spiritual and political mentor, the Shaykh Edebali. The cer 


emony, known in Turkish as “Kili¢g Kusanmaci’”, would take place 


at the ‘Eyup Cami’, the ‘Jami or cathedral mosque, where a Com- 
panion of the Prophet, Aba Aiyyiab al-Ansari (Khalid ibn Zayd) 
lies resting 
(672) 888 


after dying in a siege of Constantinople during 52H 


Of course it was little known to Anwar Pasha or to his other 


league Tal‘at that, during the Armenian Massacres of 1915/16 


C 


0 
(1333/35H), which in effect were a violent Turkish reaction to a 


Aussian inspired revolt seeking secession, Jamal had actually been 
insecret correspondence with the Entente Powers through the Rus- 
Sians, using the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
(Dashnaktsutium’) as a conduit for offering to overthrow the Ot 
toman Government. It is interesting to note that, in his ‘Memo- 
ties, in which he devotes a sizeable portion to “The Armenian 
Question”, he introduces the relevant Chapter (IX) thus: “We 
Young Turks unquestionably prefer the Armenians and particularly 
the Armenian revolutionaries to the Greeks and the Bulgarians’. 
However, though blaming Russia squarely in his book “for the 


enmity between Turkish and Armenian elements’, he had not only 
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offered to put an end to these massacres, but had even agreed t 
Russia’s terms to hand over Constantinople and the Dardanelles ¢ 
them provided he was recognised Sultan over Greater Syria 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, Cilicia (Southern Turkey), and Kurdistiy 


onomy, he had also sought 


Offering to grant these provin: 
financial aid from these Powers to rebuild his would be Kingdom 
Nevertheless, by March 1916 (1334H), despite Russian pressure ir 
favour of acceptance, the offer had fallen flat due to French de 
mands, which sought Cilicia and 
to mention British concerns regarding their future aspirations in the 
region 

With reference to these Armer 
recording here that, soon after tl 
Nicholas II during a visit to the 
the Armenian Church as ea 
that: “a most bnilliant fut 
to the historian M 
dreds of thousand 
its own large Armenian minontty a source of fifth column activity 
treachery and disl the end of the War and 
later on, many of Committee of Union 
and Progress’ including Anwar, ‘at and Jamal were to be killed 


while in exile at the hands of Armenian assassins in acts of revenge 


D: ‘The Damascus Protocol’ 
and the Sharif-McMahon Correspondence 


Incidentally, the Arab Revolt, because of its initial lofty aspirations, 
at least as perceived by many Ar 1as come to form a meme 
rable, if painful water-shed in modern Arab history despite its fail 
ure to realise many of its assumed goals. In fact, as far as the Hejaz 
was concerned, in vitriolic recognition of 
achievement and its far reaching effects, Jamal Pasha was sourly to 
sum up its outcome in his terms as making “none other than His 
Majesty King George V of England” the “Hadem el Heremein el 
Shenfein (Protector of the Two Holy Cities)’’. Furthermore, la- 
menting other British territorial and political ambitions in the 1 
gion and commenting comparatively on the outcome and f 
effects of events and their harm to Islamic interests. especially by 
Makkah’s Grand Sharif, he was gravely to add: “compared with the 


injury done to the Khalifate by Sherif Hussein, the blows dealt at 


C 
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Mohammedan power by the Moorish leaders (in al-Andalus, Spain), 
when they allied themselves with Christian states are simply insig- 
nificant”.*?! This was an estimation with which Sir Gilbert Clayton 
was to gleefully agree, but in his own words as shall be seen 

The Arab Revolt was also responsible for the meteoric rise to 
fame of T.E. Lawrence and for that wonderful, highly imaginative 
and enduring masterpiece of English literature, “The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom’ — an account of this Great War’s episode in this the- 
atre — though many who claim to be in the know, especially Arab 
sources, have lamentably decried it since its appearence for several 
of its factual inaccuracies, not to mention Lawrence’s own role in 
it. The lack of consistency displayed in the spelling and translitera 
tion of Arabic words, names and terms that it suffers from, could 


1 


however be looked at as a tolerable discrepancy and liberty, that I 


suppose some greats of literature like Lawrence’s famous contem- 
porary and admirer, Sir Winston Churchill have taken at times, and 
which their critics and detractors relegate to endearing eccentnicity. 
Indeed, its display on the part of the former, does not on the whole 
seem to affect this voluminous work’s high literary menit, which 
had captivated the complete imagination of its contemporary Brit 
ish generation and still continues to draw and convert the romantic 
to its religion of sorts, with an appeal, undiminished by time. 
Nevertheless, the chicanery, the political double-dealing, the 
lying and the cheating that underlay the foundations and the course 
of this War in the desert right from the very beginning, with its 
long trail of promises that were made and yet, were never intended 
to be kept from the very start by the Great Imperial Powers once 
their strategic and political goals in the region had been achieved, 
was to cast such a pall of unhappy and almost tragic gloom over the 


consciences and lives of some of the key players of this drama in the 


i 
desert, not to mention the entire region and its indefinite future, 


that, once the action was over and the time for reflection had de- 
scended along with the settling dust on the large series of events, 
Lawrence himself was to die in a motor-cycle accident in Oxfordshire 
during 1935(1354H) after having spent a number of his latter years 
in disguise and even perhaps feelings of shame and remorse, once as 
“Aircraftsman Shaw’. 

He was to commit to the folios of ‘the Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom’ some of the reasons for his feelings of guilt in the following 
words: “I could see that if we won the war the promises to the 
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Arabs were dead paper. Had I been an honourable adviser I would 
have sent my men home, and not let them risk the 
stuff. Yet the Arab inspiration was our main tool 
Eastern war. So I assured them that England kept her word in letter 
and spirit. In this comfort they performed their fine tl 

course, instead of being proud of what we did toge 
tinually and bitterly ashamed” 


r lives for suck 


n winning the 


her, I was con- 


On the other hand, Major N 
Bray, who also was to play an important part in this whole episode 
of the war in Arabia and subsequently w1 


ote critically of Lawrence’s 


role and his short-comings in the management of its operations in 


his own account of it, ‘Shifting Sands’, is found to propose the view 


that, it was his unwilling] xate authority that was to cor 


COn 


tribute In a MajOr Way 


“to attain either his owr 
ambitions or those of 


his care’. 


Lawrence himself, 1 


ich not directly involved then 
in person, was at least ni are of the negotiations being con- 


ducted amongst the Entente Powers, particularly Britain and France, 


about the division of Ottoman possessions once the War was over 
and also of the general course tl - taking. In order to turn the 
situation in the eastern theatre of the War in their favour, even as 
Sir Henry McMahon (the High 

approval and involvement of the Bntish Foreign Secretary, Sir Ed 


ward Grey, was making grand promises to the Sharif Husayn as is 


mmissioner in Cairo) with the 


evident from his communication of 24th October 1915 (14th Dhi'l- 


Hijjah 1333H) and agreeing to almost ill his demands, that is, bar- 


ring a few minor logical, cosmetic t¢ rritorial modifications to those 
that the Sharif, on behalf of himself and the Arab secret societies, 
had delineated in his letter of 14th July 1915 (1st Ramadan 1333H 
unknown to the latter, discussions in detail over what was to come 
to be known as ‘the Sykes-Picot-Sazanov Agreement’ were to be 
initiated in London on 23rd November 1915 (Muharram 1334H 
between Britian and France. Upon their satisfactory conclusion on 
3rd January 1916 (Safar 1334H), their outcome had then been pre- 
sented to the Russians for their concurrence. As may be seen, while 
these deliberations had been initiated after McMahon’s above re- 


ferred to promises to the Sharif, they had actually been finalised 


some six months before the actual start of the Sharifian Revolt 
Since the clauses of the result of these tripartite discussions govern- 
ing the division of the Ottoman Empire between Britian. France 
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and Russia (and Italy too by virtue of other simultaneous agree- 


ments), were contradictory in the main to what had been promised 


so far to the Sharif by McMahon, this was to place a big exclama- 
tion mark over the 


wisdom and ethics of these whole proceedings. 


Apart from the appeasement of territorial 1 all round, a major 


underlying British strategic objective from this excercise had been 


the virtual containment of Russian ambitions towards India and the 


warm waters of the Gulf. In order to secure this and in return for 


keeping the Straits open to all shipping, Russia had already been 
promised by Britain by early March 1915(Rabi‘al-Thani 1333H), 


Constantinople, the western coastline of the Bosphorus, the Sea of 


Marmara, the Dardanelles, south-western Thrace and north-west 


em Anatolia. While, in accordance with another secret treaty signed 


in London and dated 26th Apmil 1915(Jamad al-Awwal 1333H), 
Italy's new northern frontier for entering the field on the side of the 
Entente Powers within a month, was to be the Brenner Pass, the 
port of Trieste and Dalmatia from the terntories of the Hapsburgs 
and the Dodecanese Islands, plus a “just share” of Turkey’s Medi- 
terranean coast around Adalia ll 


is well as a protectorate over central 
Albania and if need be, “equitable compensation” in Africa in keep- 
ing with the gains 

Ibrahim Pasha, the son of hammad “Ali, an ethnic Alba- 


-arliest to provide would-be Arab 


definition of what constituted an 


nian, was one of, if 1 
nationalists of the future 


Arab, as well as of th boundries of the lands to be 
clamed by them as the nation’s own. When asked at the siege 


of Acre about how far he planned to continue his drive north were 
he to be successful, he is said to have replied: “as far as | can com- 
as : ‘ een 

municate with the populace in Arabic 


The Sharif’s initial demands in detail, based on those of the 


Arab secret societies and as transmitted in his letter referred to above 


of 14th July (ist Ramadan), had been that: 

1. Great Britain should recognise the independence of the 
Arab countries which are bound on the north, by the line Mersin— 
Arab t hic} 

Adana to parallel 37°N; and thence along the line Birejik—Urfa— 
Adana to parallel N 1 tl long the line Birejik—Urt 

Mardin—Midiat—Jazirat (ibn ‘Umar)—Amadia to the Persian fron- 
tier; on the east, by the Persian frontier down to the Persian Gulf 


on the south, by the Indian Ocean (with the exclusion of “Adan, 


t 
whose status should remain as at present 


; on the west, by the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean Sea back to Mersin. 
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2. Great Britain will agree to the proclamation of an Ara 


Caliphate for Islam. 


= 


3. The Sharifian Arab Government undertakes, other things 


being equal, to grant Great Bnitain preference in all economic en- 
terprises in the Arab countnies... 


George Antonius, who refers to these terms as “the Damascus Pro- 


tocol”, states categorically that, it had been drafted by the Arab 


secret societies of ‘al-Fatat’ (‘the Youth’) and ‘al-‘Ahd’ (‘the Coy- 


enant’) and handed over in late May (Jamad al-Thani 1333H) to 


the Sharif Faysal, then on his way back home from Constantinople 
via Damascus, to carry to his father as their conditions for co-oper 


ating with Britian against Turkey. He had carried this text to Makkah 
in “Liliputian characters” sewn inside the lining of the boots of 
one of his retainers.*’* Worth noting amidst these demands in par- 
ticular are the references to “the Sharifian Arab Government” and 
the support sought from Britian for the proclamation of an “Arab 


Caliphate of Islam”— as accurate a recognition of facts and as true 


a silent comment by itself as any on the state of affairs of the Muslim 
World at the time, though there is some fairness in it also, as the 
British Empire was not only then a great political power, but the 
spokesman for the world’s largest number of Muslims as well. 

To these demands, McMahon’s reply of 24th October (14th 
Dhi’l-Hijjah) had read: 

“The (two) districts of Mersin and Alexandretta, and portions 
of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama 
and Aleppo, cannot be said to be purely Arab, and must on that 
account be excepted from the proposed delimitation. Subject to 
that modification, and without prejudice to the treaties concluded 
between us and certain Arab Chiefs (vide—the Persian Gulf and 
South-West Arabia), we accept that delimitation. As for the re 
gions lying within the proposed frontiers, in which Great Britain is 
free to act without detriment to the interests of her ally France, | 
am authorised to give you the following pledges on behalf of the 
Government of Great Bnitain, and to reply as follows to your note 

1. That, subject to the modifications stated above, Great Brit 
ain is prepared to recognise and uphold the independence of the 
Arabs in all the regions lying within the frontiers proposed by the 
Sharif of Mecca; 
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2. That, Great Britain will guarantee the Holy Places against 


all external aggression, and wil 


ll l rec ognise the obligation ot presery 
ing them from aggression; 
3. That, when circumstances permit, Great Britain will help 


the Arabs with her advice and assist them in the establishment of 


governments to suit those diverse regions; 


already decided 


4. That, it is understood that the Arabs have 
I 


to seek the counsels and advice of Great Britain exclusively: and 
that such European advisers and officials as may be needed to estab 


lish a sound system of administration shall be British; 


5. That, as regards the two Vilayets of Baghdad and of Basra, 
the Arabs recognise that the fact of Great Britain’s established posi 
tion and interests there will call for the setting up of special admin- 
istrative arrangements to protect those regions from foreign aggres 
sion...” 

Within the parameters of this correspondence and after some fur 


ther exchanges regarding the disputed issues, in which Britain main 


tained her stubborn stance over those areas of the Syrian coastal 
region in which France professed claims of historic nights and inter- 
ests, and with both parties eager to come to terms due to other 
military and political pressures and constraints, the Sharif, without 


renouncing his claims, but in order “to avoid what may possibly 


injure the alliance between Great Britain and France and the agree 
ment made between them during the present War”, decided “to 
shelve the matter for the duration of the War”. On this note, ac- 
cording to George Antonius, “both sides regarded the bargain as 
concluded’’.° 

To borrow the Bnitish Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey’s 
words, the reason for this hectic activity on the part of his govern- 
ment was “to get the Arabs on our side against the Turk”. Yet, at 
the same time, there were many like him in the British camp who 
were also sceptical of Arab ability to accomplish anything of value 
in the War. Indeed, despite the eager manner in which the prom- 
ises were being made, Grey was to confide to his colleague in the 
Cabinet, the Secretary for India, Austen Chamberlain, that, “the 
whole thing was a castle in the air which would never matenialise”.” 


In the light of this general scepticism in several British quarters 


concerning the strategic siginificance and value of the Revolt, it is 
important to record what some of those intimately involved with it 


had to say in this regard. For example, in a memorandum written 
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towards the end of 1916 or early 1917(1335H), he was to state 
“The main factor that recommended the Sharif revolt was that 
whether it succeeded or failed our military commitment would be 
small and we should be able to counteract by diplomacy alone the 
evil effect in Eastern eyes upon British prestige caused by the evacu- 
ation of the Sinai, the retreat from Ctesiphon, the retirement from 
Lahej and the evacuation of Gallipoli”. He was also to go on to 
observe that: “The Sharif’s revolt has shattered the solidarity of Is- 
lam, in that, Moslem is fighting against Moslem. It has emphasised 
the failure of the Jehad and endangered the Khalifate of the Sultan 
[he gravity of this blow to Turkey can be estimated by the furious 
protest of pro-Turk Moslem elements. The intrigues of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress and of German Onentalists have been 
to a large extent counteracted” 

“The agreement carries on and completes our policy in Arabia, 
as exemplified in the agreements with the Hadhramaut, Oman, 
Muscat, Kowait and Bin Sa’ud. With the last named, it gives Great 
Britain a band of influence running across Arabia from Red Sea to 
Persian Gulf as a bar to the progress of hostile activity and penetra- 
tion, it has rendered pro-Bnitish a large body of anti-Turk senti- 
ments in Turkish Arabia, Syria and Mesopotamia and it has im- 
paired the loyalty of the Arab divisions of the Turkish army. Its 
effect is continuing and even should the Sharif only succeed in 
holding out until peace is declared, it will be found to have had a 
cumulative effect which may influence greatly the final situation’”” 

Meanwhile, the Head of the Arab Bureau in Cairo, D.G. 
Hogarth was later on to state that: “Had the Revolt never done 
anything else than to frustrate the combined march of the Turks 
and Germans in Southern Arabia in 1916(1334H), we should owe 
it more than we have paid to this day”’.* 

In fact, at times during the course of the Revolt, the promised 
British Subsidy of £125,000 (Sterling Pounds) a month, for the first 
four months was so slow in getting through, that the Sharif Faysal 
was forced to resort to carrying around a heavily guarded cash box 

weighted with stones in order to keep up the spirits of his follow- 


ing. Two Pounds were paid to each volunteer, with four more if 


his camel and a modern rifle were made available during the earlier 


stage, as each of these would then have been utilised by no less than 
four men.” 
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E: The Course of the Revolt 


On the actual course of the Revolt since its start on 10th June 1916 
(9th Sha‘ban 1334H) and some of its most important events, it may 
be mentioned that, Jiddah was to surrender on 16th June (12th 
Sha‘ban) to the Sharifian Commander, the Shaykh Muhsin Mansar 
of the Harb confederation of tribes following bombardment by the 
two cruisers, the Fox and the Hardinge, of the Royal Indian Navy’s 
Red Sea Fleet under the command of Admiral Wemyss on the 
‘Euryabus’, supported later by a seaplane carrier, the “Ben-my 
Chree’.”” During this episode, the Sharif’s youngest son Zayd, who 
had then returned from his studies at Oxford University, was in- 
vesting Jiddah from land. 

Philby was to add that, in order to stir up local opposition to 
the Turks, Zayd had sent a message to that Port’s leading citizen, 
Muhammad al-Tawil, Deputy-Director of Customs, offering him 
promotion, if he would desert the Turks. Despite the fact that the 
latters’ position was desperate, he is said to have replied that, “hay 


ing served them faithfully for a quarter of a century, he would not 


Then, when the Turkish 
ivited him to a council of war “to 
deliberate the advisability of surrender” 


desert them in the hour of their need” 
Commander of the Garmson ir 
, he declined on grounds 


that, “he could not be a party to a development, which, though 
inevitable, he regarded as fraught with disaster for the Hejaz”. Lastly, 
when the Garrison actually surrendered, he did not bow to the 
conquerors until he had said his last farewell to the Turkish officers 
on the steamer carrying them into captivity. After returning to the 
shore released from his obligations towards the Ottoman adminis- 
tration by its departed representatives, he made his way to Zayd ibn 
Husayn to place himself at the disposal of the new government. 
Suitably touched and impressed by what he had come to learn about 
the man, Zayd was to see to it that his father appointed al-Tawil the 
Director and it was said that, of the few people, if any, who dared 
to stand up to the old Sharif, Muhammad al-Tawil could and often 
did when required.” 

According to HRH Prince Ghazi ibn Muhammad ibn Talal of 
Jordan, his great grandfather ‘AbdAllah (whom Lawrence was to 
describe as “too clever”), and the latter’s elder and younger broth- 
ers “Ali and Faysal were the sons of the Sharif Husayn from his 
cousin, the Sharifah ‘Abdiyyah bint “AbdAllah (a former Grand 
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Sharif), while his Turkish wife, the mother of Zayd and his sister 


Sarah was called “Adilah. A third wife, Madihah, was the mother of 
another of his daughters, called Salihah. 
T he su 


yjugation by the Sharif’s adherents of Makkah’s f 
and barrack 


forts 
s, which also had put up a stiff resistance, was not com- 


4th July 1916 (1st Ramadan 1334H), when the bar- 


pleted unti 


racks at ‘Jirwal’ caught fire and the defenders found themselves with- 
out the means to fight the rising flames. During the fighting in 
Makkah, a few shells had also landed in the ‘Haram’ as mentioned 
earlier on. One had sadly caused damage to the Ka‘bah and the 
‘Kiswah’ and also killed a number of people, while another had 
affected the ‘Maqam’ (‘Station’) of Ibrahim. The disfiguring of the 
bas-relief on one of the interior walls, bearing the Caliph ‘Uthmin’s 
name, interpreted by the citizens as an indication of the outcome of 
grave events due to be unfolded, has also already been referred to 
earlier. 

After varying levels of resistance from the Ottoman troops, most 
of the posts attacked by the Sharif’s followers were eventually to be 
taken. However, a crisis was to dev elop regards the capture of al- 
Madinah—the terminus of the Hejaz Railway in Arabia, to whose 
complexities a new dimension was added by the dismissal of Husayn 
ibn ‘Ali from his office on 2nd July (28th Sha‘ban) and the appoint- 
ment on 10th July (28th Ramadan) and despatch of a new Grand 
Sharif fox Makkah. ‘Ali Haidar of the clan of ‘Dhawi Zayd’. The 
latter were rivals of the ‘Dhawi ‘Aun’ to which Husayn belonged 

‘Ali Haidar was to be stationed in al-Madinah temporarily as Grand 
Sharif until the recapture of Makkah by the ¢ )ttomans.”* That how- 
ever, was not destined to happen and he was fated to pass the course 
of the War in the Prophet’s City till prior to the Ottoman with- 
drawal from there. That besides, the reason al-Madinah did not 
surrender like all the other posts was due to the redoubtable de- 
fence organised and offered against immense odds by its inspiring, 
inventive and improvising commander, “Umar Fakhral-din Pashi, 
endearingly referred to by his troops and the local populace as Fakhri 
(Fahmi). 

It may be recalled that, when Mustafa Kamal Pasha had been 
consulted by Jamal Pasha on the question of al-Madinah’s future 


defence, which was proving more and more difficult by the day. 
after reviewing all the relevant factors and immediate and 
implic ations between them concerning the issue 


future 
his ultimate reac- 
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tion or response had been that, he on his part, did not wish to go 
down in history as the man who had abandoned that City. This had 
temporarily served well to encourage the continuation of the main- 
tenance of its garrison despite the consistently increasing odds and 
hardships. In token and public display of this commitment, Jamal 
Pasha and the Minister for War, Anwar (Enver) Pasha had then 
even visited al-Madinah the following month (March/Rabi' al- 
Thani) and presented the Prophet’s Mosque with an eleventh cen 
tury Hijri (seventeenth century CE) gold casket studded with ru- 


bies and emeralds, to hold a copy of the Qur’an. On it, Anwar 


Pasha had referred to himself as “the Servant of Islam” 

Yanbu’, al-Madinah’s major port and almost impregnable from 
land because of its situation, was however to fall to concerted naval 
and land operations on 27th July 1916 (Ramadan 1334H) by the 
British Royal Indian Navy’s Red Sea Fleet and the Sharifian forces 
and this was followed shortly by the capture of al-Lith and al- 
Qunfidhah, in the “Asir, though the latter was soon to be retaken 
by the Ottomans. Lastly, al-Tai’f was surprisingly to surrender meekly 


on 22nd September 1916 (Dhi’l-Qa‘dah 1334H) when the ‘Wali’ 


of the Hejaz, Ghalib Pasha, upon being surprised and taken un- 
awares by the Sharif’s second son, ‘AbdAllah, following a clever 
and daring stratagem, had no choice but to seek terms.” This sur- 
render had also brought into the Sharif’s possession, an Ottoman 
military band.” Then, in the north, the forces under Husayn’s el- 
dest son, “Ali, had tried to interfere with the railway track and also 
attempted an assault on al-Muhit about thirteen miles west of al- 
Madinah, followed by one on the latter itself, but had been com- 
pelled by that City’s outer defences to retire in no orderly fash- 
ion.” In order to put pressure on those of his subjects who might 
have entertained divided loyalties and whose support he needed, 
the Sharif had already emphatically asked the British even pnor to 
the outbreak of the Revolt, to blockade the Hejazi ports and assist 
in his efforts to coerce these elements into co-operation, if only out 
of fear of loss of vital supplies such as food, not to mention its 
general effect on their livelihood and on commerce. This the Brit- 
ish had obliged with, by converting a partial blockade that they had 
been enforcing since late 1914 (early 1333H), into a complete one, 


which was to come into effect as of 15th May 1916 (Jamad al- 


Thani 1334H).’ 


Holy Cities 


In the meanwhile, efforts 


were also doubled to provide th 
new Sharifian State with 


the requisite modern trappin 
hood such as, a modern ministerial cabinet compnised of the r 


cally essential portfolios, with nota 
families of Makkah and fk 


»les representative of the famou 


the 
manning them. The Shaykh 

AbdAllah Sarraj was to act as I eRe to the Sharif’s eldest son ‘Ali 
he new Hejaz’s first Prime Minister, while his second son ‘AbdAllah 
was designated the role of its Boe Minister. However, th 
appointments were mainly cosmetic and the bearers of these weight 
portfolios intended to be no more than in Sharif Husay 

; 


highly personalised now in the guise of the RE: 


of the Arab Lands” 


he had taken on second vembe 1916 early Muharram 1335H) 


declared or rather self—p 


It was often said of these ministers that, despite their sonorous jol 
titles, they often had to sign documents without reading them out 
of awe for his person ive portfolio of Finance had 
been give! t ccasion to ‘Abdal-Rahman of the famou 
trading house of Hadrami origin of Banajah—most orotate 
cause of that family’s wealth and eminence at the time. Inciden- 
tally, this Banajah family is the very same which had offered great 
hospitality to the Sultans of Hadramaut, “Umar ibn ‘Awad and Saleh 
ibn Ghalib al-Qu‘aiti, during their visits to the Hejaz alluded to in 
an earlier chapte1 hen, just was the case with the Sultans in 
Constantinople, the Sharif Husayn, in theu emulation, was also to 
constitute a body of supreme jurists, but merely of Mutftis or senior 
Qadis of the Shafi‘i and the Maliki Schools in his case instead of 
representatives of all the four Schools of Jurisprudence and ignoring 
thus the Hanafi and the Hanbali ‘Madhahib’, in order to oversee 
and ensure that his Government’s departments were working 1 
consonance with the interpretations of the ‘Shari‘ah’.”” He h 
presumably decided to overlook the appointment of representa- 
tives for these two Schools because they did not claim too many 
followers in his domains. 

Sir Ronald Storrs, with the he ' T.E. Lawrence, had also 
designed for the new kingdom its first issue of stamps, which bore 
the legend “Hejazi Post”. When submitted for approval, the Sharif 
had promptly proceeded to print them without fu 
their designers, but with tl 


rther reference to 
1e above proposed text of the legend 
replaced by “Hashimite Arab Government” 


Also designed was a 
beautiful intricate flag with green to represent 


the Prophet’ s favourite 


the “Alids also; 


o shortly 

ind regional politic 

for the rare likes of Fa hri Pasha, the Deputy of Jamal Pas 

Fo ith Army, then | ne ynia-Palestine. Fakhni 

uccessfull mbined his many fir lal ~s such ith. indefat 

successfully combined his man 1€ qualities such as faith, indefati 
ility, resolution and \ en needed 

Some of these attributes, particularly the latter, may not necessarily 


have always endeared him to everyone, but were nevertheless ap- 


zy enough at le to his own men and a host of others 


come chang 
seldom gave a had decided to place 
his ultimate trust in 1 the One in the discharge of his duty to- 
wards his faith, come what may. Refusing abjectly to bow before 
dictates of the “nts, Or to supenor command in 


What was for him suc ha a weighty issue as the defence of the Prophet’s 


City, . is mind with every intention to carry on in 
ae 


Oe re ot € this re 
come what may 

Willing to rely on himself and the meagre resources as and 
when available to him, if at all—rather like that other great Otto- 
man soldier fighting with great ingenuity under very similar cir- 

tances in South-West Arabia, “Ali Sa‘id Pasha 

halling them and organising the inner and outer fortifications and 
defences of al Medinah: as well as the defence network system pn- 
marily based on outposts, depots and rapidly moving mobile col- 
umns for the protection of the various settlements and the inter- 
communications between them, and yet again, never afraid to go 


on the offensive if need be, Fakhri Pasha had actually managed, 
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during the months of Safar 1335H(December 1916) and Rabi 
Awwal 1335H(January 1917) to wreak great havoc in the Sharif 
camp, once by outflanking a force of Harb levies guarding the r 
to Rabigh and then routing another under the Sharif Zayd iby 
Flusayn, thus laying the routes to Rabigh and Makkah open| 
himself. 


However, his push further southwards on this occasion had t 


be brought to an end as a meaningless exercise upon the dire 


realisation that, further efforts against fresh, regular troops and 


aeroplanes, both provided by the British from Egypt, would 


exhaust his already overstretched resources and lines of communi 


only 
cation from the main base in al-Madinah, and especially so, as the 
Sharifian troops, now being supplied from the sea, had started op- 
erating to his north and interfering increasingly with the railway 
track, almost at will. Hence, this challenging thrust by Fakhri Pashi 
which had initially caused considerable alarm in the Sharifian and 
British camps, eventually had to turn around during Rabi’ al-Awwal 
1335H(18th January 1917), but not before having faced action against 
a unit of four British aeroplanes under a Major Ross. This novel 


weapon, upon its introduction, was rapidly becoming increasingly 
| 


decisive in this theatre of the War as well 


In fact, alarmed by Fakhri Pasha’s rapid successes, the Sharif 


Husayn had applied for urgent help from the British in trained troops 
and weaponry in order to stem his above advance. Yet, so nervous 
and sensitive were they of responding favourably to this appeal, lest 


it be misunderstood by their Muslim subjects, that, nothing was 


dispatched until every precaution had been taken to ensure that, no 
step in this regard would be open to the interpretation amongst 
them and their co-religionists the world over that, the sanctity of 
the Hejaz as Islam’s Holy Land had been “compromised” or was in 
any sense being trifled with and despoiled by non-Muslim invaders 


In fact, so nervous were the British about this issue that, at o1 


critical stage during this episode, Storrs had been reduced to advis- 
ing the Sharif “‘AbdAIlah that, not only will the British troops not 
be sent, but the British planes also withdrawn, and the extra £10,000 
in funds asked for, will also not be forthcoming. It was only after 
‘AbdAllah had intimated the French his thoughts that, under the 


circumstances, his father may well have no other choice but to seek 


a separate peace with the Ottoman authorities, that the British 


, under 
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French pressure, were coerced into relenting and reversing this newly 
conceived stance of theirs.’ 

Moreover, since the Sharifian revolt was not proceeding too 
well at this stage, after a flashy start, mainly due to the threat sensed 
from the troops in al-Madinah under Fakhri Pasha, and as the Bnt 
ish were finding themselves faced with difficulties in sending troops 
and aid, hence, with the approval, nay indeed upon the su 
of Sir Henry McMahon himself, recou 


goestion 
se was had to the French to 
lend a helping hand. Their first response was to send a Lieutenant- 
was Very 
much in the same manner the British had sent Colonel Amold 
Wilson. However, Bremond had arrived in Jiddah in late Septem 

ber 1916 (Dhi’]-Qa‘dah 1334H) a few weeks before the Hajj and 


not alone, but at the head of over a thousand troops (1,052 to be 


Colonel, Edouard Bremond as their representative, whicl 


precise), mostly Muslims from their colonies, of whom, fifty-three 
were officers.”’ 

The capabilities of the Sharifian forces were also to be further 
augmented by the recruitment of Ottoman officers of Arab ongin, 
pnmarily from British Prisoners of War camps in Egypt, India and 
elsewhere and particularly after the harsh treatment of Arab polit 
cal prisoners by Jamal Pasha. It has to be said that, until this day they 
had mostly proved reluctant to cooperate in activities they deemed 
treacherous. Nevertheless, as a result of this development, several 
capable officers were to be introduced into the Sharifian camp, many 
to serve with great distinction for long years, not merely during this 
War, but later on in the Hashimite Amirate of Transjordan and the 
Kingdom of al-‘Irag. Amongst these may be cited the names of 
Muhammad Sharif al-Fariigi, a deserter at Gallipoli and member of 
the secret society of “al-“Ahd’ (‘the Covenant’) and destined to play 
the role of a more or less self-appointed ‘ex-officio’ Sharifian Agent 
in Cairo, Niri al-Sa‘id, who was later on to serve as the Prime 
Minister of al-‘Irag on several occasions, and who in this War was 
to face Mustafa Kamal Pasha in Aleppo, Syria, Maulid Mukhlis, 
Jamal al-Midfa‘i, Ja‘far al-“Askari, who was to enjoy the unusual 
distinction of adding to his decorations, which included the Ger- 
man Iron Cross, the British C.M.G as well later on and the formi- 
dable ‘Aziz ‘Ali al-Misri, who, after being rescued as it may be 
recalled from the wrath of Anwar Pasha and the Ottoman gallows 
by no less than the personal intervention of Lord Kitchener him- 


self, was to go to on to serve for a while as the Sharifian Minister of 
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War and then “Sirdar” or Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian 
army. 
It is said that al-Misri, a born revolutionary recognised later on 
in life for his pro-German and anti-Bnitish inclinations, had been 
removed from Sharifian service allegedly for harbouring anti-Husayn 
and pro-Ottoman sentiments. This was even though he had been 
sent to serve under the Sharifian banner with the enthusiastic back- 
ing of the Arab Bureau in Cairo soon after being rescued. That 
several Arab societies and organisations had sprung up over most of 
the Arab lands of the Ottoman State in reaction to the policies of 
‘the Committee of Union and Progress’ and claiming to speak for 
Arab rights has already been mentioned. One of these in Egypt was 
the “Ottoman Decentralisation Party”. Al-Misri as an Ottoman 


officer and later on, a leader of the secret society called ‘al-‘Ahd’ 


(the Covenant’), which, like the “Qahtan League’, consisted pn- 
marily of army officers and also sought equal nights for the Arabs 
alongside the Turks, had few strong feelings for Sharif Husayn’s 
aspirations to become the Caliph. In this regard, Lawrence was to 
write: “...he (the Sharif) knew that they (the Mesopotamians, Syr- 
ians and ‘Iragis) were fighting, not to give him dominion, but to set 
free their own countries for their own governing”.”” 

On a number of occasions, al—-Misri had offered the Bnitish ad- 
vice, and at least once, even presented proposals for overthrowing 
the government of ‘the Committee of Union and Progress’ as rep- 
resented by the Triumvirate of Anwar, Tal‘at and Jamal and replac- 
ing it by an administrative structure organised along federal lines, 
with local autonomy for all regions and equality in treatment and 
opportunity for their citizens. This was in 1918(1336H) and through 
the British Embassy in Madrid. However, as this was not what the 
British, specially the Arab Bureau then wanted, but the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire, over the territories of which they 
aspired to establish a British mandate, something that the region 
would find hard to swallow, al-Misri’s advice and offers in this re- 
gard were not accepted.”’” According to some, it was also al-Misri 
who had onginally put forward the idea to Storrs and Lawrence of 
using tribesmen loyal to the Sharif in a guerilla campaign as irregu- 
lars after training them in its techniques, instead of employing regu- 
lar Allied army units, which were bound to arouse suspicion and 
hatred, both locally and amongst Muslims abroad. Of course, one 


of his motives in suggesting this had also been to keep the Entente 
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Powers (in this case Britain and France), whose physical presence in 
Arabia would have been abhorrent to all Muslims, out of it. 
Lawrence, perceiving the value of al-Misri’s ideas and realising the 
prospects of their acceptability with his superiors, as well as their 
success—for Wingate (shortly to become High Commissioner in 
Egypt) also held similar views—was to adopt, promote and use them 
in Britain’s interests at the expense of French ambitions. Wingate 


was even to go on to claim later and with considerable justification 


as it appears, that, it was actually he who had initiated the Arab 
Revolt.” 

The port of Wajh was the next to be taken on behalf of the 
Entente Powers by an operation from the sea involving sailors of 
the Bntish Royal Indian Navy supported by Arab Levies from the 
land on 23rd January 1917 (Rabi° al-Awwal 1335H). Then al- 
‘Agabah was to fall on 6th July (Ramadan) to an overland effort by 
the Sharif Nasir ibn “Ali and the Huwaytat Chief, ‘Audah Aba 
Tayeh, after two attempts to seize it from the sea had already failed 
due to its impregnable location, which had always daunted any 
approach from that direction, particularly as it was defended at this 
stage by a number of heavy artillery pieces facing seawards.”' With 
reference to the signific ance of these two ev ents, Lawrence was to 
observe: “At Wajh the Hejaz war was won; at “Aqaba it was ended. 
Faisal’s army had cleared off its Arabian liabilities and now, under 
General Allenby ...its role was to take part in the military deliver- 
ance of Syria’’.”** However, there was still the issue of al-Madinah 
and Fakhri’s troops to tend to, before he could actually boast so. 

With the Hejaz now gradually being cleared of any Ottoman 
military presence save Fakhri Pasha, who with his indomitable spirit 
Was continuing to hold on to the pocket of al-Madinah, even though 
isolated from all supplies from Syria since around Jamad al-Thani 
1335H (April 1917), the emphasis and focus of military action now 
rapidly began to shift to the more important theatre of Ghazzah 
(Gaza) and the region to its north, the Fertile Crescent. Fakhn’s 
position had been thus, ever since some eight miles of railway line 
south of Ma‘an had been removed by the forces under the Sharif 
Faysal ibn Husayn, then advancing upon it after taking al-"Aqabah, 
with Lawrence now fully on his staff as Colonel and playing a ma- 
jor role in directing strategy. He was also to have much to do with 
the destruction of the railway line and in such a manner that it was 


not supposed to be repairable, let alone rendered serviceable again. > 
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Then, 


it was the turn of the railway head of Der‘ to fall 


Il next t 
the Sharifian troops and they entered it on 27th $ 


(19th Dhi’l-Hijjah 1336H), a little 


General Sir George Barrow. 


eptember "4 )18 
ahead of the cavalry units unde 
They then again managed to enter 
Damascus in advance of the Australian Cavalry under General Ham 
Chauvel on 1st October 1918 (23rd Dhi’]-} lijjah 1336H), though 


Elie Kedourie attempts to maintain that, the Arabs on this occasion 
were merely allowed pride 


} 


of place by ‘Allenby over the Austra- 
lians. The suggestion certainly seems unlikely in view of what was 
politically at stake and came to pass.”” Next, the Sharif Nasir ibn 
‘Ali succeeded in taking Homs on 15th October (8th Muharran 
1337H), followed two days later by Hama on 17th October (10th 
Muharram 1337H). Aleppo, defended by a force under Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha also surrendered on the twenty-sixth of the same month 
(19th Muharram 1337H) after considerable spirited resistance and 


street by street fighting ag: uinst an Arab force led by Nii al-Sa‘id, 


vho as mentioned earlier, was a former Ottoman officer and amongst 
those who had come over to tae Sharif.’ Finally, on 30th October 
1918 (23rd Muharram 1337H), Armistice was signed at Mudros 
between the Ottoman State and the Powers of the Entente aboard 
the British Royal Navy’s vessel, the ‘Agamemnon’.”’ However, 
choosing to remain oblivious to all these unwelcome international 
developments about him, Fakhri Pasha was still at large in al- 
Madinah, unwilling in any manner to shirk in the duty of defend 
ing the Prophet’s City, entrusted to his care 

In short. Arab effort in this theatre of the War had nevertheless 


succeeded according to senior Bnitish officials like Peake (Pasha), 


(Sir) Alec Kirkbride and Captain Jarvis (a former Governor of Sinai 
and expert on desert warfare) in tying down between a quarter and 


a third (over 20,000) of the Ottoman forces engaged on the Pales- 


tine front, where British arms had earlier on met with defeat at 
Ghazzah (Gaza). Fighting an Ottoman force 


as large as the one 
facing the British forces advancing from 


Egypt, these Arab levies 
had accounted for about 35,000 Ottoman soldiers. killed 


oT cap- 
tured.” However, it is worth 


remembering here that, in general 
terms, at least a third of the Ottoman armed forces were constituted 
of Arabs.’ 


To reflect a little further on this tripartite Agreen 
with in part, it had initially been negotiated as of 23rd Novem 
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The Sykes-Picot-Sazanov Agreement 


= - 
nent already dealt 


1915 (Muharram 1334H) by Sykes and Picot in London 


senting Britain and France respectively), and was primarily aimed at 


dividing up the Arabic spe ue lands of the Ottoman Empire with 
the cognizance and approval of Russia and Italy, who, in keepir 
with their traditional claims and ambitions, were also to be accom 


modated and compensated from various different parts of that Em- 
pire or elsewhere, as per other similar 
neous agreements. The prime concern of this Agreement 


and more or less simulta 


was to 
cater to France’s claims of “historic interest” in (greater) Syria 
cluding al- Mosul) going back to the era of the Cr 


in- 
usades, and Bnitain’s 
d status in the Middle East and 
protect all the routes to India, particularly from the Russian men 
ace. This the British had set out to achieve b 


desire to maintain her undispute 


yy conceding to France 
an area stretching from the Mediterranean coast to so far in the 
east, as would serve as an irective bt ire betw een Russian and 
British interests and particularly the areas over-looking the Gulf 
nd the Indian frontier 

The Agreement had been approved by the British ee the French 
Cabinets during early February 1916 (Rabi° al-Awwal 1334H) and 
then shown to the Russians also a month later 


lid 


n Petrogi ei It had 
basically envisaged the creation of two Nay states, one around 


Damascus under French protection, and another extended from 


Baghdad to al--Aqabah under Bnitish protection. Lebanon too, from 
the north of Beyriit to the south of Tyre was to come under the 
French, while Britain would receive Acre and Haifa’. Palestine was 
to become the joint responsibility of the three signatory Powers, 
Britain, France and Russia, besides which, the latter was also prom- 

ised a free ah in settling the fate of Northern Kurdistan, Erzerum 


ind the surrounding regions of Ottoman Armenia. 

Of course, Russia had already been bought off earlier on by the 
terms of the Constantinople Agreement of March 1915 (Rabi al- 
Thani 1333H), by virtue of which, she had been promised the ful- 
fillment of her most cherished dream—the possession of 
Constantinople and the Straits. All this was in lieu of Britain and 
France being enabled to achieve their aims in the Near East and 


elsewhere smoothly without opposition Italy, though not ini- 
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tially a party to the above Agreement, had also otherwise been prom- 
ised extensive territonal gains in Asia Minor in the ‘Vilayet’ of Adana, 
in addition to the confirmation of its sovreignty over the Dodecanese, 
which it had annexed earlier 
Upon scrutinising this Agreement, it becomes manifestly clear 

that, as far as the Arab world was concerned, far from the grant 
independence, the richest and most advanced parts of the Ottoman 
Empire, actually or potentially, or otherwise, had been ear-marked 
for annexation, whilst the backward regions were to be provided 
with some sort of autonomy, making a total mockery of the prom- 
ises to the Arabs via the McMahon—Sharif (official) Correspon- 
dence regarding independence, though some have peculiarly ven- 
tured to suggest that, “the Sykes-Picot-Sazanov Agreement ampli- 
fied, clarified and complemented McMahon’s proposals rather than 
invalidated them” and that, “disputes arose rather more from the 
obligations assured by the Bntish in 1917 to the Zionist move- 
ment’’.”* However, if this thesis is to be taken seriously, then the 
question arises as to why the negotiations and conclusion of this 
Agreement, along with its terms were so guardedly kept from the 
Arabs and its existence repeatedly denied! 

Moreover, this tripartite Agreement ought to have become 
defunct after the successful take-over in Russia during November 
1917 (Safar 1336H) by the Bolsheviks and their unilateral call within 
days (on 19th November 1918/Jamad al-Awwal 1336H to be pre- 
cise) for an armistice on all fronts, let alone the innumerable other 
changes as well, as a result of events on the battle-field and on the 
political scene, both, prior to this event and as a result of it. It 
becomes only too clear upon examunation that, as this would have 
complicated and inconvenienced matters regards the achievement 
of these said goals of the Agreement’s major surviving participants 
and beneficiaries, namely Britain and France, the fact that it (the 
Agreement) had effectively become a dead letter with the exit of 
one of its three major partners or players was not allowed to be 
acknowledged, or to get in the way in any form or manner by 
them. It is interesting to observe here that, reflecting on this epi- 

sode of Russia’s exit from the War, Lloyd George was to report to 
the House of Commons that, “the collapse of Russia was almost 
entirely due to the Ottoman Empire”.” 

Lord Balfour, the British Foreign Secretary, had made that fa 
mous “Declaration” of his by which he is chiefly or commonly 
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remembered in history, in a letter dated 2nd November 1917 
(Muharram 1336H), which had been addressed to Lord Rothschild 
In it, he had expressed his Government’s support for “a national 
home for the Jewish people” in Palestine along with its decision to 
“use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this ob- 
ject...”. This, it is maintained, was in the hope of securing the 
world Jewry’s support for Britain’s strategic colonial, global and 
immediate military interests. Shortly after it, the new Russian Bol- 


shevik Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Leon Trotsky (born a Jew 
and as Lev Davidovitch Bronstein), after declaring that “we will 
sweep all secret treaties into the dustbin”, had proceeded to publish 
for the world only twenty-five days later on 27th November (around 


1 9) 


Safar 1336H), all the secret engagements Russia had entered 
1e Entente between 1914(1333H), till the 


into with the Powers of t 
Bolshevik take-over. Then, while Balfour was busy attempting to 


disprove these revelations by Trotsky as “a figment of malicious 
Bolshevik imagination’, the Russians had followed this up by a call 
to “all working Muslims of the East to take their destiny in their 
own hands”. 

Save for the utterly blind, the mask was now more or less off 
almost all of the promises made to the Sharif Husayn and via him or 
otherwise to the concerned Arab peoples who had co-operated in 
the war effort, by Britain and France. Now, while the Armistice 
was being converted into a formal peace between Russia and Ger- 
many and its allies at Brest-Litovsk, which was to be on 15th De- 
cember 1917 (Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1336H), Jamal Pasha, taking advan- 
tage of the resultant general dismay in Arab ranks, had decided to 
make a public address on 4th December (Safar 1336H) in Beyrit, 
digressing on all that had transpired and calling upon the Arabs to 
work along with the Turks to save Islamic interests and for the 
Sharif “to save his honour”. 

Earlier on, he had addressed letters to the Sharif Faysal and the 
other commander, Ja‘far al-‘Askari, offering an amnesty to all who 
surrendered, the recognition of the Hashimites in an autonomous 
Hejaz, with autonomy also for all the Arab provinces and even a 
Hashimite caliphate. However, by now, such was the Sharif’s faith 
in the British despite all that had come to pass, that, upon seeing the 
two letters from Jamal, he was to instruct his son to send back a curt 
rejection and to forward the whole correspondence to the British 
High Commissioner Sir Reginald Wingate, McMahon’s successor 
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in Egypt, for which, apart from denials of all that Jamal Pasha had 
stated or accused them of, as a distortion of facts, he was to receive 
words of praise for his wisdom and the assurance that, Britain stood 
by him in accordance with all her former pledges.” 

As for the Balfour Declaration, which had come after some 
eighteen months following the outbreak of the Arab Revolt and 
two years since McMahon’s famous referred to letter of 24th Octo- 
ber 1915 (Dhi’l-Hijjah 1333H) embodying the British promises to 
the Arabs, it is worth adding that, its pronouncement surprisingly 
enough had been made despite opposition concerning the wisdom 
of pursuing such a course from Britain’s “two most representative 
bodies in English Jewry”—the Board of Deputies of British Jews 
and the Anglo-Jewish Association 

Regards this unprecedented political step, George Antonius in 
his famous and oft-quoted work succinctly substantiates, as already 
referred to earlier in part, that, “the British Government were moved 


mainly by two considerations. One was political.... the other was 


imperialistic’ 
powerful Zionist elements in Germany, Austria and the Ottoma 


The ‘political’? one was in order to win over the 


Empire, then negotiating with these Powers “for the issue of a 


Turkish equivalent of the ‘Balfour Declaration”, as well as to miti- 
gate Jewish hostility in Allied countries towards Russia, and to en- 
courage the powerful Jewish Bolshev iks, so actively involved in the 
attempt to overthrow the Czar, to keep Russia in the War on their 


side. The other “‘impenalistic” reason was to secure Palestine as a 


British protectorate and “a bulwark to the British position in Egypt 


against the presence demanded by the French in Syria and “as an 
overland link with the East” 

With regard to these British designs, it may further be added 
that, while the Arabs were dreaming of independence, the Zionists 
were keen and working diligently to see the establishment of a 
British protectorate, which would protect and assist them in the 
furtherance of all their ultimate objectives.” That, despite the heavy 
Jewish immigration from Russia during the thirteenth century Hijri 
(nineteenth century CE), the population of Palestine was still well 
over 90% Arabic speaking, did not seem to bother or matter to the 
British decision makers, who, in their wisdom, had decided to com- 
pletely ignore the prospect that, the earlier part of the Declaration 
conceming facilitating the establishment of a national home for the 


> > > > 4 
Jews in Palestine, if it was to materialise, would have to be at the 
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expense of its (that is the Declaration’s) other half, which stated 

that, “nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 

religious rights of existing non-Jewish Communities” ( i.e.—the 

92% Arabs)! Yet so impatient and ruthless were the Zionists to get 

their way, that, even during the Paris Peace Congress, when Gen 

eral Clayton (Chief Political Officer) and General Money (Chief 
Miltary Administrator) had resigned in Palestine, Chaim Weizmann 
was to write to Balfour from Paris on 23rd July 1919 (Sha‘ban 1337H) 
that, “it is most desirable in the interests of the future of Palestine 
and also for the furtherance of the Policy laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government in the communication made by you to Lord Rothschild 
in 1917, that these two very important offices should be filled by 
men who are in complete sympathy with that policy”. He goes 
on: “When this and the other impending vacancy have been filled, 
steps will no doubt be taken to replace officers, some of them filling 
positions inferior only to those already mentioned, who, according 
to all the information we have received, have shown themselves 
not only unsympathetic but even hostile to the Jewish population. 
Changes to these offices are, I feel, almost as essential...” 


All these secrets and their implications were soon to emerge 


and be substantiated at the peace talks at San Remo on the Italian 
Riviera during April/May 1920 (Rajab/Sha‘ban 1338H), when the 
decisions were confirmed to place the Arab lands between Persia 
and the Mediterranean under political mandatory rule, with Syna 
being broken up into three fractions—Palestine, the Lebanon and a 
reduced Syna—and the British receiving Palestine and al-‘Iraq, with 


a rider to implement the Balfour Declaration, while the French 


were given custody of Syria and the Lebanon. 


These decisions were also to be cited a few months later (10th 
August 1920/Dhi’l-Qa‘dah 1338H), in the famous Treaty of Sévres, 
called so after a suburb of Paris, famous otherwise amongst other 
things for its delicate porcelain 

The question of terms concerning the Middle East apart, sev- 
eral of the other ones extracted at these conferences out of an in- 
creasingly beleaguered Ottoman Government, also were hardly to 
prove long lasting in several cases, but that is basically another story. 


However, that they all generally bore the seeds of lengthy future 


conflict right from the start was to prove certain along with the 


passage of time, as all they were to achieve was to introduce great 
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disorientation and continuing dissension and misery, ever on t 


increase. 
H: The Departure of Fakhri Pasha 
and the Surrender of al-Madinah 


Meanwhile, despite the news of these events and the military de- 
velopments in the region, any orders Fakhri Pasha may have re- 
ceived to withdraw, he had decided to regard as “simply treason- 
able”. These had included one as early as the period of March 1917 


(Jamad al-Awwal and al-Thani 1335H) from the Minister of War, 


Anwar Pasha himself, according to the Memoirs of the Sharif ‘Ali 


Haidar.”** Ignonng all such imtants, which, if anything, only seemed 
to add to his resolve, Fakhri Pasha even at this stage of the events, 
was found to be as determined as ever to continue with his duties as 
before, of protecting the City of his beloved Prophet, come what 


may. 


On the second Fnday to fall in Apml 1918 (Jamad al-Thani 
Rajab 1336H) and after the Congregational Friday Sermons and 
the Prayer were over, as stillness reigned in the Prophet’s Mosque, 
Fakhri Pasha draped in the Ottoman Flag, climbed half-way onto 
the steps of the ‘Minbar’ (Pulpit). Then, facing the gathered mult- 
tude in a state of great emotion, raised his right hand and audibly 
pronounced the following oath: “Apostle of Allah, I will not aban- 
don you”. After this, addressing the assembled and particularly the 
troops present, he said: “Soldiers, I appeal to you in the presence of 
that Apostle who rests in his grave, but hears the words being spo- 
ken here, I invite you to engage yourselves to defend him to our 
last cartridge and our last breath, no matter how strong our enemies 
maybe. May God help us and may the Apostle’s spiritual aid be 
with us! You officers of the heroic Ottoman forces and you ‘Little 

Muhammiads’ (a familiar Turkish appellation for Ottoman soldiers 
as ‘Ghazis’ for the Faith, even presently in use in the Turkish forces), 
who are used to paying your debt to your Faith with your lives, 
come, take with me this engagement before your Lord” (Allah) 
[he emotional response to this noble appeal can better be imagined 
than described, as every soldier present rushed towards the Enclo- 
sure surrounding the grave of his beloved Prophet to make the 
pledge. fs 
A little earlier during March 1918 (Jamad al-Awwal 1336H) 
and before the railway track had been completely put out of service 
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upon Lawrence’s advice, Fakhri Pasha had managed to evacuate 
over fifteen thousand non-combatants (women and children of al- 
Madinah) to the relative security of Syria, the Lebanon and Tur 
key, providing funds to all those affected and at first, also offering 
them the right of choice of place to migrate to. This however, was 
not observed later on, as the transport situation and other relevant 
factors worsened. Such relics and presents as had survived the Sa‘adi 
invasion of al-Madinah of 1221H(1805), or had been presented 
since, were also pac ked and transferred to safety 

Apart from refusing to acknowledge the general orders issued 
in the name of the new Sultan Muhammad (Mehmet) VI for the 
cessation of all hostilities and the observation of the terms of the 
Armistice of Mudros, signed as mentioned earlier aboard the ‘HMS 


Agamemnon’ (on 30th October 1918 / 23rd Muharram 1337H), 
Fakhri Pasha was also to reject a direct Order from the Minister of 
War to lay down his arms and nor would he entertain the entreaties 


of the latter's Deputy, specially sent to convince him to obey or- 


ders. Thereupon, a direct Imperial ‘Iradé’ (literally “Wish’) was dis- 
patched to him in the above Sultan’s name, dismissing him from his 
command, again this too was to meet with the same reception.” 
Of the Sultan Muhammad VI, it may be added that, he was des- 
tined to die a few years later during 1345H(1926) in San Remo in 
an impoverished condition and as per his wish to be laid to final rest 
ina Muslim country, in Damascus 


On the other hand, Fakhri having made his decision obvious to 


live up to his oath come what may, felt strangely at peace with 


himself and his resolve, even though reduced along with his men to 
eating locust or whatever could be found. 

As was his wont and it was almost regularly if not often now, 
he would devote himself at night to long vigils and during the day 
to al-Madinah’s public and other routine military affairs, having 
now set up his residence and head-quarters in the “Kuttab’ (the 
Elementary School) adjoining the Mosque. Ammunition had been 
stored in the buildings surrounding it and observation posts and 
emplacements for machine-guns had been set up on the minarets of 
mosques and in particular, the Prophet’s Mosque. He had also ex- 
panded the open area around the latter through expropriations and 
laid outa straight road to Quba, totally oblivious in his stated single- 
minded determination and purpose to all international political de- 


velopments and the reasoning and orders of his superiors, much to 
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the embarrassment and exasperation of his own Government, not 
to mention his opponents 

Finally, while his government now decided to send the Minis- 
ter of Justice by sea to Yanbu‘ to reason with him to relent, a num- 
ber of officers forming a part of his command, influenced by the 
general developments in the situation and the orders received from 
high above and also realising their situation and the stance adopted 
by their Commander to be hopeless, unrealistic and now meaning- 
less also in the wake of the Armistice, had also begun to desert and 
surrender along with their men. As this trend began to gain ground, 
Fakhri Pasha’s military position correspondingly started to deterio- 
rate by the day, but never his spirits. 

[hen came the situation when even his Second-in-Command 
decided to fall in line with the orders received and to try to seize his 
superior unawares and to induce him to comply. He was also to 
make an attempt at this one night. However, the General, after 
some premonition, was to reduce the plot to failure on this occa- 
sion, by taking the precaution of locking himself in with the am- 
munition stores and threatening to rain destruction on the plot- 
ters. 

The story of such passionate devotion and heroic resolve against 
the despair of total hopelessness at least called for a fitting finale and 

even though the sad manner in which it was to terminate would 
hold little appeal for those who admire such unique, heroic quali- 
ties, nevertheless, in the end, they too ought not to complain too 
loudly, given the circumstances. 

What actually came to transpire on another night was that, while 
Fakhri Pasha was busy as usual in Prayer and supplication and per- 
haps had closed his eyes in slight slumber in the midst of his vigil 
due to exhaustion in the cold of a Madinese winter night, he 
suddently thought that he heard the unexpected sounds of footsteps 
and even a scuffle and he was right, for it was his guard being over- 
powered. A group of his officers then entered his chamber and 
began to implore with him again to realise the predicament they 
were in and now that the Ottoman Empire had signed an armistice 
which called for its troops in al-Madinah also to lay down theit 
arms and evacuate it and the Sultan himself had ordered this. it was 
only right to obey. They also emphasised to him that, since all 
further resistance and sacrifices on their part were only futile, they 
did not want to die meaninglessly in al-Madinah, especially as they 
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could all now return home to their families. Besides, and as the 
Sharif Husayn ibn “Ali had been proclaimed and recognised as “King 
of the Hejaz”, there was no dishonour in surrendering to his repre- 
sentatives, as the terms of the Armistice demanded.’ 

The defiant General however, would have none of it. There- 
upon, his officers decided to dress him forcibly and convey him out 
of his chamber towards a car that was to take him to the Sharifian 
headquarters. The old Soldier, as expected, was resisting each step 
with his usual mental and physical resolve and did succeed on the 
way in breaking loose of his captors. Once free, ‘Umar Fakhral-din 
Pasha, the name means “Pride of the Faith”, headed straight for the 
Enclosure of the Chamber of the Holy Prophet that houses his 
grave and those of his two cherished Companions and Caliphs, 
Abi Bakr and “Umar. Having made the ground, he chose to lay 
down his sword in the Apostle’s presence, more in apology over his 
inability under the forced circumstances to live up to his oath to the 
last than anything else. Caught up by his pursuers, he was silently to 
be led away, having bid farewell and presented his apologies for his 
inability and failure, and for being forced to cast off the responsibil- 
ity that he had taken upon himself with his men to defend his be- 
loved City and its honour, and more than distressed at this sad twist 
of fate and what was for him an unwelcome outcome of events. 

Thus did the last Ottoman stronghold in the Hejaz fall to the 
Sharifian forces on 27th Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1337H (1st Jar uary 1919), 
a full two months from the signing of the Armistice and thus did 
the last Ottoman warden charged with the keep of the Prophet's 


City discharge and unwillingly discard his honourable responsibil- 


ity—adored by many and respected by all who cherish the love of 
the Prophet and his memory and for as long as he was to live, no 
matter where he went. 

Even as he was being forcibly separated from his beloved al- 
Madinah and his cherished duty, the crowds of citizenry that had 
hastily gathered to watch the drama of his departure, were to pro- 
vide him with a rousing and emotional farewell. Upon his arrival in 
the Sharifian camp, he was to be received just as warmly before 
being sent on to Yanbu’. 

Of ‘Umar Fakhral-din Pasha, it could be said without question 


that, when he answered the call of his Lord, here was a soul return 


ing to its Creator, at peace with itself and pleasing to the Lord. Sir 
Mark Sykes, the Tory expert on Ottoman affairs had once during 
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1914 (1332H) warned the Bntish House of ( 
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CHAPTER XIV 
[he Kingdom of the Hejaz 


Sharif Husayn as “King of the Arab I 


and ‘Khalifah’ 


Nn against many 
was to bec« me 
started to neal 
would be vict 
ests. This of 
reward upon tl 
the format of the 


place at the great ¢ 


purpose in the “Hall of Mirrors’ at Versaill 
(14th Rabi‘ al-Thani 1337H). Howev«e 


to contain almost all the seeds 


Was to prove even more destructive, is another 


1 


yond the scope of this book for us to dabble with 


As the Entente Powers moved closer to ultimate victory 
the realisation of their military goals, the Sharif Husayn was fi 


to reflect increasingly upon his dilemma in the face of the sw 


evolving situation. Left grappling with his emotions over tl 
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mate fate of his illusions in the light of the promises that had been 


made to him time and again and yet now appeared increasingly 


unlikely, if at all, to be key t, he was known to have observed I: 


i 
mentably and only too realistically: “I have 
change around in the Allies I listened 
men; I let myself be tempted and won over by them” 
y even well before the inauguration of the above Confer- 
e, let alone the proc lamation of its outcome 
Then, as Sharif Husayn continued to order his sons represent 
ing him at international conferences, “not yield an inch” over 
heir promised or perceived nights and to continue to refer and 
adhere to the pledges sritain regarding Arab indepen 
dence, Lawrence, one of the main players in this sordid drama, had 
ready summed th 1arif’s attitude towards the whole debacle, 
rrather the principle underlying his obstinacies most succinctly in 
the “Ar ab Bulletin’ iS early +th August 1917 (Dhi’l-Qa‘dah 
1335H), when he had catego y stated that, “I do not think all 
uld persuade Sharif Hussain to run 
sparent honesty and strength of 


| ‘ 


e his shaping his conduct exactly 


The Arab Bulletin was a 


umived to negotiate a treaty with t ejaz and to attempt to 

vince the old Sharif to b tis! 1 Wl ti ter t him ind his sons 
lordship over tl ejaz, al-‘Irag and Transjordan, along 

with an annual subsidy to the Hejaz of £100,000 (Sterling), as well 
from his government to undertake to 

was also to take the opportunity of re- 

ne time of the limitations of his own financial 

ind military resources in view of the responsibilities and potential 
lenges he was faced with. Despite all the attractions inherent in 
this offer, at le ist aS far as his dynastic interests were concerned, the 
born old Sharif was nevertheless to refuse to entertain the propo 
sition without the inclusion of Palestine in the deal. Faced with this 
ransigience, when Lawrence actually told him bluntly: “Pales- 
tine does not want you”; his reply had been: “I am not asking this 


for myself or for my sons. All we are asking is that Britain keep her 
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all Englishmen who had the occasion to deal with him during this 


plighted word to the Arabs and if it does, my sons and I would : 
é period. 
Some of the Sharif’s critics have argued that, he ought not to 


leave the Arab lands if necessary” 
uis kind and asked for firmer 


In the light of all that had and was to transpire, while such late 
; have rested with mere assurances of t 
undertakings. In the light of the extensive double-dealing, lies, chi 


displays of intransigence on matters of principle by the Grand Sharif 
may be said to be aimed, amidst delayed feelings of guilt and re- : 
Dare - . : canery and deceit that the history of this whole relationship was to 

morse in the face of prospective failure, at retrieving something of 2 : - 7 - ; 
: ; be coloured with throughout, it would hardly have made any dif- 
politik’, Great Powers when 


his self-respect as an Arab and Islamic religio-political figure for the : ae 
: ] bh] ference, for in the cold world of ‘real 
purview of history, it is highly questionable in view of what actu 


with as great personal ambitions 


acting in the defence of their interests, merely deem such excuses as 


and possession of international legality on their side 


ally came to pass, if his sons, som : 
the acquisition I 
isset, if it happened to be available to 


of their own as himself, would have willingly followed their father 5 : 
as little more than a handy 

in such designs 
them at the time to add to their convenience. Otherwise, with the 


On the question of a Jewish presence 


peatedly told Lawrence, just as he had assured Hogarth four years 2 
} quite often do so if need be and also without serious repercussions 


to Jewish settlement there, as long 
Indeed, when the true 


in Palestine, he had re- 
strength and ability to act without its support and get a way, they 


earlier, that, he had no objection } 
meaning and implications of the Balfour 


mained an Arab territory under ; : 
Declaration and the Sykes-Picot Agreement were generally begin- 


as it was controlled and Palestine 
yn on Sharif Husayn’s part 


Arab suzerainty. This display of n 


x to be understood after the publication of their texts in Arabic 
red them from the Bolsheviks after 


concerning this vital issue, a t of political require- 7 he ; 

: by Jamal Pasha, who had a 
detractors : ; 7 : 
their take-over in Moscow, to be followed by Russia’s swift exit 


h Jewish aspi- i 
: from the War, events already referred to earlier, the British authon- 


aqgy 


ments, was to lay him open 


amongst his race and co-reli 
* vrence’s negotiations on 3 
ties, as also mentioned nad made serious attempts, at 


1uthenticity, failing which, their actual ramifica- 


rations and of “selling out 
this occasion, Article 17 of the p 1 Agreement, which read > ne 
“His Majesty King Hussain recognises ial position of His te ha 
Britannic Majesty in Mesopotamia and Palestine”, witha 


inable implications in the light of the Balfour Declaration anc 
in Palestine implied a Jewish state 


tions, before the ho had continued to rely on the integrity 


1 

lJ its imag ; ee 
ie of his British a bbed off time and again with misleading 
p oe Ae a> explanations. who by now was more than well aware of 
notion that, a Jewish “homeland 
what was going on, that is if he had not been in the know all along 


in disguise, was then to prove the major stumbling block : 
' as expected, was to conress the state of his emotional reelings at that 
By now, it was becoming manifestly clear to most, perhaps ae ‘ 
ine Ne , ae stage thus over this matter in the ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom’: “J 
barring the Sharif Husayn, that, such engagements as he may have : ; koe h Se 
? longed to tell him (‘AbdAlIlah) that the half-witted old man had 


itions, verbal promises , Z 
concrete or unqualified undertakings of any 


obtained from us no 


and assurances as he may have received from Britain and her Allies 
; : t ' sort... But that would have been to give away my English mas- 
in the past, were no more than measures in expediency. Now that x : 
(ers 


he had outlived his use, at least for their urgent interests, there was : 
5; During these lengthy and precarious negotiations with British 


no way he, a weak Potentate at their mercy, could breathe life int 


entered into and undertakings, communi 


representatives, when reminded of his own weak military position 

~ : : - ‘vis 4 vis’ the Bedouin tribes and his ambitious and militarily ageres- 

Powers, without the appropiate capability or means at his disposal apt 
ng sive neighbours and their claims, and that, with no treaty and its 

to apply the required pressure to make them live up to their com ; : ~¢ 

: advantages, he could not function, the Sharif had latterly even be- 

: oun to threaten to abdicate from time to time saying: “I do not 


deserve the leadership. Let the “Amirs’ all agree on a leader and I 


By 


these “scraps of paper” and “undertakings” by a Great Power or 


mitments. However, this was not to prevent him from assuag 
his emotions a little with some moral hectoring whenever the op- 
,ortunity presented itself. This was ultimately to become a game - »> 9 
YE ; : Ooms will abdicate. Let them agree to work for a United Arabia”. 


for him in which he often indulged, much to the great irritation of 


Sh 


a i aetna ocean a 
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“Arabia” 
the Arab lands in Asia as promised to him by McMahon ir Menesttonincre 


the term 


here, the Sharif was undoubtedly referring to a Uy with 


income. It may be recalled here that, thx 
Correspondence”, barring such areas as the British Crown ( Ottoman State had always exempted the Holy Land fr ta 


of ‘Ad in 


parties to prior engagem<¢ 


and those other Arabian regio! whi To) it a mfcouldihardly ha ‘fordedidunnontelatteneran 


this is what he ultimately did 


felt, as he had been studiedly led to, that he \ nds} ) ( had the salaries of his employees and subventions paid to t tril 
British designs for the Islamic world and the H | 1 for their loyalty and co-operation in maintaining law and orde 


Muslims constituted a major poli DI re orout their side! 


pire. The major flaw in the Sharif’s ‘ratio1 re was Nis failure t [tis amazing that, while Philby f hin In his kne 


vas holding fort} I I gin the nar yf providin 1 I urit ( d n 
I I I i ously goe ) ( XT Sharit ta I ter I 
pres | Co $ 110! ing word H 1 in th them o he pon 
to call | uff pI I ipl I f H ) ( at Ip 
10! 1d oO tha I ter on to erse juad I t ] I it y 
(Cons repe O usi lt ) l rain of ni 1 I l 
than t Sharif ha ide t¢ Is t reduced his Bad n admi tic vy’. Nevertheless 
bject tt ) I t ll that | Sha ist know ve of 
said, what! 1 DI V \ Ar und the afta I yf it i oncerned, thes¢ 
sul Graftt 8) § obser d I t is them still do ne iKE 
this regard i iV from him " t I (5rat S1 was to fin 
observe in writin tel Chl n intet ort of P { ! regard. For he too has 


King Hussain will abandor I ty | thro! Pecu infined to his writings that. Husavn’s knowledge of Arabia “was 


| lv enou this was th ( f S t . ] , ; 

Marly enough, this was th sid y pleasantly encylopeadi nd that, he often enjoyed listening to him 
admission would often | lvited CO DI at talk of tribal feuds, or the nursery lore of the desert 

whenever the latter happened t n Jiddal 1 ‘fed 


j Ys x4 ae By A: (ii) Assumption of the Caliphate by King Husayn 


Arab kindne nd hospitality and is finances from the morass to which they had st 


nal affection! hance of improvement in that situation unless he yppended nis 


Realising that he had to do som Ching to make up for the k ignature on th proposed treaty with Britain that would bail him 


ot Ottom 


n and then Bntish subsidies if he v it all to mar th ut to an extent with an annual subsidy 


administration of his 
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chitect of many of his father’s moments of glory, p 


partic 
issues of foreign policy were involved and whose 
phistication and usually unerring eye for the main ch: 
what trusted, decided on 6th March 1924 (25th Rajat 
declare himself the ‘Khalifah’ of all Muslims 

after Ataturk, had abolished that Office on 


Rajab 1342H) to the great chagrin of most of 


It may be recalled here that, 
Field Marshal Lord Kitchener h 
ibn Husayn and subsequently 
to win over the Sharif Husayn’s loy 
in this by several other senior British officials, as 
mayv also be of interest to observe here that, ‘AbdAlIlah, whi 
“too clever” by Lawrence and other Bnitish officialdom inv 
dealing with him, was also 1 
bv his own brother Faysal in 
these individuals. 
Prior to this unilateral 
Husayn, in order to further hi 
of the Caliphal office, had 
Ottoman Sultan, Muhammad VI, 
during the Hajj season of 1341H 
accepted the invitation in orde 
Madinah and had appealed to th« 
in realising this wish of his 
perceived, at least by the Viceroy i1 
Political’ advisers, to be planning to realis¢ 
the Sultan Salim II, his Caliphal ambitions 11 
the latter Sultan had acquired that 


hold that office. Hence, these 


not merely with the Sharif’s ambitions in this direct 
methods and afraid of the outrage of the Indian 

them if this came to pass, now attempted to disc 

Sultan in his intentions, by dilly-dallying in assisting him fir 


and otherwise.” Nevertheless, he did succeed in perforn 


Hajj and visiting al-Madinah, and later, upon Husayn’s assumy 


of the Caliphal title, even sent him, as would appear 


some newspaper reports, a telegram from Italy in sup} 


former’s claim, even though before his expulsion from Turkey, ht 


had refused to abdicate his Sultanic, as well as his ( 
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The dispatch of these greetings on his part, amidst the confusion 
then generally prevailing over the subject of the Caliphal office, 
when Husayn did take that unexpected step of assuming it unilater 
ally, was generally interpreted as a retaliation of sorts, primarily aimed 
at the new Turkish Government. 

So far as the reaction of the Muslim “Ummah’ to this sudden 
development, the assumption of the Caliphal office by the Sharif 
was concerned, while the Hejaz, Transjordan, Syria and al-‘Iraq 
not surprisingly, had responded positively towards the move, the 
Egyptians, whom he had recently insulted by returning thei 
‘Mahmal’ with the “Kiswah’ during the Hajj of 1340H(1922) and 
whose ruler King Fu’ad had aspirations of his own in the direction 
of that Caliphal title, were dismayed. So were the Indian Muslims 
as already expected, for they sympathised with the Ottomans over 
the fate suffered by them at the hands of the Bnitish, and to a size- 
able extent with actual Sharifian connivance and active co-opera 
tion also. Furthermore, they needed little reminder of the harsh 
manner in which the Sharif Husayn regularly dealt with the Pil- 


grims, particularly the poorer ones, many of whom would regularly 


be from India. They also found the swift and crude timing and 


manner of his proclamation, which had been announced without 
evenso much as a word of notification to the ‘Ummah’ over whom 
the title was to be lorded, let alone taking its deliberated views into 
consideration, specially alarming. Reasoning British support and 
scheming to be behind the move, they now began deeply to sus- 
pect Britain’s new designs against Islam via their alleged Sharifian 
“puppet”.”°” 

Before proceeding further, it may be said regards some of the 
tales circulating concerning the shabby treatment meted out to the 
Pilgnms, particularly the impoverished majority, whom he saw as a 
constant source of problems to his Government, rather than of in- 
come, it is related that, once, upon beholding a car other than his 
own at “Arafat belonging to the Khandwanis, leading shipowners, 
transporters and later on ‘Mutawwafs’ of Indian ongin for Pilgrims 
from India and South Africa and then primarily based in Bombay, 
he could not resist giving immediate vent to his rage by proceeding 
personally there and then to demolish the vehicle on the spot with 
an iron crow bar. Shortly after this incident, the Khandwanis were 
able to placate his ire by presenting him with a fine model, after 


which, relations were to run smoothly between them. 
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peared before al-Ta’if in early 1343H (September 1924) after easily 


f ¢ > nM } te 


Turabah was the battle in which the cream « sees 
pushing back some Hejazi units led by the Sharif Husayn’s eldest 


forces under the Sharif “AbdAllah ibn al-Husayn had been surprised 


unawares by a Najdi force and completely annihilat son, “Ali, which had tried to block its path and entered the town, a 
Ponisi centientrniscrustan dar alluded to earlier. With the conquest of Makkah now remaining 
BEE cise @nithe outcome ys A only a matter of time, ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid tried to tread care 

King) ‘AbdAllah, reminiscing in his ‘Memoirs’, menti that. | fully towards his goal, consistently gauging international Muslim 
het that stage was t 5 pa. opinion as he advanced. This had of course become of particular 
meniandihisarany necessity, as following the capture of < aif, the ‘Ummah’s’ sensi 
; | 


forced to march out im | ‘ly against | ywn better judgement tivities had been greatly outraged at the unexpec ted bloodshed and 


the high civilian casualties despite lack of resistance in this incident 
and especially in a place so close to Holy Makkah. Amidst the vari 
ous gorey tales associated with this episode, Amin Rihani narrates a 
most amusing story about how the ‘Keeper of the Ka‘bah’s Keys’, 
Shaykh “‘Abdal-Rahman al 

grasp of a group of ‘Ikhwan’, then bent upon adding him also to the 
list of the ““disbelievers”’, whose earthly bodies they were then en 
gaged in relieving of their erring souls. When seized by these simple 


riors and seeing a naked sword held above his head, 


tis related that he started to cry and praise and thank God as if i1 


relief and joy hen asked the reason for this behaviour by his 
amazed captors, his reply was: “By God, I cry because of my great 
joy. I cry O’ brothers, bse had spent all my life in ‘Shirk’ 
Polytheism) and ‘Kuff’ (Disbelief) and Allah did not Will that I die 


save asa Unitarian’ believer. (Hence) God is most Great! There is 


Lawren« ¢ 
( olonel 

no deity save He alone’’. This statement was to have such an effect 
on their simple hearts, that, they too started crying in belief, kissing 
and congratulating him for his Islam and allowing him to depart in 
peace for finding his fait hus enabling him to live happily to tell 

the tale for many 
ee ea ad“ AliPasha for this purps lecuren , However, in > of all the discussed indications in favour of 
vas to add rather jingoistically on this « the Sultan “Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid’s political designs and territorial 
Xmas 1918 Rabi‘ ] Avarwal 1337 ida nckonthitenitante ambitions against the Hejaz, mostly restrained till now due to fears 


Unless Lawrence was being inordinatelv fri' of the British protection that he assumed the Hashimites to still 
i ] avy Vil . y > Vilis< il ALi id Uh i 

ing this is forced to sit up and critically questi njoy despite proofs to the contrary, it is thought-provoking to 
edge of Islam and the Arab and Muslim psyche and whether hi discover in a revised edition of al-‘Attar’s credible biography of that 


Monarch, ‘Sagr al-Jazirah’, which has received official patronage 1 


detractors had indeed been right about him al : 3 
Sa‘aidi Arabia, that, King Faysal ibn ‘Abdal-“Aziz had informed him 


In any case, while Lay e’s generous 


1 AG 1213 ONL laa diola 11299 
taken up on this occasion, the feared obvious did shi in a discussion in al-Taif on 20th Jamad al-Awwal 1392H (1st July 


979 Thala a EN Gn ioaees 
pass once a Najdi force, in the guise of a vanguard under the Sharif 1972) that, till the invasion actually took pS King Abdal Aziz 
erchanebadinn Ibn Sa‘iid) had no thoughts of invading the Hejaz and it had never 


tayDal naa 


Khalid ibn Luwai and Sultan ibn Bijad of the 
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Turabah was the battle in which the crean the Sharifia peared before al-Ta’if in early 1343H (September 1924) after easily 
forces under the Sharif ‘AbdAIlah ibn al-Husayn had been surprisec pushing back some Hejazi units led by the Sharif Husayn’s eldest 
unawares by a Najdi force and completely annihilated. This ha son, Ali, which had tried to block its path and entered the town, as 
sOwWn since then, mistrust and awe of the ‘Ikhwan’ in the hearts of alluded to earlier. With the conquest of Makkah now remaining 
all Hejazis. On the outcome of the tle itself, tl harif (later only a matter of time, “Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘id tried to tread care- 
King) ‘AbdAllah, reminiscing in his Meme mentions that, hi fully towards his goal, consistently gauging international Muslim 
force at that stage was under prepare d despite its numbers and « quip opinion as he advanc ed. I his had oft course bec ome of particular 
ment, and his arrangements far from complete, when he had been necessity, as following the capture of al-Ta’if, the “Ummah’s’ sensi 
forced to march out immediately against his own rement tivities had been greatly outraged at the unexpected bloodshed and 
under the pressure of reputed threats from his father of “abd the high civilian casualties despite lack of resistance in this incident 
tion” if he did not act in accordance with his commands. It may be and especially in a place so close to Holy Makkah ere vari- 
added here that, going by his strongly worded correspondence with ous gorey tales associated with this episode, Amin Rihani narrates a 
the tribal chiefs prior to being “forced” to march out, apart from most amusing story about how the ‘Keeper of te Ka‘bah’s Keys’, 
seeking from them confirmation of their allegiance } ther by Shaykh “Abdal-R ahman al-Shibi managed to save himself from the 
sending in delegations, he had expr: his objective of not merely grasp of a group of ‘Ikhwan’, then bent upon adding him also to the 

opping at al-Khurmah, but to advance as far as the “Kit al-Ihsa” list of the “disbelievers”, whose earthly bodies they were then en 
by the ‘Ic Adha’ (‘th east of Sacrifice’) that ye his indeed gaged in relieving of their erring souls. When seized by these simple 
would have called lengthy local diplomatic and logistical prepa- puritanical warriors and seeing a naked sword held above his head, 
rations, if indeed that was his ultimate goal as he had proclaimed itis related that he started to cry and praise and thank God as if in 

From then vwards, the prospective result « the rivalry be relief and joy. When asked the reason for this behaviour by his 
tween the Hejaz and the Najd, if it ever came to a show of force of amazed captors, his reply was: “By God, I cry because of my great 
arms, must have been apparent to most Hejazis, even though joy. | cry O’ brothers, because I had spent all my life in ‘Shirk’ 
Lawrence was astonishingly to write during th oril of that year to (Polytheism) and ‘Kuff’ (Disbelief) and Allah did not Will that I die 
Colonel A.T. Wilson 1 f ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid advancing save asa Unitarian’ believer. (Hence) God is most Great! Ther 
and seizing Makkah, that, “if he abandons the Wahhabi creed, we no deity save He alone”. This statement was to have such an effect 
will not do too badly. If he remains a Wah i, we will send the on their simple hearts, that, they too started crying in belief, kissing 
Muslim part of the Indi. in army to reco\ ikkah and break th and congratulating him for his Islam and allowing him to depart in 
Wahhabi movement...”. No doubt Lé ice was thinking here in peace for finding his faith, thus enabling him to live happily to tell 
emulation of the Ottoman Sultan, wl ie d sent in the Egyptian the tale for many a year. 
forces under Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha for this purpos awrence als However, in spite of all the discussed indications in favour of 
was to add rather jingoistically on this occasion, that: “I offered at the Sultan ‘Abdal-“Aziz Ibn Sa‘id’s political designs and territorial 

Xmas 1918 (Rabi‘ al-Awwal 13 to do it with ten tanks ambitions against the Hejaz, mostly restrained till now due to fears 
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the last word 
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-d British reach —1ga ad maintenar vert is amusing to know here that Jinnah’s 
blooded secu 


In fact, such was the clim Spek mat er larist then, had been to look uy i “religious mumbo-jumbo” 


time, that. no sooner! 
Najdi forces been rec« 


notables, ostensibly loy 


With India on it reedom ‘se Wise and visionary 
statesmen obviously then held y VS subcontinent exercising 


ver Muslim regions across 
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EUS Cee mst vards beyond Central Asia and 
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[heir specific objectiv: meneecallaar 
him “to arrange woe it 

: he above alliance 
these had departed after receivi 


it times with 


party comprising (AbdAlIlah) Ali J 
Jiddah), Muhammad al-Tawil (Dire fi@i 
Qabil (Jiddah’s Mayor), and the Director of Educati 


they would be happy with a mandate”. However 


be expected, was to 


} } 
| unrest in India on an 
their authorities there 


de ; ll circles that, if there was one 
over “British involvement at this sort of ley 
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India, the Hindus and the Muslims, together 

of all else, it was opposition to the British. Hence, th 
threats of this ‘Committee’ and its supporters we! 
part in discouraging the British from aid 
Hashimite allies and in quietly acknowle 

Sa‘tid’s hegemony over the Holy Cities 
that, the split in the Committee’s ranks | 

pro- Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘td supporters, wa 

to the ultimate decline and end of it 


shall be seen. Later on, around 


| 
part with Congress over his dis 
the increasing departure of that 
secular agenda, as wel 


adopt the Muslim League < 


A: (iv) The International 
and the ‘Khilafat’ Mo 


It would indeed be apt to 
Committee’ also before 
out of the ‘Anjuman 
of the Ka‘bah’), 
of ‘Firangi Mahal’, with the hel; 
Husayn Qidwa’i and the brothers Shauk 
‘Ali in 1331H(1913). Firangi Mah 
famous centre of Islamic learning foun 
great Mughal Emperor ‘Alamgir I (d 

With its headquarters in Delhi, the aim of this ‘Anjuman’ 
Society was to seek nationwide membership, v 
for the avowed purpose of supporting the Ottoman State to mail 
tain and defend the honour of the Holy Places of | 
Islam, Sunni and Shi‘ah, and to aid local Pilgrims 
lected by it were to be divided into three portions. On« 
forwarded to Constantinople for the maintenance 
and political independence of the Holy Places; ano 
allotted to Islamic schools, orphanages and like institutions, while 
the third was to be retained for the future defence of the Hoh 
Places. Depending on the strength of the collections, the Society’s 
plans ranged from buying ships for the transportation of Pilgrims, to 
creating a fleet to be anchored in the Arabian Sea for the protectiot 


of the Holy Cities, and failing that, to present to the Ottoman Navy 


The Kingdom of the Hejaz 


with a Dreadnought, or < nes. In fact, Muhammad 


‘Ali had even communicated w1 the Ottoman Minister of the 
Interior, Tal‘at Bey in this regar 8th July 1914 (Sha‘ban 
1332H).”* The introduction of emergency laws under the title of 
the ‘Defence of India Act’, following the declaration of the War, 


was to put a stop for some years to this Society’s activities, as most 
of its activists like the two ‘Ali brothers were interned 

With the end of the War, the liberation of the internee 
the freshly revealed inimical attitude of the 
wards the Ottoman State and the person of the 
Khilafat Movement’ rapidly began to evolve, particularly f 
ameeting of the Indian “Ulama” in Fatehpir’s ‘Jami” (main mosque 
during Rabi’ al-Awwal 1337H (December 1918), to be 
by another with th 
eve of and then also at its subsequent annual session 
Khilafat Committee’ and the ‘Jama‘iyyat al-‘Ulama” 


of Scholars’) of India were soon to emerge in response to these 


meetings and their deliberations. While the aim of the latter “Asso 


ciation’ under the aegis of Maulana lal-Bari had been in order 
to play a scholarly religious and inter ive role in guiding and 
supporting political activism in conformity with the teachings of 
the ‘Shari‘ah’ as of old, ‘the Khilafat Committee’ was actually 

formed following a public meeting in Bombay during Jamad al- 
Thani 1337H (20th March 


anxieties over the decline of 


was to address Muslim 

1 the uncertain condi- 
tions then prevailing in the ly Land The businessman 
Muhammad Chotani, its initial financial backer, was elected Presi- 
dent and Shaukat ‘Ali (now out of prison with his brother 
Muhammad ‘Ali), the Committee’s Secretary.” 

[he first resolutions of this Committee were to seek from the 
British Government Indian Muslim representation at the Paris Peace 
Conference in defence of Islamic rights and also to ensure that, it 
saw to Constantinople (and Thrace) remaining in Turkish posses- 
sion. This Committee had further resolved that, in the cause of the 
realisation of these objectives, its representatives met with the Viceroy 
of India to express and discuss their concerns. Upon being rebuffed 
in this latter aim by the Viceroy’s Secretary, it had decided to ex- 
pand its activities to a nationwide level, with its agenda now evolved 


to ensure the retention of the Ottoman Sultan as ‘Khalifah’ and to 


preserve his suzerainty over the Holy Places of Islam of both the 


rejoinder in 


~ 


hman and the Caliphal 


crisis then 


1 Congre 


‘Jama ‘iyyat al-‘l 


ft L] t ¢ f t | f t iT x > 
at the time the blessings and tacit approva lurk Nat their solidarity ove 


Assembly, then convening in Angor Ankar iway from t Then, at the Conference of ‘the Khilafat Committee’ held in 
heavily pro-Sultan/Caliph atmosphe: ind influence f Kakinada in the Dakkan during Rabi‘ al-Thani 1342H(December 
Constantinople 1923), Shaukat ‘Ali, a fearless orator like his younger brother, was 

As far as the general attitude in Turkey towards Indian support bluntly to tell his audiences in his Presidential address, not to be 
during this period is concerned, it is worth citing this brief liscouraged or disillusioned, but to remain staunch and to continue 


incisive discussion along with this example, that, during Ral their efforts with enthusiasm and devotion; for in that manner, they 
Awwal 1342H (November 1923), when the Kemilist daily ‘Ye would ultimately win all their “Khilafat” demands “from the great- 


Gyun (‘New Day’) attacked the Ottoman dynasty as “the basest of est enemy of | the British Government”. This accusation 
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was intended as a sop for Bnitish opinion and political feelings. The 
once fire-brand ‘Maulana’ (an Arabic term meaning ‘Our Lord’ 
and used as an honorific form of address in India for Muslim schol 
ars) had taken up farming in his latter days in order to maintain 
himself and his family. After his demise, separate allowances were 
to be fixed by the Nizam for his widowed daughter and for the 


upbringing and the education of the grandchildren. 


B: (i) The Abdication and Exile of King Husayn 


ee the Election of “Ali 


On 3rd October 24 (4th Rabi* al-Awwal 1343H), the Deputies 
of the Hejazi Assembly decide ible their Monarch King Husayn 
to abdicate in favour of his eldest son, ‘Ali ibn Husayn, in order that 
they may attempt arrive at an accommodation with the Naijdis 
and the British 1e ~a of the replacement of the father by the 
eldest son also enjoyed the suppor yf his full brothers, “AbdAllah 
and Faysal and the latter had even intumated this to the British Goy- 
ernment prior to the event 1 fact, according to British Foreign 
Office reports filed in by the British Consul id th, Bullard and 
then Grafftey-Smith, tl 
approached in mid-1 amadan/Shawwal 1338H), on behalf 
of ‘AbdAllah ibn Husayn and other Sharifs seeking British approval 
for the removal of Husayn. Then, on a later occasion, the latter 
(Grafttey-Smith) had also been informed during the first quarter of 
1922 (Jamad al-Awwal 1340H) of ‘Ali’s and his brothers serious 
desire to depose their father as an Lacieoks: the progress ol the 
Arab cause”. However, with the refusal of the Consuls to get in 
volved in family intrigues at that stage, he matter had come to 
nothing.””” It may be added here however, , Husayn’s youngest 
son Zayd was not involved in any way = affairs, chon his 
Turkish mother, out of concern for her husband, did come to be 
discreetly in favour of him retiring from the scene in keeping with 
general demand. 

In any case, by now, most of the high-ranking British and other 
parties concerned were aware that, the end of the Sharif was near 
Just nine days earlier (on 24 September/23" Safar), the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, under constant fear of agitation by the 
“Khilafatists’ in India, had declared to the I is Sa Office that, it was 
“out of question that H.M.G. should in any case embark upon 


hostile action against Ibn Sa‘ad sae tee or indirect, in de- 


he Kingdom of the Hejaz 


fence of the Holy Places”. This, by coincidence, was the very day 
on which the delegation of Jiddah’s notables had called on the Bnit 
ish Consul, Reader Bullard, seeking a British mandate over the 
Hejaz, as mentioned earlier.””* Only a day later, on 25th Septem 
ber (24" Safar), the Viceroy of India was to telegraph the Secretary 
of State for India in London, that, “the Khilifatists were raising an 
outcry at the prospect of Britain giving support to King Husain” 
and also adding that they generally favoured his (Husayn’s) re 
moval.” 
Mad with rage at first upon these signs of treachery, the Sharif 
Husayn had summoned his eldest son “Ali to explain the matter to 


him. However, after having his feelings assuaged by the latter, 


Was surprisingly to agree in the ae to the proposal, but as he fel 


saw no difference between himself and his sons, his condition w: 
hat, the candidate for the office had to be someone else. T hen, ju 
as the lack of suitability of all the other names of possibles for t 
function had been reviewed, another cable from the same sourc 


the Deputies of the National Assembly, was received after t 


‘Maghrib’ (Sundown) Prayer, again requesting him to abdicate. T 


made him revert to “Ali’s candidature panne the evening of t 
same day, he cabled back acceptance of his eldest son’s nomina- 
tion.’ It is related that his Turkish wife, who was a sister-in-law 
of Husayn Rushdi Pasha, a Prime Minister of Egypt, also had much 
to do with convince Ing him to abdicate ind to accept the proposal 
of the National Assembly Hence, ‘Ali was declared King in 
ie ah by the National Assembly on the next day, the 5th of Rabi’ 
l-Awwal (4th October) 

Meanwhile, his grand old father left Makkah five days later on 
9th Rabi‘ al-Awwal (8th October), this time for ever, followed by 
a train of twenty camels guarded by trusted slaves, each carrying 
forty jerrycans, altogether bearing about 126,000 gold Pounds, in 
order to sail away from Jiddah a week later, on the sixteenth of the 
same lunar month (Fifteenth October), for al-“Aqabah. He was to 
remain there till 18th June 1925 (20th Dhi’]-Qa‘dah 1343H). Then, 
n keeping with British wishes, he was to sail on into final exile on 
Cyprus. The vessel conveying him on this occasion, by ac cident (or 
design), was the ‘H.M.S. Delhi’, which earlier on had borne George 
V and his spouse Mary on their official visit to India—an honour of 
a dubious sort for the former Grand Shi me of Makkah, self-pro- 
claimed “King of the Arab Lands” and “Caliph” and of course, 
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his aspirations as perc eived by him tor his religion and his people 


1d of course for himself. Al-Mukhtiar, in hisArabic History of 
udi Arabia, relates an interesting and endearing anecdote he had 
urd from a senior officer of the Arab Legion in Jordan about the 


d King’s advice to his sons in his final days, when he had heard 


vat they were then being encouraged by the Bnitish authorities to 


ufy their ranks against the Sa‘iidi Sultan, who was proving some 


what difficul time. After they had consequently gathered 
under their father’s auspices in Cyprus for deliberations, it is said 
that, his advice to them on this occasion had been, to avoid falling 
into the same Bnitish trap as he had, and to compose their differ- 
en vith “Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid as the better option, even if on 
the grounds that, h t least shared race and language with them 
His final words to them on this count are reported to have been: “I 
prefer that Ibn Sa‘td remains in control of the Hejaz, nay the whole 
of the Arab lands, than to see t English in control over them” 
Some day in the future, when the dust has finally settled down 
on the turm«e historical events, which it has still not done 
despite the passage of so many decades, for the results of the out 


me of many of them continu to remain alive, nay even h 


ive, such as the issue of Palestine for one, then most balanced 
torians will surely shed kinder light on the life and political ca 
| 


‘Eminence Grise’ with the long grey beard 


strange and almost endearing or perhaps not s 


ange quirks and eccentricities. This stubborn and maligned, yet 


at Hashimite Arab had been betrayed and let down, not merely 


individuals but by Great Powers as well. Yet, he inevitably some 


w was to manage to keep his head up and high on most counts, 


though inevitably grappling with his inner soul and conscience time 


What a soul! 


“Inna Li’llahi wa Inna I[laihi Raji‘in” (To God 


> belong and to Him is our return”.(Ch 2; V156—the Qur'an 


afftey-Smith had these cruel but interesting words to offer as an 


aph in summing up this great leader and Caliphal candidate 
> was an arrogant and difficult man, but one may feel compas 


for frustrated human hopes. He had read into the McMahon 


letters a personal hope matching his high personal ambitions. These 
were unfulfilled, but he put on their phantom uniform and styled 
himself Overlord of Arabia and Caliph of Islam. He died in exiled 


arty, knowing that his claim to these proud titles was a jest and 


, offence to other men of his fait! I leave it to the reader's 
» to determine the accuracy of thi ind 
ion (“W’astaghfiru lah” 
A number of credible historians, armed with the tool of hind 


sight, such as the already mentioned ‘Attar and al-Mukhtar to nam« 


tion of a recognised and experienced rul 
international stature of Husayn, de 
placement at a time of grave national 
ind good-nature “Ali, who, when con 


ms of qualifications with an eye 
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ill the goodwill on his part and that of others 


nphasise that, while ‘Ali was 


iI ( I nore malleable in their hands 
comparison to Nis stul yrn and autocratic father, the departur 
ra! { ‘ } 

I this strong man tron he scene merely served to discourage all 
supporters and dampen the spirits of t 


jaz, which 


he had proclaimed earlier, as they had naively expected they could 


inge. It had of course been their hope to induce him by 
» to move towards negotiations and the withdrawal of 


is men. Such thinking, if anything, can only be interpreted as a 
sion of the Assembly ick of vision and experience, as shall 


henceforth be witnessed from their subsequent antics further on 


[he first major official step the new King of the Hejaz, “Ali ibi 


il-Husayn took, was to select a fresh Cabinet. For example, Banaja 


was replaced by Tahir al-Dabbagh as the new Minister of Finance. 


i was now the Minister of Communica- 


al-Qadir al-Ghazz 


tions, while Fu’ad al-Khatib was retained as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Shaykh ‘AbdAlIlah al-Sarraj (the Mufti of Makkah) was ap- 
sd Prime Ministe and Tahsin Pasha al-Fagir, a Synan, the 
Minister of Defence. Sharif Muhsin ibn Mansiir was to hold the 
portfolio for the Interior and the dynamic Muhammad al-Tawil 
that of the Minister of Taxes. 

The immediate mandate of this Cabinet, though not necessar 


ily in the order being mentioned here, was to attempt to reach a 


14 } ut 1 the realisation Of thy ent ‘to employ all av 1ilable means at their disposal, to promote 
nmedi th peaceful solution” between the King of the Hejaz and the Sultan of 
; 


Naid and that alone t is also of significance to note here that, 


Tim 


auring the course 


[br 
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sarly Shawwal 


proclamation 


ill Muslims in the Eastern and the Western confines 

At the same time, the Bnitish a in keeping with their d reassuring them of their safety, comfort and all other 
sion, were to dash the hopes of the w Hejazi Governmer rights as Pilgrims, while also guaranteeing to facilatate their journey 
dubiously advising the Sharifian 1 presentative yrdered on 16t! to Makkah from any of the following three Red Sea Ports of Rabigh, 
October 1924 (16th Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1343H) to sign the Treaty l-Lith and al-Qunfidhah, which according to Philby, “had been 


with Britain referred to above, that, the Foreign Office now d occupied and made available for the purpose by Ibn Sa itid” 


sired to wait somewhat, “before undertaking obligations to a Prince Thus, in addition to the Najdis and those of the others who had 


PAE AMINO bei nia position to give effect to his side of the Agreé formerly been prevented from performing the ‘Hajj’ by the Sharifian 
ment’! As if this v 


is not enough, they then also ventured to point resime. when some three thousand Indians returned home safely 


out in no uncertain terms that, the draft of the Treaty bore fter the Pilorimage that year, this proved to be yet another major 


reference to any mutual defence clauses, but only implied internationally observed political victory for “Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘td 
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at the expense of the claims and aspirations of the Sharifian re- 
| l 

gime. Incidentally, amongst the Pilgrims this year was Eldon 

Rutter, an English Muslim, who was also to publish an account of 

his experiences.'”! 


Hence, when the two Najdi commanders in Makkah, Sharif 
Khalid ibn Lu’ai and Sultan ibn Bijad decided to address letters to 
the Consuls of Britain, France, Italy, the Netherlands and Irin in 
Jiddah, enquiring of them about their governments’ attitudes to- 
wards the Najd-Hejaz fighting then going on, the latter were to 
reply collectively on 6th Rabi‘ al-Thani 1343H (9thNovember 
1924), of their “complete neutrality” in the dispute, with the re- 
minder that, the lives and property of their subjects should be fully 
respected. This message, a most favourable and reassuring omen 
for ‘Abdal-“Aziz Ibn Sa‘id and his designs in this affair, was re- 
ceived by him ‘en route’, after he had set off from al-Ruyad for 
Makkah, which had been on 13th Rabi‘ al-Thani 1343H(11th 
November 1924), and the journey was to take him twenty-three 
days. 

Dutifully holding on to a brave face till the very last, the mod- 
est, brave, good, kind, humane, noble and selfless King “Ali, tried at 
one stage during the Muharram/Safar of 1344H (August 1925), to 
involve King Fu’ad of Egypt as intermediary, with the promise that, 
if he would agree to mediate between him and Ibn Sa‘td, then in 
return, he would support his nomination to the office of Caliph 
Sure enough, an Egyptian mission led by the great scholar 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Miraghi, arrived during Rabi‘al-Awwal 
1344H (September 1925) and met the Najdi Sultan and Hafiz 
Wahbah, only to be fobbed off with the excuse that, since he had 
just refused to accept an offer of British mediation, it would be 
discourteous to that Power, if he were now to agree to Egyptian 
involvement in his dispute with the Sharifs of Makkah! Attempts at 
mediation by the Imam Yahya of the Yaman during Rabi‘al-Thini 
1344H (October 1925), and by a visiting Iranian delegation at about 

the same time, were also to meet with similar results. 

Having effectively used the excuse of a general Islamic Confer- 
ence to debate over the fate of the two Holy Cities in order to ward 
off the attempts mentioned above at mediation between him and 
‘Ali, “‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ad now decided to work cautiously and in 
close concert with the basic desires of ‘the Khilafat Committee’ 


though not so much the Committee itself. To his credit. he had 
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grasped these well. Furthermore, aided by the counsels of the likes 
of his able Egyptian adviser, Hafiz Wahbah, who also happened to 
be a fend of the Committee’s two activist leaders, the brothers 
Shaukat Ali and Muhammad ‘Ali, both already met with earlier, he 
was now beginning to find himself not merely able to resist a rea- 


sonable modicum of international pressure if need be, but also to 
check-mate any move by the Hejazi Government to break out of 
the deadlock it found itself in, by the use of identical tactics and 
means, that had brought him success so far in this regard. At the 
sme time, he was also adding rapidly to his international credibility 
by his generally modest, sober and responsible behaviour and his 
co-operative attitude towards these international Muslim bodies that 
he now found himself dealing with. 
In fact, after the conquest of al-Ta’if by the ‘Ikhwan’ and the 
unnecessary blood-shed of civilians there, followed by the destruc 
tion of domes and all other edifices held as anathema by them, and 


in Makkah also, when the spiritual father of ‘the Khilafat Move 


ment’, and the mentor and ‘alter ego’ of the “Ali brothers, Maulana 
‘Abdal-Bari, the founder of the ‘Jama‘iyyat al-‘Ulama’”’ (‘Associa- 
tion of Religious Scholars’) decrying these activities, decided to 
support the Sharifian cause, an event briefly referred to earlier, such 
an effect were “Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid’s statements concerning the 


future administration of the Hejaz with the involvement of the 


Muslim ‘Ummah’ the world over were having on the minds of 
Shaukat “Ali and Muhammad ‘Ali, that, they and ‘Abdal-Bari actu- 


ally came to part ways over the issue of the hitherto extended sup- 
port for “Abdal-“Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid. ‘Abdal-Bari had then gone on to 
form a rival organisation in support of the Sharif with the title of 
Jama‘iyyat Khuddam al-Haramayn’ (‘Association of Servants of the 
Two Holy Sanctaries’). Then, by the time the World Islamic Con- 
ference was actually convened in Makkah, the split between the 
two Groups had become so serious, that, though they were repre- 
senting the same country, both were to send separate delegations to 
it. 

[thas already been averred to above that, “Abdal-"Aziz Ibn Sa‘td, 
with the help of his advisers, had carefully scrutinised and adopted 
as his own the prime demands of these referred to international 
bodies, which constituted major pressure groups in the sight of the 
relevant Colonial powers, primarily the British. He had done this 


inshort by first suggesting and consistently emphasising his willing- 
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ness to place the future of the Holy Land in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the world of Islam. Meanwhile, he was also discreetly 


promoting at the same time his own candidature as the most appro- 


priate choice available for undertaking charge of the custodianship 


of the “‘Haramayn’ and managing their affairs in accordance with 


he Ummah’s representatives and in regular consulta- 


the desires of the 
tion with _m 
Actually, so much were several parties taken up with him, that, 


r his conquest of Makkah, ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid was even 


soon aitel 
to be considered, as a candidate worthy of the office of Caliph bya 
number of them. A prime example of this was when after a visit 
during 1343H(1924) by Shaykh Badral-din al-Hasani, a renowned 

jdi counterpart, Shaykh Sulayman al- 


Syrian scl 
Mushaygih, who also happened to be a confidante of the Sultan 


“Abdal-*Aziz Ibn he former Shaykh had proceeded to pre- 
( had been signed by a thousand of the most 
lim citizens of Damascus, requesting ‘Abdal-‘Aziz 


Ibn Sa‘iid to assume the office of Caliph. As Shaykh Badral-din’s 


son Tajal-din had then been appointed the new Qadi of Damascus 


promune 


over the heads of older and probably better qualified Shaykhs by 


t 
2ritisN yOvermnment, surprised Dy the 
British ¢ t 1 by th 


the French authonities, the 
news, had assumed French sponsorship of the move to propose the 


Najdi Sultan as a Caliphal Candidate. However, ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn 
Sa‘tid, cautious, wary and aprehensive as ever of British reaction 
and with the lesson of Sharif Husayn’s sorry experience and dé- 
nouement in this regard before him, did not rush forth to accept 
the proposal.’’'® Besides, it is also highly probable that, after fancy- 
ing the idea and entertaining it for a while, he found himself not 
sufficiently interested in the title, viewing it as a major source of 
problems for him, which he was ill-equipped to handle. 
Nevertheless, once he had secured the Holy Cities and become 
aware of Britain’s lack of interest in acting against him, he had de- 
cided to let his ambitions come out into the open. For example, 
when the Indians tried to assert themselves again and get directly 
involved in the future management of the affairs of the two Holy 
Cities, “Abdal-“Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid did not hesitate to inform them, that, 
as they were not a sovereign nation and still subject to colonial rule, 
hence to his regret, he could not entertain their involvement in this 


capacity. 
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‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid’s initial refusal to push himself forward 
openly for the function of custodianship of the Holy Cities, when 


he was obviously in a position to do so had also proved reassuring 


to most of the active bodies representing the ‘Ummah’. Though 
the Sharif “Ali ibn Husayn too was willingly in acceptance of their 
ms and conditions, his father’s treatment of the Hajis in the past 


and his political antics in general, were too fresh in all minds fo1 


them to look at him and his dynasty kindly. In fact, the then newly 


constituted “Khilafat Committee’ had even gone so far on occassions 
as to openly denounce Sharif Husayn as unfit for the Caliphal of 

fice. Thus did the political fortunes of the ancient Sharifian dynasty 
flounder before the magnetic charm of the personality of this scion 


of the House of Sa‘ad of Najd 
[he Prophet’s City, which had been under siege for some ten 
months by ‘Ikhwan’ chieftains of the calibre of Faysal ibn Sultan al- 
undergoing great hardship, now pro- 
‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid or a son of his, if 


This was granted. Thereupon, that City’s 


Dawish of the Mutay1 
posed to surrender 
fered a general amnesty 
gates were thrown open to the besieging Sa‘tidi forces, which was 
on 19th Jamad al-Awwal 1344H (5th December, 1925). The offer 
of submission, it is said, had been borne to ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud 
Ruyad according to “Ali Hafez, and if “Attar 


it was when he had reached Bahrah, be- 


while he was still in al 
is to be believed, then 
tween Makkah and Jiddah. A deputation, namely, the Shaykhs 
Mustafa “Abdal-‘Al and Dhiab Nasir, had been charged with pre 
senting it to the Sultan. After his acceptance of their terms, his 
commanders Nasir ibn Sa‘ad and ‘AbdAllah ibn Fadl were to re- 
ceive the surrender on his behalf from the Sharifs, Ahmad ibn Mansur 
and “Abdal-Majid (Pasha). The young ‘Amir’ Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdal-“Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid, sent specifically by his father to participate 
in the surrender ceremony, was to enter the City the next day and 
to graciously distribute two thousand bags of flour and a thousand 
of rice amongst the famished population in order to alleviate some 
of their distress. 

Meanwhile, ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid’s above senior ‘[khwan’ 
commander, the famous Faysal al-Dawish, who had been dreaming 
of being rewarded with that City’s governorship for his role in this 
campaign, was to leave the scene in a huff upon seeing his ambi- 
tions in that direction thwarted. He was soon enough to become a 


major dissenting sore in ‘Abdal-‘Aziz’s side for some years to come, 
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ness to place the future of the Holy Land in the hands of the repre 
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commander, the famous Faysal al-Dawish, who had been dreaming 
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campaign, was to leave the scene in a huff upon seeing his ambi- 
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»y mounting the most serious challenge to his authority that the 
atter was ever to face in his career. Faysal al-Dawish was to do this 


yy fomenting and leading the famous rebellion of the ‘Ikhwin’, 


rebellian was to be the other senior ‘Ikhwan’ commander, Sultar 


Jin” and had been instrumental in the conquest of Makkah. Ir 


return for this, he too was hoping on his part to be awarded th 


governorship of that Holy City , like Faysal al-Dawish’ 


which was to last for a good four years with varying intensity, until 


ibn Byad of the ‘Utaybah, who would style himself as “Sultan al- 


his final incarceration in the prison of al-Masmak in al-Riyad dur- 


ng 1348H (1930) and death the following year. His partner in this 
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ambitions in the case of al ; aspirations too were to 


remain unsubstantiated 
On the other hand, ih was to continue fro1 
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fore the inevitable will « > was left with no option but t 


abdicate. In this case 
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work “The Arab Awa 
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ening’. This new Ang] 


f the Hejaz alongside t 


ems between ‘Abdal-‘Az 


British recognition of Najd’s 


settlement of a number of 


hat had actually broken the 


George Antonius (ther 


to embody implicit 


n 
hope to hope, until, ‘Ali and his government also had to bow be- 


l 
IC 


Vi 


Ibn Sa‘ad and al—‘Irag, as well as Transjordan, this in the guise of 


the Bahrah and the Hada’ Agreements of mid-Rabi' al-Thani 1344 


(early November 1925). The Bahrah Agreement had covered 
sues between Najd and al-‘Iragq and the Hada Agreement had des 


nh 


with those between Najd and Transjordan. Meanwhile, ‘Ali's pre 


dicament had been officially ignored throughout by the British re 


resentative as a sign of support for the Najd Sultan and ‘de facto’ 


recognition of his position. By virtue of these negotiations, “Abda 


‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid’s control over the Wadi Sirhan was recognised 


return for his agreement to maintain a ‘status quo’ regarding hi 


claims concerning Ma‘an and al-‘Agabah, which had been tran 


l- 


ferred earlier on by King “Ali to Transjordan. Since the crisis in the 


Wadi Sirhan had been perpetuated by the officially unsanctione 
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1 
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acuvities of the ‘Ikhwan’ as ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid then remon 


sated, these two Agreements were also to set up the parameters 
for the settlement of disputes arising due to cross-border raiding 
and this by the establishment of a tribunal to deal with them. 
During the course of these negotiations, “Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid, 
who had been anticipating and keen all along to secure official Bnit 
sh recognition of his annexation of the Hejaz, was found, at least 


outwardly, to be in a pleasant, generous and compliant mood. 


However that this was not all sincere and geniuine, but great diplo- 
atic play, was to become apparent a little later on at the Islamic 
Conference in Makkah during 1344/45H(1926), when he was qui- 
ely to incite the delegates to adopt a resolution seeking the restora- 
tion of Ma‘an and al-‘Agabah to his newly conquered domains as 
historically integral parts of the Hejaz, on their own accord, which 
goes On to constitute a vivid comment indeed on how quickly he 
was picking up the finer arts of modern politics and diplomacy!— 
On the question of the transfer of Ma‘an and al-‘Agabah to 
Transjordan, Rihani mentions that, the reason ‘Ali had agreed to 
the transaction was because of his brother ‘AbdAllah’s offer to him 
to secure for the bankrupt and hard-pressed Hejaz Government in 
return, a sum of 300,000 Pounds (Sterling) in the guise of compen- 
sation, with an additional amount of 200,000 Pounds in leu of 
immovable properties and an immediate loan of 500,000 Pounds. 
This was not all, for “AbdAllah had also promised to his brother “Ali 
the removal of Ibn Sa‘iid “from the Hejaz up to Turabah and al- 
Khurmah” and also that “the Hejaz Railway was to be placed at his 
(‘Ali’s) disposal at all times”. Rihani also then goes further on to 
comment on “AbdAllah’s above offer that, it was “mere figures in 

the book of dreams” 

Faced now with no hope and impossible odds and challenges 
from all directions, “Ali decided to place conditional terms of sur- 
render before ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘td via the British Vice-Consul 
Jordan, The former, desiring to see a swift end to this conflict in 


view of the possibility of future complications and the financial 


drain it was proving on his resources, was found to be compliant to 


all his seventeen humane conditions. These had nobly and selflessly 
covered the safety, offices and financial rights of his civil and mili- 
tary employees and other supporters. 

‘Ali was to leave the Hejaz on ‘HMS Cornflower’ for al-‘Iraq 
via ‘Adan on 20th December 1925 (4th Jamad al-Thani 1344H) 
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never to return. His ‘Qaim-Maqam’ 


“Ali Reza (Rida) had officially been charged with handing over th thbah. the Sultan 


keys of his Government to Ibn Sa‘iid the day after his departur 


This was done without further incident mation on hi rs beha A 


Clamations, had been t 1 invitatio! to l covernment 


i A v Le) 
] } + A p f 
According to the lreaady alluded to historian and Dlographer ind organisations of tl Miu world tc nd < legates fo 
z ! 
‘Abdal-—*Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid lad Attar, whose 1ccount of that Najd islamic Conferenc I rder tod de upo the form of gov 


Monarch’s life and of other events associated with it often close 


resemble and even follow those in tne writings ol Amin Kinani 


the Najdi Sultan’s arrival in Makkah has been at the beginning 


Rabi‘al-Thani 1343H (3rd December 1924). Adequately pnor t 


it, in order to pacify and calm down public opinion in the Muslir 


world, he had been proclaiming in general terms from al-Riy: 


that, “Makkah was for all the Muslims’’, therefore, “its organisatior 


and administration ought to be in accordance with the desire of the 


Muslim world”. Furthermore, he had also been promising along 
| g 


side that: “We shall meet with the delegates of the Muslim world tally toyed 


ah9 . 
o, if need be, member of the 


= ee 
n, in Sharifian clan, preferably also of local choice, as Makkah s Gover- 


1 = Tony | oraiild havesheenitnleminlanaelnt 
order to allay the fears of the Hejazi National Party as well, he had nor on his behalf. This of course would have been in emulation o 


there (in Makkah) and exchange views with them” 


also contacted them some time earlier and conveyed a message alo the policy of his ancestors, the two Amirs cum Imams of the First 
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Sa‘tidi State, Sa‘ad ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz and his son ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘t 


who, when in possession of Makkah, had restored the Sh rif Ghalit 


r midst, to serve as a “working committee” of sorts 


ibn Musa‘id to that office on their behalf as may be recalled. after 


making him take an oath in the sanctity of the Makkan ‘Haram’ t Abdal-"Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid was to add to it four member nis 


yice and also to nominate its President. Thi ppened to 


ne other than “Abdal-Qadir al-Shibi, that very Custodian of th 


be loyal to them and their religious policies. To begin with 


Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud in pursuance of this policy, did outwardly di 


eys of the Ka‘bah, who had managed to survive the episode of th: 


ne stage a little sympathy for “Ali and certainly appears to have also 


considered somewhat the candidature of ‘Ali Haidar as a possible try of the ‘Ikhwan’ into al if by the ruse re inted earlie 
ternative, by showing a positive inclination at first towards the his body was later to tak yn the rc yf a “Majlis al-Shara’ (Co 
tter 1 YE owed to return to his native land and getting iItative Council’) for the H th simil cal S 

lls rep! ntative in Syria, Shaykh Sulayman al-Mushaygih to call Maj liyyah’ (Municipal ¢ 1 yr rH t 


on \1li Haidar and maint 1 friendly contact [his cordiality on the 


yart of the Najdi Sultan may also have had something to do with Mi 


r in the same capacity. In fa 


he had arrived < 


to 


s to convey 


omfort. We therefore 


1 the Hedjaz n the face 


Haidar could do in the end, was to com- thin a fortnight of his last 1 


f the changes and reforms as were tothe Muslim world at large had gone m« 


forth Vas eventually to fall to the lot ot t 1 proc eeded to arra 


riz Ibn Sa‘iid was to establish. During 


1926), he was to summon the men 


Majlis al-Ahli’ (‘the National Assembly’) and representative 


of ‘al 926) and th 

deputations from Jiddah and Makkah, to which notable representa to offer it universally without exception, 

tives of other regions were also to join. This was following the Pmenestogiaith: life’and death. | ' oh 

eremony of the acceptance of ‘the Oath of Allegiance’ (‘al-Bay‘ah forso long and suffering from its miseries. was finally nearing its 
and they had specifically been called to create a constituent body @ndidecreed end It must nevertheless be clarified here that. 
VOR ay oie of sorts, whose function was to be to delib- Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid’s decision to exclude the Islamic world from 
erate over a number of immediate issues. The most important of involvement in Makkah’s government, also had much to do with 


these were the title of the head of the new Hejazi Government. the ate 1 } 14 j t fat 
ij ] I Naid representations by local citizens, who did not desire to see their fate 
regiuation Of the relations between Najd and al—Hejaz and the cr 3 ] 
2 V é é al- CjaZ an 1e cre 1 ] } ] uslin 
aac te lt perenially in the hands of outsiders, albeit well-meaning Muslims 
crown by ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid, not 


ation of the local government’s administrative format and structure, TI | 
1] ; ne assumption of this 
Has institutions, the flag, the currency and of course. the Heijiz’s joes 


as We 
xpectedly, aroused the 1, Most vocifer 


ire of the Muslim work 


the popu 


its of the Otto 


. by por 


een aone 


n dynasty tro rk for ever . This had t 


r , 
ru sc I} Lhe a ldi IISUILU- 


r ane t 
rting political 


C against 


rea plo 


‘ 1 \ 
uf V k YUDLIC, 1€ 1m Of which W to restore 


Curk § Major 


ju 


i is allegation had been the nationality of the members of these 


money we shall take it from you nd it had sx gered the Sultan : | , 
bell ; reanisations as citizens of a major British colony, that is India 
that he had left the room. George Stitt in his bioet phy of th eabls< : | | 
‘| , , nce their subjection to Bnitish junsdiction. It goes without saying 
Sharif Ali Haidar (‘A Prince of Arabia’) presents a slightly different Soul é ri 
; that. the lesson of the effectiveness of this stratagem was still fresh 


version of this event. He says: “At the Moslem Conferet I : 3 ; 
least in all Muslim minds and seen then by the majority of 
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Islamic ‘Ummah’ in disn 
this could also hardly be expe 


‘Abdal Ibn Sa‘ad 


the 


that 


Hafiz Wal 


the delegates, if not spelt out for them in broad terms an tline of {Our parts, alOW1n 


assembled representatives from In 
USSR, Syma, Palestine, the Lebanon, the Sudan, the Yamar 
to mention Najd, the Hejaz, the ‘Asir and some other regio 


invite you to the assembly to discuss and explore every a\ 


the moral and religious betterment of the Hejaz, which n 


satisfactory to God and man alike’ Attention of the delegate x 


tary, was to be elected to reside perma 
: 


{i had also been drawn to the misgovernment of the former igements for the 


with bitter complaints against the Sharifs Husayn and ‘Ali, and the 


improvements already wrought by his government in terms of safety Endowments) of the Holy Places 


of the roads and decreased fees charged from the Pilgrims. This was 
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All funds of the “Augaf for the benefit of the two Holy Sanctu 


aries the world over, amounting to considerably over £10 million 


(Pounds Sterling) per annum, were to be remitted to the Hejiz to 
be expended in improving the country for the greater comfort of 


the Pilgrims and towards facilitating their transport 


The Hejaz Railway, destroyed during the war by the British 


and the French, was deemed the property of the Muslims the world 


over as it had been financed by their subscriptions. An appeal 
to be presented to these two Colonial Powers, isking them to re- 
store it, failing which, the League of Nations was to be petitioned 
for justice in this reg ird 

[The Conference’s discussions also covered projects for water 


f 


conservation for utilisation in the Holy Cities, as well as for irriga- 
tion purposes. This was alongside others for the development of 
the ports of Jiddah and Yanbu‘ to serve the Two Holy Cities 

No doubt upon ‘Abdal-‘Az 


Synian scholar Muha 


Ibn Sa‘iid’s directions, the great 


1d Rashid Rida and the Indian sch 


Sulayman al-Nadawi had also moved the motion during one of the 


several sessions of the Conference that, since al-‘Aqabah and Ma‘an 
had formerly constituted an integral part of the Heyjaz, the (present 
ruler of the Hejaz should “endeavour to re-annex” them “by all 
means, and to ask the Muslim world in general to help him in this 
thing’. This motion too was passé d Vice-Consul Jordan was to 


mention in his covering letter to his report on the Conference that, 


Rashid Rida. who had been a “tool of the Hejaz Government 


CI 


throughout the Conference”, had “received a sum of £2,000 


(Pounds) from Ibn Sa’ud for the prosecution of Sa’udist propa- 


ganda in Eg 


pt” before his departure for that land 


As may be expected with any suc h congress, convened for the 


first time and without a prior commonly approved frame-wor 


K 


nor mandate, powers and objectives, and not even an agenda, the 
role of such a gathering, regardless of the large number of its ses 
sions, could only at best be exploratory, with emphasis on agreeing 
to the frame-work and the mandate and establishing the format and 
rules and regulations for such meetings in the future. Hence, dur 

ing the course of the Conference, the delegates, without clearly 
fixed guidelines, had wrangled about one preliminary issue after 
another, such as the agenda to be tabled for discussion and the lan- 


guages to be used, and day after day, with some even walking out 


eV entually os Nev ertheless, despite all these diverse obstacles and 


a 


tibesmen, who held it to be a ‘Bid‘ah’ (an ‘innovation’) and whos 


Z ee 
ire Was further aroused by the 
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challenges, one cannot help admiring sround it managed to 
; 
cover through sheer determination and persistency. Then, the inci 


dent of the the stoning of the Egyptian ‘Mahmal’ by the Najdi 


mas music, was also considera ’ overshadow the Conference’s 


proceedings. On this occasion, the Egyptian escort of the “Mahmal’, 


finding its regular form of warnings unheeded, and unable othe: 


wise to stop the stoning, had gone on to retaliate with force by 


opening fire, killing several people 


As it was to turn out, this was also to prove to be the very last 


time, that the ‘Mahmal’ would be seen in Makkah. It may be added 


that, this was a tradition, that dated back according to some to al 
Hajjaj ibn Yasuf and the Umaiyyad era, and at least in terms of the 
style of the highly decorated litter placed over the lead camel of the 


main annual Pilgrims Caravan from Egypt, to the famous Mamluk 


Queen, Shajar al-Durr (d.655H/125 Che event was also to 
sour Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid’ for se y 
to come, until the demise of 


son Fartiq. 


Regardless of the tumult, the clamour and the incident, that 
were to mar the course of the Muslim World Conference, it was 
henceforth to become for some years and on a much lesser scale, an 
‘ad hoc’ almost unofficial low-key affair associated the Pil 
grimage season, with in om amongst the visiting 


Pilgrims, primarily ‘ments and the facilities 


available during that particular year and on possible ways to im- 
prove them, while also raising and discussing alongside, any other 


important common Islamic issues of the day, unofficially. This of 
ydal-*Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid’s 


role, as far as he was con- 


course was In a manner much closer to King ‘ 


vision of the Conference’s de 


cemed. The tradition of this first Great World Islamic Conference, 


however, was to be officially revived on a er 


and scale in later years, 
during the reigns of “Abdal-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid’s sons, the Kings Saud 
and Faysal, particularly 1375H(1955) and 1384H(1964), in response 
to the general situation in the Islamic world. As far as the conven- 
ing of the next grand Muslim World Conference on such a scale as 
this one in Makkah was concerned, it was to take another five years 
before 150 delegates from 22 Muslim countries were to converge 


onto al-Quds (Jerusalem)—Islam’s first “Qiblah’ (the direction faced 


Kingdom of the Heja 


unifi 


Cultur 


dents from those lands wher Arabi ] C spc | 1 ©} th 
ny Nn 
It should come as a urpris > that whil the Hebrew [ \ ‘Sul 
Fs : [ W A, now tan ¢ 
of Jerusalem had ulré idy I "nN founded with inte mational por : 1 
a es } mational pt Ki | | nt mess 
in I25(1343H), it was to | the fate of thi eat and vital propos | 
Can Vita rt f st tn 
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al—‘Iraqg, Turkey and the Yaman, as well as bodies like ‘the Khilafat 
Committee’ in India and the Supreme Islamic Council in Jerusa 
lem that, he would do his utmost to protect and care for the Holy 


Cities and persistently strive to improve conditions for the Pilgrin 


It is to “Abdal-“Aziz Ibn Sa‘id’s credit never 
forget this pledge till death separated him fi lertakin 
the Rabi‘al-Awwal of 1373H (November is the first 


Sa‘adi ‘Imam’ to enter Makkah since Sa‘iid “al-Kabir” (‘the Great 
ibn ‘Abdal-—‘Aziz had done so for the last time during 1227H(1812 
After “Abdal-“Aziz Ibn Sa‘iid, his successors, Kings Sa‘iid, Faysal 


all to make this pledge of their father’s a cardir 


and Khalid were 


pillar of policy of their reigns to the best of their unde 
capability, and then King Fahd also, who, soon after his ac 


was to drop the style and address of ““His Majesty” on the basis that 


such a title and attribute belonged to God the Eternal One alon 


and to go on to Officially adopt the ttle 


APPENDIX A 


List of Dynasties and Rulers who held sway over 
Makkah and al-Madinah or had influential relations 


with them from the Era of the Prophet 3% 
till 1344H(1925). 


| Al-Rashidiin (the Orthodox Caliphs) 11—-40H/632-661 CI 


1. Abia Bakr 11H (632 
2. “Umar 13H : 
3. “Uthman 23H (644 


4. ‘Ali 35—40H (656-661 
Bani Umaiyyah 41—132H/661-750 CEI 


1. Mu‘awiyah | 41H (661 
2. Yazid I 60H (680 


Hisham 105H (724 
11. Al-Walid II 125H (743 
12. Yazid III 126H (744) 
13. Ibrahim 126H (744 


27-132H (744-750) 


Marwan II 
Bani ‘Abbas 
1. Al-Saffah 32H (750) 
2. Al-Mansix 36H (754) 
3. Al-Mahdi 58H (775) 
4. Al-Hadi 69H (785) 
5 -Rashid 70H (786) 
93H (809) 


in al-‘Iraq) 132-656H/750-1258 CE 


> 


Al-Amin 

7. Al-Ma’min 198H (813) 
A 218H (833) 
A 227H (842) 


-Mu'tasim 
Wathiq 


ut 
on 
o*) 


ee) 


a 


The Holy 


LL1es 
Al-Mutawakki 


Al-Muntasi1 -I2H 
Al-Musta‘in “477 


‘\ 
Al 
A] 
“\ 


- 


Al-Mansur 5 
Al-Muw‘izz fe 
Al-*Aziz 
Al-Hakim 
Al-Zahi ae 
Al-Mustansu 2 
Al—-Musta'li ez 
Aj-‘Amer 29) 
Al-Hahz 2a 
5441 


Al-Zafir 


i t 
before becoming indepenael 


Lis Sé 


n il Mutaw< 
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Al-Mufaddal Muhammad (rival claimant 846H (1442 
while, his brother Shamsal-din Turanshah had established Aiyyubi 5. Al-Nasir “AbdAllah (rival claimant 846H (1442 
authority over al-Yaman a little earlier in 569H (1173 Al-Mas ‘tid (rival claimant 847-858H 


(1443-1454) 
‘Aziz ‘Imadal-din 1193 17. Al-Mu’ayyad Husayn (rival claimant 855H (1451 
l-Manstr Muhammad 


—‘Adil I Saifal-din l 4 ‘ ‘ 1 re 

Rea rerliNizcral=din ; 121 1 a Mu‘izz ‘Izzal-din ae 6481 

SAI Saifal-din 2c 123 Al Mansur Nural-din ‘Ali 
3. Al-Muzaffar Saifal-dir 

Al-Zahir Ruknal 

Al-Sa‘id Nasiral-« 

|-‘Adil Badral 


Nasir Salah-din 


The Bahnd (Turkish) Mamliks 648—792H/1250-1390 CI 


655! 


PP rr Pr PY Pp 


18-650H -Mansir Saifal-din Qala’iin 
-Ashraf Salahal-din Khalil 
l-Nasir Nasiral-din Muhammad 
-‘Adil Zaynal-din Kitbugha 
-Mansir Hisamal-din Lajin 


99 


Mu‘Izz 

Al-Nasir Ai 
Al-Muzaftar 
Al-Mas‘ad Y 


IX Bani Rasil Y 


] ) 7O9H ( 
]-Mansir Saifal-d Aba Bak: 741H (1 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
Al-Ashraf ‘Ala’al-din Kiichak 742H 


A 

Al-Nasir Shihabal Ahmad 742H 
2 Al-Nasir ‘Imadal-din Isma‘i 743H 
Upon the death of the latt I il-Mansir) iral-d lar 19. Al-Kamil Saifal-din Sha‘ban | 746H | 


“Ali, a “Rasial en 
over Makkah by the Ai 


A 
A 


established the Rasilid dynasty i Vamai 0. Al-Muzaffar Saifal-din Haji I 747H ( 
AIM NI : hay Al-Nasir Nasiral-din Hasan 748H 

NLA ee F: Al-Saleh Salahal-din al-Saleh 752H | 
XL : rs aa eos a SN 3. Al-Nasir Hasan (for second term) 755H (| 
Al ; 5a ae ae : DY Be Al-Mansur Salahal-din Muhammad 762H (| 
Al-Mu’ayyad Dai mn Yust 6 12 : = 
Ni ve a ; ‘Al ' re _ aGy 25. Al-Ashraf Nasiral-din Sha‘ban II 64H ( 
ak Soom 5 fa 7 a =r. ‘gill Al-Mansir ‘Al]a’al-din ‘Ali 778H ( 
aoe eee TOS oe 7. Al-Saleh Salahal-din Haji Il 783H | 
Al-Ashraf Isma‘il I ibn “Abbas 8H (1376 28 *Baraia I84H (1382 
Al-Nasir Ahmad ibn Ismia‘il 803H (1400 ia : 
; ’ : : s aA (also features amongest the Burjid/ Circassians) 
pee ee Abmad ee GT 29. *Al-Mansir Nasiral-din Haji Il 791-792H 
Al-Ashraf Isma‘il II ibn ‘AbdAllah 830H (1427 ; (1389-1390) 

11. Al-Zahir Yayha ibn Isma‘il | 831H (14 

12. Al-Ashraf Isma‘il III ibn Yahya 842H (1438) (The last two, Bargiig and Haji feature in some lists at the bottom of 

13. Al-Muzaffar Yisuf ibn ‘Umar ibn Isma‘il 845-854H 


1441-1450 


the Bahrids and in others at the beginning of the Burjids) 
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while, his brother Shamsal-din Turanshah had established Aijyy abid (4. Al-Mufaddal Muhammad (rival claimant 846H (1442 
authority over al-Yaman a little earlier in 569H (1173 te: 15. Al-Nasir “AbdAllah (rival claimant 846H (1442 
Al-Nasir Salah-din 569] 174 16. Al-Mas‘id (rival claimant 847—-858H 

—‘Aziz ‘Imadal-din 5891 193 (1443-1454) 
-Manstir Muhammad 595H (11! {7. Al-Mu’ayyad Husayn (rival « 855H (1451 
-‘Adil I Saifal-din 596! ( The Bahrid (Turkish) ! 


A 

A 

A 1390 CE 
Al-Kamil Nasiral-din 615H 

A 

A 

A 


3 a _ Al-Mu‘izz ‘Izzal-din Aibak 648H 

‘Adil IT Saifal-dit 635! Al-Manstir Nural-din ‘Ali 655H 

“Saleh Najmal-din 637H Al-Muzaffar Saifal-din Qutuz 657H 
A 


Mu‘azzam Turanshah 6471 


-Zahir Ruknal-din Baibars 658H 
Al-Sa‘id Nasiral-din Barakah Khan 676H 


9 Shajarat al-Dun 648} 
(Consort of al-Saleh Najr 


Al-‘Adil Badral-din Salamish 678H 
Al-Mansir Saifal-din Ja Yuan 678H (1 


Al-Ashraf Muzaffaral-din 648—650H (1250-1252 279 


4 
> Aiyyubids (al-Yaman) 569-¢ 1/1173-—1229 CEI Al-Ashraf Salahal-din Khalil 689H (1290 
Al-Nasir Nasiral-din Muhammad 693H (1293 
A 


4]-Mu‘azzam Sham 4 ae 
im - Adil Zaynal-din Kitbugha 694H (1294 


Saifal-Islam Tughtakir 577H (1181 
Mu‘Izzal-din Isma‘i 593H (1196 
Al-Nasir Aiyyub 598H (1201) 
Al-Muzaftar Sulaymar 611H (1214 MER; a third ten TOSTERROR ON 
Al-Mas‘iad Yiasuf 612-626H (1215-12: -" Aeiiaaiy re wake - 

Al-Mansir Saifal-din Abt Bakr 741H (1341) 


Al-Mansur Hisamal-din Lajir 696H (1297 
Al-Nasir (for a second 698H (1299 
A 


Muzaffar Ruknal-din rs 708H (1309) 


[X Bani Rasul (al-Yaman Al-Ashraf ‘Ala’al-din Kiaichak 742H (1341) 


‘Ali, a “Rasul” (envoy) of the ‘Abl is was appointed Governor 17. Al-Nasir Shihabal-din Ahmad 742H (1342) 
over Makk 


- ; : : 2 <a. Al_Kamjl] Saifal_din St zi - 
Upon the death of the latter, hi I Mansir) Niral-din ‘Umar Al-Kamil Saifal-din Sha‘ban | 46H | 


ah by the Aiyyubid Mas‘ad Yasuf around 619 H (1 3. Al-Nasir ‘Imadal-din Isma‘il 743H (1342) 


established the Rasiilid dynasty in al-Yaman 0. Al-Muzaffar Saifal-din Haji I 747H ( 
, . Al-Nasir Nasiral-din Hasan 748H ( 

]- ] din “Umar 626H (1229 

an Fa EA 22. Al-Saleh Salihal-din al-Saleh 752H | 

Al-Muzaftar Yusuf ibn “Umar ) 124! 2 5 Fes 

AIAG LJ ae ; 23. Al-Nasir Hasan (for second term 55H ( 

Al-Ashraf “Umar ibn suf 94 129 ; 

ALM Z i a Be . Al-Mansitr Salahal-din Muhammad 762H ( 

AAl-! ayya a ud 1brI usut yO 3 ; 

: ay 3 < a : at Eee. 5. Al-Ashraf Nasiral-din Sha‘ban II 
Al-Mujahid ‘Ali ibn Da’ad 321 
A 
4 


|-Afdal ‘Abbis ibn ‘Al , ae 6. Al-Mansir “Ala’al-din ‘Ali 
Pare ape = ig a a = 7. Al-Saleh Salahal-din Haji Il 
-Ashraf Isma‘il I ibn ‘Abbas . 


A 


4 J p 3 Jarguq 

Al-Nasir Ahmad ibn Isma‘il t P : : 

AIM at ‘AbdAllah ibn Al pat? es also features amongest the Burjid/ Circassians) 
ema 29. *Al-Mansiir Nasiral-din Haji II 791-792H 

Al—Ashraf Isma‘il II ibn ‘AbdAIlah } ; 

A 


£ 1389-1390) 
Al-Zahir Yayha ibn Isma‘il | é 1 


Al-Ashraf Isma‘il III ibn Yahya " 438 (The last two, Barqig and Haji feature in some lists at the bottom of 


Al-Muzaffar Yasuf ibn ‘Umar ibn Isma‘il the Bahrids and in others at the beginning of the Burjids). 
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Burjic 
: jid (Circassian Mamliks 784-992 os 1148] 
l Al-Zahir Saifal-din B “SH /1382-15, I rhe Safavics ({ran LAr 
d * Haji II sarqugq =. Cf xl a] 907H (1502 
OF 1325 , smal 930H (1 
Py - J {i 


‘=] 
[sma u 
huda Bandah 


ymad K 


1148H 


I \l-Ashraf S Ps 1 

112A A 825H (1422 + Nadir (ibn Imam Qu4 

: sr : 841H tO ) ‘Adil Shah 1160H 1747 
2 ee 1161H (1748) 


1210H 


1796) 


2¢ 1858 CE 


Vr 
il jia) 932 1275 H/15 


iral-din Munhamn 


16. Al-Mu’ayyad Shihabal-di Ahmad 865H (1461 
ibn Ayna A descendant of th¢ Amir Taymir, h¢ had succeeded his father 1n 
| Zahir Saifal-din Khishqad 865H (14¢ Farchanah in 899H (1 194). Seizing K ibul in 910H 1504), he had 
] invaded India in 931H (1525) to lav the foundations of the Moghul 


A 

Al-Zahir Sait jin Bar y 872 

19. Al-Zahir Taymirbugh 1467 Empire there a year later 
A | 2. Nasiral-din Muhammad Humayun 
A 


937H (1530 


Ashraf Saifal-din Qa’it Bey 979 
inced ‘Shayr’ in India Shah Siri into spend- 
962 H/1555, 


Maiahar j | 149 
forced by Shir—pronot 
947 H/1540 and 


Nasir Nasiral-din Munaniumnae 
ibn Qa’it Bey) 


22. Al-Zahir Qansuh 


ing 15 vears in exile in Iran between 
his Capital, Delhi with Safavid aid) 
963H (| 1556) 


3. Jalalal-din Muhammad Akbat f 
1014H (1605) 


Al Ashraf Janblat 
24. Al-‘Adil Saifal-din Tumar Bey 906H (1501 - 
‘ 1 (15 4. Niural-din Muhammad J yhangit 
: 1037H (1628) 


Ashraf Qansih al-Ghauri , 
922H-923H Shihabal-din Muhammad Shah Jahan I = 
1 ‘Alamgir I 1069H (165%) 


26. Al-Ashraf Taman Bey ae 
1516-151 Muhial-din Muhammac 
Muhammad A‘zam (Shah) 


on4 4 
he was to recapture 


oa 


1118H (1707) 
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Qutubal-din Muhammad Shah ‘ Alam I 1119H (1708 The Caliphate was tr: d to Constantinople from Cairo tollowing 
; ; : 1 | RR ba SL 
(Bahadur Shah I the conquest of Egypt and the acquisition of the Holy Cities by him 
9. Mu‘izzal-din Muhammad Jahandar Shah 1124 712 16. Sulayman | 926H (1520) 


10. Farrukh Siyar 1713 17. Salim (Selim) II 974H (1566 
11. Shamsal-din Muhammad Rafi‘al-Darajat 1131H (1719 18. Murad (Murat) III 982H (1574 
12. Rafi‘al-Daulah Shah | han II 1131H (1719 19. Muhammad (Mehmet) III 1003H (1595 
13. Niasiral-din Muhammad Shah 1131H (1719 20. Ahmad (Ahmet) I 1012H (1603 


14. Ahmad Shah 1161H (1748 21. Mustafa I (for the first time 1026H (161 


i 15. ‘Azizal-din Muhammad ‘Alamgir II 1167H (1754 ) ‘Uthman (Osman) Il 1027H (1618 


1049H 
1058H 
ees 
1102H 


Q7 


Salim (Selin 
Mustafa 


eee Se 37. Mahmiid (Mahmut) I] 1223H (1808 

commonly remem j Yildirim” or “the Thunder 38. “Abdal-Mayid (Abdulmejit) | 1255H (1839 
ea A mj T 21) oA A} 1977 1264 
bolt’ e was C ted K captive by the ‘mir Taymur J7 Abdal AZIZ \ADdu1aZ172 1277H (1861 


Sulaymar 


1403-1410 41. “Abdal-Hamid (Abdulhamit) II 1293H (1876 


esat) V. 1327H (1909 


49 } “pH j » | 
( ( 42. Muhammad “Rashad” (Mehr 
Muhammad (Mehmet) ¢ 806-816H nad : 


Masa Celebi 


Mustafa Celebi 


1 only till 1347 1924). (Caliphate abolished) 


9. Muhammad (Mehmet) Celebi 816H (1413 
10. Murad (Murat) II (for the first time 824H (1421 XVI Al Muhammad ‘Ali (Egypt) 1220-1371 H/1805-1952 CE 


l 
WB 


11. Muhammad (Mehmet) II (for the first time) 848H (1444 1. Muhammad ‘Ali 1220H (1805) 


12. Murad (Murat) II (for the second time) 848H (1444 Ibrahim 1264H (1848) 


1265H (1848) 


13. Muhammad (Mehmet) II (for the second time 855H (1451 


> 
a” 


14. Bayazid (Bayezit) I] 886H (1481 4. Sa‘id 1271H (1854) 
15. Salim (Selim) | 918H (1512 5. Isma‘il 1279H (1863) 
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Taufigq 1296H (1879 


‘Abbas Hilmi 1310H (1892 
x ADDEN] 

Husayn Kamil 1333H (1914 APPENDIX B 

Ahmad Fu’ad | 1335H (1917 : . 

Bara 1355H (1936 The Amirs (Governors) of Makkah 

Ahmad Fu’ad II 1371H (1952 


1373 (1954 


A) The Era of the Prophet $% and the Orthodox Caliphs 


XVII Al Sa‘id (al-Dir‘iyyal 158-123 745-1818 CI {. ‘Itab ibn Usayd by the Prophet in 8H (63 
The First Sa‘adi State: 1158-1233H/1745-1818 CI Reet 
Al-Mihnz ibn Hanitl 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘id (forcil takes over in) 1139H (172¢ ‘Umar and followed by 
Pact with the Imam Muhammad ‘Abdal-Wahhab*)1158H 3 Qunfidh ibn ‘Umayr « 
1745) *(d.1206H 2 Nafi’ ibn al-Harith al 
‘Abdal-‘Aziz 179H (1765 Khalid ibn al-‘As 
Sa‘ad 1218H (1803 Ahmad ibn Khalid 
‘AbdAllal 1229H (1814 Tarig ibn al-Murtaf 
1233H (181 Al-Harith ib: fa 
“Ali ibn ‘Udai ppointed in 24H (644) by ‘ 
and followed by 
Khalid ibn al-‘As (for a second term 
Al-Hanth ibn Naufal (for a second term). 
“AbdAllah ibn Khalid ibn Usayd 
“AbdAllah ibn ‘Amer al-Had1 
Nafi® ibn al-Harith al-Khuza‘i 
(Complete Egyptian withdrawal from Arabia 1 Khalid ibn al ‘As (for a third term). 
: . Abi Qatadah al Ansari—appointed in 36H (656/7) by ‘Ali and 


‘AbdAllah ibn Thunaiyyai 1257H (1841 Piinwred by 


x the Interregnum 


il-‘Abbas 


Aba Sufiyan—appointed in 39H (659-60) and 


(great-grandson of the first Im the 1 Quthm il 
9. *Faysal ibn Turki (second tern | 1843 ‘Utbah ib 
10. **AbdAIWah ibn Faysal (first term I 1865 followed | 
11. *Sa‘iid ibn Faysal (first term 
12. ‘AbdAllah ibn Faysal (s« 
3. Sa‘ad ibn Faysal (second t 
‘Abdal-Rahman ibn Faysal 


‘AbdAllah ibn Faysal (third term 


n 
l 
dV 


The Era of Bani Umaiyyah 


Marwan ibn al-Hakam 

Sa‘id ibn al-“As 

‘Amr ibn Sa‘id 

Khalid ibn al-‘As (for a fourth term) 

‘AbdAllah ibn Khalid ibn Usayd (for a second term) 

‘Amr ibn Sa‘id—appointed in 61H(681) by Yazid I fora second 


‘Abdal-Rahman ibn Faysal (second term) 


The Third Sa‘idi State: 
“Abdal-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abdal-Rahmin 


term and followed by: 
Al-Walid ibn ‘Utbah ibn Abii Sufiyan. 
‘Uthmian ibn Muhammad ibn Abii Sufiyan. 
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a pratea re of Da’ad ibn ‘Isa ibn Misi—Governor dumnng the reign of a 
54 4l—-Walid ibn ‘Urwah al-Sa‘di 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marv 


4 Te H 
OO4) D u—IViutawakkI | 


Muhammad Munt I 11-M vakk bo + A far N I ni \ 
Aytah Maula al-M S117 pl ted I elgn O vit 
Abdal-Samad ibn M ppointed in 247 H (& ended 363H 


Muntasir 


tor 


Ja pare n al—Fadl who al ted hi lf from Makkal ’ 5. la far ibn Muhar d it Husay1 \-Sharif) appointed in 
Smallpox in 252 H/86¢ 58H/969 1 } Mi z (r-341H/953 ull 365 H/975 
103. Isma‘il ibn Yasuf ierinpithis:vear Eovot was lost byt} Abbasids to the 
104. Al-‘Abbias ibn al-Musta‘i DI nted in 252 \ ‘ > Ves Be 
P} hin < i Fatimids until their f , H(1171 \imost tl 
Miusta‘in, but failed to take offi He was folloy y aH 
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ibove event was 


above nephew from M 


Sharifian rule over the Holy Citi that te f 
the Fatimids—al—Adid 


millennium 
med until Salahal-din decided 67 H 


derecognise hit 


143. Al-Qiasim ibn 


27. Abia’! Futth Hasan ibn Ja‘far w I ted \ { 
nated by soldiery for 


ind followed by 
A 7 at : 144. ‘Isa ibn Flaytah in 


thir 1 


dismissed by 


grant of 8,000 ‘Ird of wheat for the 1 


Qatadah ibn Idri ized Makka 


< 


ur 


progeny 


year earlier and ruled till 4 1 1 7 
1egecy there 1n 343H IP5 


] 14 = 2 \ 1 1 ‘ r 
/ oh 154. Al-Hasan ibn Qatadah—took over in 617H (122 


139. Flaytah ibn al-Qasim—succeede I 
] = - . P - 
vidual of literary and political mer wa allegedly suffocating his sick f 
- - Misntoutt Gret Yen) Yor - zs : : : 
authonitty till into the fir ea f al-Za elg 155. ‘Ali ibn Rasul—appointed Makkah in 619H 


succeeded in 544 H (1149) by al 
140. Hashim ibn Flaytah—took over 527 H 
‘Iraqi Hajj Caravan even as it performed th Tawaft : - Agkkah | 
141. Al-Qasim ibn Hashim succeeded in 549 H (1154). ( temt se Eo) asa ws mage rx 

rary of al-Fa’iz (r. 549 H/1154-555 H/1160). Seauectrared 197, Tughtakin al-Turki 
ee Rasiilid, al-Kamil 


property of Makkans 


veges 


. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
} 
y 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
j 
/ 


Ge tente meaid 


57( 


158 


16 


) 
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took over Makkah \ 


Rajeh ibn Qatadah 
s destined to be at 


during 630H(1233) 


Makkah eight times. On the la 
his son Ghanem in 652H(1 


this period, the first to replace 


their father in 746H(134 
Musnid and Mughamis (sons of Rumaythah) were jointly 
appointed governors in 
al-Nasir. Mughamis was to be killed in 761H(1360) 
Ahmad ibn ‘]jlan 

died in 788H(1386) 


Appendix B 


171. ‘Ijlan and Thugbah (both sons of Rumaythah) took over from 


2AA 


+— >) 


by the Mamliak Sultan 


747H(1346-7 


took over as governor in 777H(1375-6) and 


He had decided to introduce his son 


Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Qatadah—i : ew 
; Muhammad as joint-ruler a year after his appointment 


followed in his office | 


the ruler of Egy; 


‘Abbasids 


175 


80 


s rulers of Makk: 
icated in th 


‘Utayfah and Aba’! 
181 


former two upon the orders « 


who then took them with him 
umaythah and Humaydah (sons 
703H(13 
The latter was to kill Abii’] Ghaith later on in 
18H 


in taking Over office 1n 
Captivity 
714H(1314) and then, Humaydah also in 


ever, his dispute with ‘Utayfah was to continuc 


till 737H 
(1336). 

Rumaythah ibn Aba Numai—succeded as ruler 737H(133¢ 
’) for third term, but alone 


‘Tjlan ibn Rumaythah—took over from his father in 


745H(1344-5) 


174. Muhammad ibn Ah 


al-Hajj 100 days later 


2. Al-Hasan ibn ‘Tjlan 


G) The ‘Abbasids (in Cairo) with the Burjid Mamliks 


Ahmad ibn ‘Ijlan—became sole ruler after his 


led by the Egyptian Amir 


her in 788H(1386), only to be kil 


‘Inan ibn Mi amis—A ppointed by the first Circassian Sultan, 


al-Zahir Bargiiq, then replaced the following year by ‘Ali ibn 


yrder to pacify his rivals had included with him 


iqbah and ‘Aqil ibn 


‘Tjlan. “Inan, in 
in sh 


Mubarak 


} 


i ibn ‘ his nomination in 789H(1387), had 


decided to ir he deposed ‘Inan to act as joint-ruler. This 
was to continue 94H (1392) 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ijlan—succeeded his brother ‘ 
797H(1394-5 llowing the latter’s assasination 
was next to be appointed to sole office in 
the second Circassian Sultan, Haji 


1s introduced by his father in 809H 


(1405) as joint 


Ahmad ibn al-Hasan 
by his father into sharing authority with his above brother 


was in turn inducted in 810H (1405-6) 


Barakat over Makkah 
Rumaythah ibn Muhammad ibn “Ijlan—was appointed gover- 


nor in 818H (1415-6) by the Sultan al-Mu’ayyad, but removed 


from contention after al-Hasan had dispatched his son Barakat 


to Egypt to plead for his restoration. 

4 -was hence re-appointed in 819H (1416-7) 

for a second term 

‘Ali ibn ‘Inan ibn Mughamis—was then experimented with in 

office in 827H(1424) by the Sultan Barsbay before the former’s 
of restoration once again the next year. 

. Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ijlin—was next restored in 828H (1425) fora 


third term. Esteemed as pious scholar, he was to pass away in 


Egypt during 829H (1426). 


1uri 


Makkah « 


his son Gha 


ti 


p 


159. Al-Ha 


Was appointed gover- 


ad, but removed 
; 


vis son Barakat 


819H (141¢ 


was then experimented with in 


n Barsbay before the former's 


was next restored in 828H (1425) fora 
third term teemed as pious scholar, he was to pass away in 


1 


Egypt during 
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185 


Barakat ibn al Z I 
829H (1426). He was another scholar, well versed in Junispr BI 


dence and this was the second of many terms for I i 


Ali ibn il 


Hasan—was appointed lieu of | yve brother 


third term. On this « SiO! vas rel j r later ver in ik ( bu 
brother, Abia’l-Qasin 1. Idris it H ded ther j H(16 4 


188 


A ba’l-Qasim ibn al-Hasa1 ppointed to off 346H HPO 


I Arter this, he \ 1 d to hold off yn another th 


| for a total dur on of fifteen years and seven mont 
Aba Nu II ad icknowledged 211. Ahmad Zayd (with his above brother, Sa'd)—took over in 


~t jac} 
tO Gdecide 


Was to ontinu 


his father’s life-time 
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993. ‘Abdal-Muhsin ibn Ahmad ibn Zayd icceed 


212. Barakat ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Barakat A — = 4 , 
Numay—a gracious character Ae Gene is in 1116 Bee, )) oUt onl; for nine days before abdicating in 
1082H(1671-2) following th hoof the brochesiAlmad end favour of Abdal Karim ibn Ya‘la 
SAN Fekwactioinerainuint ree Gil hatdeathtn 994. ‘Abdal-Karim ibn Ya‘la—his re 10t last for long, as 

he was shortly to be led from M I Sa‘d ibn Zayd 


1094H(1683 
3 ‘<4 but only temporarily as it turned out 
) ) t t | y f ( | 2 (ns ) t 
213. Sa‘id ibn Barakat ook over office . a ; ; 
| 995, Sa'd ibn Zayd—after taking office for a fourth time, was shorth 


J 


father, but had trouble to fa wit Sharif : : , ; 
14 to be stabbed to death by ‘Abdal-Karim 
compelled him soon enough to licat : . 
; ee 16. Abdz rim ibn Ya‘] took over again in 11 
214. Ahmad ibn Zayd—w :ppointed gover 15H(1684) for 226. Abdal-Karim it Ya ( 
; : . though intermittently challenged in the exerci 
second m I rel | on t deat I )YDH(1688 t 
Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d ibn Zayd. Their rivalry was to continue till 


215. Ahmad ibn GI I ultimately took i H(1 aft 
oe 1129H(1717). During this period, the total duration of t 


leche t Ane 1 former’s authority, held thnic dd 


months 
Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d l I € five I 
1116H(1705) and his death in 1129H(171 The total of 


De Mul ibn | Zayd DI ruler next t duration in power is ten year ven month 
rovernor of 1 A 1alib’s repla nt, whi AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id 


1129H(1717 


2 + 


Ahmad, then his brother Mubarak ibn Ahmad and lastly, 
AbdAllah’s own brother ‘Ali 


TA(1O71-2), 229. ‘Ali ibn Sa‘id—took over office in 1130H(1718) from his 


rel u 1 our rou 11d brother, but did not remain for long 


230. Yahya ibn Barakat—su ied ‘Ali shortly in office, but only 


for a while 
) | uis father, th n Istanbul 994 _ P : 
£91, Mubarak ibn Ahmad ibn Zayd—was appointed next in 


not last long for h 
by an imperial command. Neverthl le t father 1132H(1721 
I SZH(1/20) 
hse ty n Makkal Sa‘id did ton |] ft Cc . half 
absence, trom [ViakkKan 1a dl I 1 ] la 72 r 1 12 1/417 
232. Yahya ibn Barakat—was then appointed in 1134H (1722) fora 


in favour of his father Barakat 


for some time | | 1 
; . : second term, but stepped down 
220. “AbdAllah ibn Hashim—he had meanwhi en put up for : : 5 
y ibn Yahya after a cc upie of year 
722 : "2 = 
“33, Barakat ibn Yahya—after taking over in 1136H(1723-4), had to 


However, Sa‘d ibn Zayd was successful i izing Makk fr : 
contend with opposition from Mubarak ibn Ahmad ibn Zayd 


: = a, 
office during 1105H(1693-4) by the G 


him by force of arms 
and ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id, both of whom had held office earlier. 


221. Sa‘d ibn Zayd—assumed office for a ynd n, before 
234. Mubarak ibn Ahmad ibn Zayd—for a second term 


abdicating in favour of his son Sa‘id 
222. Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d—took over the reins of his office’s full authority 235. ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id—for a second term 
after father’s abdication in 1113H(1701-2). This w s third 236. Muhammad ibn ‘AbdAllah ibn Sa‘id—succeeded to the 
7 nks chiefly to the support of his 


30-1) th 


term as governor. However, he was again to fall a victim t Sharifate in 1143H 
uncle, Mas‘td ibn Sa‘id 


such internecne feuding, that he was compelle¢ 


during 1116H(1704-5 
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249. Yahya ibn Surir—he was appointec 


(1813), but lost it in 1242H (1826) due to his inv 


the muder of Sharif Shanbar al-Mun‘ami 1( int 
250. “Abdal-Muttalib ibn Ghalib ibn Musa ‘id—laid claims to t ; A] 
of his eldest son li 
yftice next, during 1242H (1826-7), but failed to gain off 1242 
he ; Sart ne 262 elected King in 1343H 


The Aol; Cities 


functioned nobly as an elected m 


ender of the Heja 


Sultan of Naid 


negotiated sun 


during ] amad a]-A, 


1994 “Cer ) 


\ I (Gov ermors) ot al-Madin 
r f nirs | 
The f\I 


An 


oy) Taric ibn ‘Amr eu wan 
A | ted by ‘Abdal-Malik ibn Marv 
Appointed by 

24. Al Flajjaj ibn Yisuf 
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Hani ibn Da’id ibn al-Qasim : 28. Daigl 
102.*UbaydAlah ibn Muhanni ibn 
103. Al-Husayn ibn Muhannia ibn Da’ix 
104. Muhanna ibn Da’id ibn Husayn ‘ 


105. Husayn ibn Muhanna ibn Husavi 
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G) (Note: When the Ottomar iltan Salir conquered t 
Dominions in 922H(151 17), the Sharif of Makkah, Barakat 
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Mosques Associated with the Memory 


Prophet $%. 


| 
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‘ 5 
peen rerurbdishe 


Ny developed into a place for offering Pr 
ibn al-Nasir in 608H(1211 
17.Masjid Maulid Hamzah 


ul-Malik Qutut 


und the spot where it w yi by the’Procheaiiahim Prophet in lower Makkah, it d by the ‘Bak AI 
in place of his son Isma‘il the Spring of Bazan 
l-Khayf at Mina—It is located at the bottom of ‘Jabal al 18 ‘Masjid Maulid “Umar It was | ed on the Jabal al-Nabi in lower 
whet proph ~ Alert i Makkah 
Pravers and no : f The ‘Id Pravers 19."Masjid Maulid Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib’ or ‘Ja‘far al-Sadiq’ by the “Dar 
ire offered The P Con on Aba Hur 1+ al-‘Ijlah’. It is related that the Prophet had entered this | 1g 
y: “If I had bs 1 resid of Makk tl I ted his era. Refurbished in 723H(1323 
this Mosqu ¢ Saturd | 20.‘Masjid Dar Saiyy ina ii} 
Praye1 The P 1 red P *Attarin’ in Makkah. It w 
Mosque, wv in it id i rk I linto a Mos Apart from tl 
ably on t I ef 1 to th Vio vas t covered by a dome where the P1 


hen the 


house was stoned. A long list of ruler lad Maintained it until re 
AI I 1 OF that nan cently 
21. Dar Abi Bakr’ in lower M 


whe } 


net 


il-Majin’ and from 


Yathnb. It was 


the mother of the ‘Abbasids al-Hadi and al-Rashid). This was the 

Pr het Hi ; 1 ISO I { ar rt I house where t Prop! vould 1 Islan ret to his gath 

f the ‘Haz a ered Companions and where ‘Umar ib: Khattab entered the fold 
referred t t } It was located | S ind converted into a Mosque by that lady. 
th rT D ted with it 23. ‘Dar al-Abbas’ by the ‘Mas‘a’ in lower Makkah—This later on was 

ns tion fA ) to become a ‘Rubat’ for the poor and recognised by the name of ‘al 
sito tt i ky ; Muwaftfaq 
Is ie: : a 1 ° t Z i. | 24 ‘Masjid al Ja‘t inah ociated with the memory of the third of 

fone per ; the four ‘Umrahs perforn the Prophet. ie.: ‘al-Hudaibiyah’, 
ives pe | ‘ | ; ) ‘al-Qada’, ‘al-Ja‘ranah il-Wada”’ (the ‘Hajj of Farewell’). How- 
aN oT] eon a aa ever, scholars have ed the spot of this location with the popu- 
Prophet had offered his Prayers there Mosqui aay held view 


daughter, it was located in the hi 


are 


Masjid Maulid ‘ 


vas 


Sharif, 


1 known 


also ra 


Abt 


“Masjid Maulid Fatimah Associated with t h of the Pror 


is 


sed 


imarily based on Imam al-Fasi’s 


i’s ‘Ma‘alim Makkah’) 


Note: This list and inf 
‘Shifa al-Gharam’ and ‘ 


Numai 


(ii) Al-Madinah and its Vicinity: 


‘Al-Hijr’ and close to the Prop! 


Ali’—The place where “Ali was born and the Prophet 1. ‘Masjid Quba’—Islim’s very first Mosque, built after the Prophet's 


wa arrival there in 1H(622 
she-camel had knelt and a well also. Formerly, it had received the 


). It once had a marker for where the Prophet's 
I 
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~ (RPA REAS EE APD ST a 
Ae ret 
Se 


1 Bani Zafar’ is located on a small hillock on which the Pr 


has once sat with his ‘¢ ompanions’ whilst visiting the Clan of B 

Zatar on the eastern side of al—Harrah. On that occasi yn, he had 
asked a reciter of the Qur’in to recite from its text and when th 
latter had reached Verse 41 in ( hapter 4, the Prophet had wept 
unstoppably over the burden of responsibility on him implied in it 


Mes 
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“Mecca and Medina, the world’s most forbidden cities, have long 
been a symbol of mystery and fascination to outsiders...In_ this 
unique, ground-breaking book, one of the world’s leading experts 
in Arabian history investigates the colourful, often astonishing 
story of these two great cities. Carefully sifting fact from legend, 
Sultan Ghalib describes their architecture, religious life, society, and 
politics, and shows how they have played a pivotal role in the his- 
tory of Islam. All those with an interest in Islamic civilization, 
religion, and current affairs, will find this volume an indispensable 
resource.” 


— TJ. Winter, Professor of Islamic Studies, Cambridge University 


“The product of years of painstaking research drawing on thou- 
sands of sources inaccessible to all but rare scholars of Islam, The 
‘Two Holy Cities, The Pilgrimage and the World of Islam by Sultan 
Ghalib al-Qu’aiti uses the single lens of the pilgrimage and the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina to look deep into the history of 
Islamic civilization. Not only scholars but all who are interested 
in how Islamic religion and culture have exerted power and fas- 
cination down through centuries of intricate Muslim social and 
political history will benefit from this book.” 


— Frank Vogel, Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques Adjunct 
Professor of Islamic Legal Studies, Harvard Law School 


“The book offers the reader an inspiring review of the various 
aspects of cultural life in the two Holy Cities across the centu- 
ries, based on authentic journals of contemporary [to each period] 
travelers and expeditions... This book is the product of an exten- 
sive and commendable effort on the part of the author to present 
the reader with a wide and comprehensible insight into the vicis- 
situdes of time which encompassed the two Holy Mosques, the 
most sacrosanct and venerated sanctuaries in Islam.” 

— Professor Ekmeleddin Thsanoglu, 
Secretary General of the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OLC) 
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